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Continual Recession in Wholesale Lumber 
Prices Accentuates Necessity of Stabilization 


The accompanying illustration shows the trend of prices 
f.o.b. mill on two grades of southern pine and two grades of 
Douglas fir from March 1 to Oct. 1, 1920. The southern pine 
prices are the average of sales in one district, while the Doug- 
las fir figures are the prevailing prices. The downward trend 
of prices has been practically uninterrupted, as may be seen 
very clearly by consulting the illustration. The slight upward 
trend, which began in July and reached the peak about the 
first of August, was caused by orders placed for shipment prior 
to the increase in freight rates. The gain was quickly lost. 

Every mountain 
has a top, every 
hill has a_ bottom. 
Price movements 
have their peaks and 
their bottoms. The 
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Wholesale prices, especially of southern pine and Douglas 
fir, have dropped down to—and in numerous eases to slightly 
less than—the cost of production. Manufacturers are anxious 
to continue operations to keep their crews of men together, 
but they can not and will not continue to manufacture at a 
loss. Nor will they continue for any great length of time to 
sell at cost. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that the majority of 
lumber producers and retailers are united in their desire to 
prevent another runaway market, which —— ed no small part 
in choking the home 
building boom. One 
reason ‘for the sky- 
rocketing of prices 
was the shortage of 
stock in manufac- 
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has been made dur- 
ing the year in re- 
lieving the housing shortage. A brave start was made in the 
spring, but, due to rapidly mounting costs, restriction of credit 
and other allied causes, the building boom was killed in its 
infancy. 

The building boom will be revived, however, and its continu- 
ance will depend in no small measure upon the lumbermen. 
The manufacturers of the country, broadly speaking, have less 
than normal stocks on hand. Since Jan. 1 manufacturers of 
softwoods have shipped 88 percent of the actual production up 
to Oct. 1 and, bearing in mind the fact that at the first of the 
year stocks were far below normal, it is easy to see that there 
really has been little accumulation of lumber. 


gmTHIS CHART SHOWS HOW WHOLESALE LUMBER PRICES HAVE DECLINED 












Buying for specu- 
lation should not be 
encouraged. Purchasing for normal, legitimate needs should 
be encouraged. 

The lumber buyer as well as the manufacturer desires a 
steady market. He can help to secure this by making normal 
purchases in a time like the present. A stable market is much 
more desirable than skyrocketing prices and a runaway market, 
and manufacturer and dealer should codperate to stabilize the 
market. In other words, below cost of production prices and 
runaway market prices are equally damaging to the lumber 
industry. The sooner this truth is recognized and available 
remedies applied the better it will be for the entire industry. 
Permanent prosperity means mutual prosperity. 
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Hickory Being Used for 
Railroad Crossties 


Hickory is being cut for crossties in portions 
of the hardwood region. A company in West 
Virginia recently gave statistics of its annual 
production as 50,000 white oak and 50,000 con- 
sisting of red oak, hickory, and beach. The ties 
of hickory, beech and red oak are given pre- 
servative treatment to increase their durability. 

Hickory is well suited for handles and ve- 
hicle stock, and only moderately well suited for 
ties, and its employment in the latter capacity 
is difficult to understand. Such a use is con- 
trary to the usually accepted principles of con- 
servation which require that every wood be put 
to its best use. Hickory is none too abundant 
in this country, tho it is not very scarce. It 
grows rapidly and the second growth is as valu- 
able as any; but none the less it is to be re- 
gretted that good hickory should be employed 
for ties where other wood will do as well. How- 


ever, the man who has hickory trees to sell 
can not be justly censured if he sells them where 
they bring the best price. The high prices now 
being offered for hardwood ties have something 
to do in diverting hickory from other markets 
to the tie yards. 


For Vocational Training 
in Lumbering 


In an interesting and suggestive article ap- 
pearing on page 66 of this issue, James B. 
Berry points the way for insuring a sufficient 
supply of trained men for managerial and other 
important positions in the lumber industry, 
thru vocational training, initiated and fostered 
by lumber manufacturers and associations un- 
der the provisions of the Smith-Hughes Act. 
This article will be found worthy of careful 
reading by all interested in the subject. Mr. 
Berry was graduated from the forestry depart- 
ment of the University of Minnesota and has 
had six years’ experience in the South and two 
years in the West in connection with lumbering 
operations, and at present is preparing to enter 
the field of vocational instruction. 

The difficulty of securing competent men for 
many mechanical operations connected with log- 
ging and lumbering that require skill and tech- 
nical knowledge is one that confronts every 
manufacturer of lumber or of finished wood 
products. Heretofore the industry has had to 
rely to a very large extent upon men who have 
acquired their training in the school of the 
camp and mill, or as it is sometimes called, the 
‘¢university of hard knocks.’’ The education 
thus received is excellent, but the supply of 
graduates is too small to meet the demands of 
the industry. It is true that there are excel- 
lent courses in logging engineering etc. pro- 
vided at some of the western universities and 
the short special courses presented from time to 
time by the Forest Products Laboratory and 
other institutions have also been of great value, 
mainly in furnishing additional training to 
those who already have a practical working 
knowledge of lumbering. All these sources 
combined, however, are insufficient to furnish 
the numbers of trained men needed. There is 
no doubt that the lumber industry has been lax 
in looking after is own interests in this impor- 
tant respect. In the steel industry, by contrast, 
by schools of instruction maintained in con- 
nection with the great manufacturing plants, 
as well as thru the principal technical schools 
of the country, practically all of which give 
special attention to equipping men for the steel 
and allied industries, a continuous and sufficient 
supply of well trained men is assured. 

As the writer of the article referred to points 
out, there is no reason why a vocational school 
should not be established in connection with 
every large lumbering operation. With the 
Federal codperation provided by the Smith- 
Hughes Act the matter is put squarely up to 
the lumbermen themselves as to whether they 
want vocational training for their employees 
and are willing to codperate in the establish- 
ment of schools of instruction in connection 
with their plants and to encourage attendance 
by such employees as would be benefited 
thereby. 
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Some First-Hand Information 
on Practical Forestry 


Since really active agitation for a construc- 
tive national forest policy was inaugurated by 
Col. Henry S. Graves reams of more or less 
technical matter have been written and pub- 
lished. Much of this matter has dealt with the 
subject in the abstract and much of it has been 
controversial. 

Realizing that there is a sincere desire among 
timber owners and lumber manufacturers to co- 
operate in bringing about the adoption of a 
practical national forest policy, but that there 
is a hesitancy because of the lack of information 
as to practical forestry methods, the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN recently sent a member of its 
editorial staff into New England to make a 
study of methods actually in force there that 
are making it possible for that section, sup- 
posedly long ago denuded of its great resources 
of standing timber, to continue manufacturing 
lumber and to profitably engage in reforestation. 
This representative spent several weeks in a 
personal investigation in five New England 
States, receiving codperation and assistance 
from members of the United States Forest 
Service, State forestry officials, timber owners 
and lumber manufacturers. 

The first of a series of articles based on this 
investigation appears in this issue, pages 56-58, 
and is devoted to fire protection; which, of 
course, is a feature of outstanding importance 
in forest preservation. Subsequent articles will 
deal with utilization—a feature that should be 
of great interest to every lumberman—and with 
reforestation, by planting and otherwise. 

This investigation has been made by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and the articles written 
with the hope of throwing light in a practical 
way on a question that is of the greatest impor- 
tance to the entire lumber industry. 


Retailers Are Lowering Prices 
to Stimulate Home Building 


‘*We went up with the market during and 
following the war and now we have gone down 


with the market. We are going to take the 
loss on some stuff now because if it is fair for 
a merchant to advance prices on the rising 
market it is only right that he should drop his 
prices with a declining market.’’ 

Blazoning forth the above in a full page ad- 
vertisement stating that its prices have been 
dropped from 15 to 35 percent from peak prices 
the Will A. Cavin Lumber Co., Sturgis, Mich., 
has sent it eut to stimulate building in Sturgis. 

Exactly the same note is sounded by the 
Wilson & Greene Lumber Co. advertising, a 
sample of which may be seen in an advertise- 
ment reproduced on page 58 of this issue. 

Of course all retail lumbermen have not low- 
ered the price of lumber, but, to judge from 
personal observation and press reports, it is 
evident that reductions at retail have been, on 
the whole, both liberal and numerous. 

Unquestionably the public generally is un- 
aware of the big reductions made in lumber 
prices. Lumbermen never have been very keen 
in the matter of getting publicity, and the gen- 
eral impression today is that peak prices in 
lumber still prevail. Lumber producers and 
retailers quite generally recognize the necessity 
of meeting the situation and acquainting the 
public with the facts. At a meeting in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., on Oct. 14, the Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association de- 
termined to do its share in acquainting the 
public with the drop in lumber prices. Lum- 
bermen generally should take the matter up 
immediately and see that the public gets the 
facts in the case and that it gets them straight. 


While lumber and millwork are two of the 
major items that enter into the cost of construc- 
tion they are not predominating items, as has 
been fully emphasized by the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN, especially in recent issues. 

The question is, therefore, whether manufac- 
turers of other commodities will follow the lead- 
ership of the lumber industry and bring their 
prices down. This question is put clearly, 
plainly and well by the Will A. Cavin Lumber 
Co. in its full page advertisement, a reproduc- 
tion of which appears on page 59 of this 
issue. Toward the bottom of the advertisement 
in black type appears the statement ‘‘ Lumber 
Has Dropped,’’ and then the text continues 
‘“Now let us hear from hardware; now let us 
hear from plumbing; now let us hear from 
heating; now let us hear from you Mr. Car- 
penter, Mr. Mason, Mr. Painter, Mr. Common 
Labor: What will you do to help get building 
going again in Sturgis?’’ 


The Razor-Back Hog and 
Longleaf Pine Seedlings 


The razor-back hog that has long been accus- 
tomed to roam at will thru southern forests is 
getting some scientific investigation which is 
not very sympathetic with his activities and 
promises no enlargement of his liberties. 

A study of the hog’s habits and industry has 
been made in Louisiana at the request of Henry 
E. Hardtner of Urania, who is interested in the 
work of the Louisiana Department of Conser- 
vation, particularly the forestry part of it. 
Among the matters in which the razor-back hog 
has been a factor is the destruction of young 
seedlings of longleaf pine in the woods. The 
hog has been charged with destroying large 
numbers of them by digging out and eating the 
roots. He makes a specialty of longleaf seed- 
lings and generally leaves other pines alone. The 
investigation seems to have fairly proved the 
charge against the razor-back. 

Sample forest plots were measured in the 
winter of 1919-20; some were fenced, others 
left open, and the longleaf seedlings were 
counted. The unfenced plots were at the mercy 
of the hogs, the fences protected the others. A 
number of tracts, some protected, others not, 
were compared. At the beginning the unfenced 
tracts had over seven hundred seedling pines 
each; the fenced tracts about the same. At the 
conclusion of the study, the unfenced plots con- 
tained only two seedlings each, while the pro- 
tected areas had about double the number they 
had in the beginning. . 

Where the hogs had a chance they had dug 
out and devoured practically every longleaf 
seedling, but protected plots were stocked by 
volunteer seedlings of this pine on the basis 
of more than 6,000 trees to the acre. In im- 
partial justice to the hog it should be stated 
that he may have received a little assistance 
from cattle, but he did most of the destructive 
work himself. 

It is apparent that measures against forest 
fires are not the only action needed in the 
South if longleaf pine is to have much chance 
in the future. The razor-back will have to be 
curbed. The destruction caused by that hungry 
animal is no new discovery. The fact has long 
been apparent to forest owners; but exact fig- 
ures will serve to center the public eye on the 
hog—all the more, because it is claimed that 
good breeds of hogs do little damage to pine 
seedlings. One of the arguments heretofore 
heard in favor of the razor-back was that he is 
a swift runner and can out-distance hog thieves 
who are tempted to stock their smoke houses 
with razor-back bacon from the pineries. A 
better breed of hogs may not be such swift 
sprinters, but they will give the young pines a 
better chance. 


Proposed Forest Policies 
Now Before the Public 


Four proposed forest policies for the United 
States are before the public, and a fifth is prom- 
ised by the committee on forests of the Na- 
tional Conservation Association. The four al- 
ready announced were formulated, respectively, 
by the Society of American Foresters: the Unit- 
ed States Forest Service; the American Paper 
& Pulp Association; and the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. The public has 
been fairly well informed of the substance of 
the four plans, but the fifth has not yet been 
published. That put forward by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association was pub- 
lished in full in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of 
July 17 last. 

In the current issue of the Journal of For- 
estry, the four proposed policies are discussed 
in a review by F. E. Olmsted, who briefly out- 
lines each and makes some comparisons, one 
with another. The reviewer, as a matter of 
course, sees most merit in that put forward by 
the Society of American Foresters, for that was 
his production, in codperation with Gifford 
Pinchot and a few others. It has often been 
referred to as the ‘‘Olmsted-Pinchot’’ plan, and 
its salient feature is its advocacy of Federal 
regulation of forestry and lumbering on private 
lands. The policy was put forth with much 
assurance by its authors, but it speedily died 
for want of support. The proposal that the 
Government shall regulate lumbering on private 
lands did not appeal to many practical men, in 
the lumber business or out. Even the Society 
of American Foresters has been lukewarm from 
the first in its support of the proposed policy, 
and in a ballot recently taken among members 
of the society on the question of giving the 
plan their endorsement, the vote was so split up 
and so many tickets were left blank that nobody 
can say to this day whether the society stands 
or does not stand for the policy which bears 
its name. Of 166 ballots cast by members, only 
21 were for straight endersement, and 145 were 
blank or scratched. 

That being the status of the plan which has 
Mr. Olmsted’s indorsement and support, the 
virulence of his recent attack in the Journal of 
Forestry upon the lumbermen’s proposed for- 
est policy is easy to comprehend. Defeat, or 
practical defeat, of his own plan apparently has 
soured him toward the others, but most of all 
toward the lumbermen’s, presumably because it 
stands out more strongly than the others against 
Federal regulation of lumbering on private 
property. 

He charges that lumbermen were indifferent 
to or hostile toward forestry, until compelled 
by popular sentiment to come out in the open 
and take a stand one way or the other. In 
order that his position on this point be not mis- 
stated or misunderstood, his exact words are 
quoted as follows: 

‘“Hardly more than a year ago lumbermen, 
as a class, were ridiculing or belittling the at- 
tempts of foresters to impress upon the public 
the seriousness of the forest situation. They 
both denied the emergency and disclaimed all 
responsibility. They have now completely re- 
versed their stand, openly recognizing the need 
for a national forest policy and admitting that 
the lumber industry itself is directly concerned 
in the application of better forest management. 
This is progress indeed.’’ 

Mr. Olmsted hurried from that statement, 
consisting of a mixture of misrepresentation and 
sarcasm, to the following sentence which, while 
depending on its sarcasm to conceal its lack of 
accuracy, is even meaner in its purpose than 
the paragraph quoted above. He says: ‘‘It is 
perfectly natural that lumbermen, at least for 
the present, should hesitate to approve any pro- 
gram aimed at real accomplishment.’’ He says 
their principal interest lies in selling their cut- 
over land to the Government. : 
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Why should Mr. Olmsted deem necessary 
statements like these, concerning men engaged 
in a large, necessary, and respectable industry? 
The attacks on lumbermen are unjust and not 
based on truth. He adds an insinuation equally 
unealled for and wholly unjust, when he says: 
‘‘Bearing this in mind, it is quite natural that 
the lumbermen’s program should lack those 
points quite essential to real accomplishment.’’ 
He dismisses with a slight mention the financial 
features of the different plans. 

His animus and petulance have a reason back 
of them. He has suffered the bitterness of de- 
feat. His pet forest policy, which centers in 
Federal regulation of private timber operations, 
has been discredited, repudiated, cast aside, and 
left without a leg to stand on, ‘‘stabbed in the 
house of its friends,’’ and apparently he is 
now out ‘‘to get even.’’ He correctly con- 
cludes that the lumber industry had quite an 
important part in encompassing his discomfiture 
and the repudiation of his pet policy. He is 
retreating, fighting a rearguard action to cover 
his retreat, and he has made an unfortunate 
choice of weapons with which to fight. That 
explains his raw tactics and his lack of strategy, 
based on the principle of fighting for revenge 
instead of victory. 

The country is moving toward a constructive, 
conservative, well-considered forest policy. That 
policy will be shaped by practical men, not by 
visionary theorists, and the country will endorse 
it. Perhaps it will be a composite policy, made 
up of the good points of several proposed plans. 
The movement is in that direction. The forest 
policy that will emerge from the various sug- 
gestions, trials, and compromises, may fall much 
short of perfection at first; but it can be 
changed to conform to actual needs and con- 
ditions as they become clearly apparent. 

It is a safe guess that when a forest policy 
shall finally be decided upon, it will not con- 
tain much authority for meddlesome and ob- 
jectionable Federal regulation of lumbering on 
private land. That part of the policy is as good 
as decided now; and if Mr. Olmsted could find 
some Daniel to interpret for him the handwrit- 
ing on the wall, he might discover that it is 
time to cease attacking lumbermen, and join 
with them and other constructive forces, and 
get quick action on a practical forest policy for 
the country. If he can not help, he could, at 
least, desist from hindering. 


“Thrice Is He Armed Who 
Hath His Quarrel Just” 


Business and business practices are today 
under the closest scrutiny of any period in their 
history—not so much from without as from 
within. There is less muck raking, but more 
self analysis, which is a healthful and a hopeful 
condition. ‘‘ Judge yourselves, that ye be not 
judged,’’ said the apostle, and the injunction 
is as applicable to institutions as to individuals. 
Business must be based upon the solid founda- 
tions of the golden rule and the square deal if 
it is to withstand the onslaughts of bolshevism, 
communism and anarchy. It must sweep before 
its own door before insisting too vociferously 
even upon labor cleansing its Augean stables, 
tho they smell to heaven. 

These things are well recognized by the wisest 
and most influential business leaders of today. 
In an address delivered at the convention of 
the American Bankers’ Association at Wash- 
ington, D. C., on Thursday of this week, Joseph 
H. Defrees, president Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, said: 

‘One of the most fruitful sources of the un- 
rest in this country at the present time is the 
belief on the part of a great number that busi- 
ness in many instances is securing an inordinate 
profit. It is the theme of the agitator, and is 
used as justification for various unfair exac- 
tions which are put upon business. We are 
quite ready to complain, in the public interest, 
about excess profits taxes and inadequate pro- 
duction for a fair wage. Let us do all we can 
to correct our own misdemeanors and then our 
voice of protest will have a larger influence in 
correcting those of others. Here is a service 
to the public, and, in the long run, to business 
as well, a program not for the gain of today 
but for the prosperity and well being of the 
future.’’ 

The speaker further said that in these days 
of unrest and readjustment it behooves every 
business man to give careful thought as to how 
he should conduct himself for his own good and 
the common welfare in the affairs with which he 
may be identified. In that connection he quoted 
the advice given by Harry A. Wheeler, vice 
president Union Trust Co., Chicago, and a for- 
mer president of the chamber, to the business 
men of the country as to the measure of profit 


that should be taken during this period of 
readjustment, as follows: 

‘We are in great danger of forming a habit 
of regarding the percent of profit of the last 
few years, no matter how abnormal, as desirable 
to maintain as a present return and to feel dis- 
contented if asked to share these profits with 
the Government or to so shade our prices as 
to fall back to the profit level of the prewar 
years. 

‘*There is also a tendency to maintain prices 
and profits in order that, notwithstanding the 
tax demands, we may retain as our share of 
the rewards of business a higher profit than we 
were accustomed to expect before the era of 
high prices began. I wish to present this tend- 
ency most frankly for your consideration, and 
to set out clearly that unless certain principles 
are recognized and acted upon, our period of 
readjustment will be made exceedingly diffi- 
cult, and will witness many economic conflicts 
that can be avoided by anticipating the limita- 
tions under which American business in the fu- 
ture must operate. 

‘¢The principles which we must recognize are 
a fair return upon capital actually invested, 
which return must vary with the risk incurred 
and is always demonstrable, liberal allowances 
for depreciation and obsolescence, and liberal 
reserves to bridge periods of depression and 
stabilize employment. 

‘¢Profits beyond these limitations can not 
be justified as a charge against the ultimate 
consumer, and should be applied to the reduction 
of prices as a first step toward correcting in- 
flation and restoring normal conditions.’’ 

The sentiments expressed by these thoughtful 
students of affairs and active leaders in the 
world of business and finance are most timely. 
If the ship of business is to steer a safe course 
thru the troubled waters that surround it, the 
warnings of its pilots can not safely be disre- 
garded. 


PRACTICALLY one-tenth of the people of the 
United States live in three cities: New York, 
Chicago and Boston. More than one-fourth of 
the total population live in the sixty-eight cities 
that have over one hundred thousand inhabit- 
ants each. These figures are based upon latest 
estimates of the census bureau. 





SELLING AT 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 18.—Charles S. 
Keith, president and general manager of the 
Central Coal & Coke Co., this city, in sending 
out today a new price list for the use of the 
salesmen of that concern has addressed to all 
his salesmen the following letter: 

ALL SALESMEN: 


I am enclosing herewith f. o. b. mill price list 
No. 70 on yard and shed stock, effective at once. 

Chaotic conditions in the lumber market have 
resulted in price declines to such an extent that 
the market for lumber is now lower in many in- 
stances than the cost of production. According to 
Southern Pine Association reports the demand for 
southern pine is now approximately 50 percent of 
present production. This list represents an aver- 
age mill price equal to the marginal cost of 50 per- 
cent of the production. In other words, the prices 
on this list will permit only one-half of the pro- 
duction of the South to function, and will result in 
an average realization of $1 less than the weighted 
average cost of production of the South. 

We are not willing to sell our lumber for less 
than cost of production. If prices decline further 
it will be necessary for us, and we will, shut down 
our mills, which will result in throwing men out 
of employment. 

We will not go below these prices, unless our 
men will enable us to reduce costs by either accept- 
ing materially lower wages or giving us mate 
rially greater efficiency, but there is not much pos- 
sibility of that occurring. 





LESS THAN AVERAGE COST 


We do not guarantee these prices for even 
twenty-four hours and all orders must be taken 
subject to approval of this office, and for immediate 
delivery. Orders for delivery in two weeks or 
thirty days will not be accepted, and these prices 
are absolutely the minimum we will accept. 


Selling at Cost—Now Is Time to Buy 


Another Kansas City concern that has issued 
very definite instructions to its salesmen that 
orders taken at less than cost of production 
will not be accepted is the W. R. Pickering 
Lumber Co. In a letter to his salesmen B. J. 
Wilkins, general sales agent of that company, 
says: 

The enclosed f. o. b. mill, yard and shed stock 
price list is effective immediately. It automat- 
ically cancels all issues and concessions previously 
in effect. 


Surely it is, or should be, a matter of common 
knowledge to the trade at large that the bewilder- 
ing price slump we have been witnessing recently, 
long since carried the price of southern pine dol- 
lars below the manufacturing cost of the average 
producer, thus creating an artificial condition, 
which, on the face of it, could not long continue 
without disastrous results to the industry in 
forced suspension of operations, with bankruptcy, 
in many cases, as the alternative. 

Speaking for the W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., 
we want to keep our mills running and our organi- 
zations intact, and to accomplish that end we will, 





if need be, as a temporary measure, sell our lumber 
at cost, but we will not sell it for less! 


It is pertinent to say here that the price list 
we are sending you today is based upon our actual 
manufacturing cost, and the cost of 50 percent of 
southern pine production in the South is mate 
rially above this basis. The figures shown are the 
absolute minimum at which we will accept further 
business. Orders submitted at even slightly lower 
prices on any item will be rejected, so you will 
please govern quotations and acceptances accord- 
ingly. 

Should it develop that our product is not readily 
marketable at these prices, or, better, we shall 
either close our mills indefinitely or withdraw from 
the market and pile our stock until such time as 
there may be a materialization of the huge demand 
that is now, beyond question, artificially dammed 
up thruout the length and breadth of this broad 
land. 

Permit us to say, in closing, there are certain 
encouraging evidences of a growing conviction on 
the part of thinking dealers that when lumber is 
purchasable at cost, and less, it is time to buy, and 
to venture our modest opinion that the giant de 
mand that is certain to make 1921 the banner 
year of our industry, will show unmistakable signs 
of awakening very soon, if not immediately, after 
the November elections. 

Let us repeat: “Prices per list 33, effective this 
date, are the absolute minimum at which we will 

“accept further business.’? Please be governed ac- 
cordingly. 
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BEECH A USEFUL WOOD 
Please advise me if beech lumber is a staple 


article. I expect to have several million feet of it. 
—Inquiry No. 12. 


[Beech lumber is a staple article. The 
yearly cut in the United States is approxi- 
mately half a billion feet, and at least half of 
that goes to factories for further manufacture. 
It is listed in 40 of the 53 regular wood-using 
industries, in addition to its employment as 
rough lumber. Its principal uses in factories 
follow: Planing mill products, furniture, 
boxes, woodenware, vehicles, agricultural im- 
plements, handles, laundry appliances, tex- 
tile mill equipment, toys, brush backs, interior 
house finish, and dowels. 

Only one kind of beech grows naturally in 
the United States, and it is well distributed, 
being cut for lumber in thirty States. A few 
foreign species of this tree have been planted 
for ornamental purposes in parks and yards.— 
EDITOR. | 


SHORT, CLEAR ASH LOGS 


Will you please inform us if there is any market 
for ash logs from 4 feet to 10 feet in length and 
from 6 inches to 10 inches in diameter. These are 
cuts now left in the tops of the trees, of clear, 
sound ash and we should like to market it if there 
is any market. We thought that if you would enter 
this under “Query & Comment” it might reach 
some concern that could handle it.—INQuiry No. 
10. 


[The address of the inquirer, who operates in 
Alabama, will be furnished on request. Good 
ash logs ought to find a ready market for many 
purposes, particularly for farm tool handles, 
boat oars, and parts of agricultural machines. 
—EDITOR. ] 


SHOULD LUMBERMEN ADVERTISE? 


Do you not think that all lumbermen ought to 
unite and put on a fall campaign of advertising, 
for the building of homes and for the correction 
of the erroneous reports or rather idea that lum- 
ber prices are up in the sky and still going higher? 
I read an article last week in a local newspaper 
copied from a Washington official record that 
showed B&better at $147.50 delivered to consumer, 
and other prices in proportion. This article may 
have been true back in February, but I doubt it. 
It is certainly not true now, as lumber with the 
manufacturer has gone off steadily for the last six 
months to where it is now about 100 percent lower 
and the demand almost stopped. 

Don’t you think that all the manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers should omit advertising 
their own brands for the present, and try to ac- 
quaint the consumer with the fact that lumber is 
low and is not the big item in building as is com- 
monly thought? 

In the last week I have had three or more peo- 
ple tell me that they would build if lumber would 
go down instead of up each month, and when I 
went into it with them it seemed that they had 
not priced any lumber since early this spring but 
were going by the articles they had read in news- 
papers. Very nearly all the mentions of a drop 
in lumber prices in the trade papers are guarded 
as if the manufacturers etc. are afraid to let peo- 
ple know that prices are off and demand slow. 
Don’t you think if the facts were told and the 
public made to see that lumber is at about rock 
bottom that there would be more buying and we 
could meet the present low price to the manufac- 
turer by increased production? Have you noticed 
the full page advertisements coming out in the 
daily eastern papers by the American Woolen 
Co. Don’t you think that this is the right 
course instead of trying to fool everybody by cry- 
ing car shortage and below production cost when 
the car situation is getting better every day and 
the manufacturers are still making a small profit? 
—Inguiry No. 2. 


[There is no question that judicious adver- 
tising pays, and no reason can be advanced 
why it would not pay if carried out along the 
line suggested in the foregoing query. Pros- 
pective builders in many instances are waiting 
for a decline in the cost of building material; 
but so far as lumber is concerned, the fact 
that no further important fall in prices can 
oceur so long as labor and other production 
costs remain at their present level ought to 


be more generally understood than it seems 
to be at present. The announced purpose on 
the part of some mills to reduce production is 
proof that they have no hope of increasing 
sales by lowering prices, nor can they see their 
way clear to maintain present output at prices 
now prevailing. No harm can come from ac- 
quainting the public with the true situation. 
A better understanding of the facts will help 
to clear the way for more satisfactory busi- 
ness in the lumber industry.—Epiror. ] 


THE JOBBER’S AUTHORITY DISPUTED 

Please let us know how you would decide the 
following dispute: 

A jobber orders a carload of 214-inch face yellow 
pine flooring from a millman who makes a mis- 
take and ships 24-inch face stock, instead. The 
customer objected, but finally agreed to keep the 
stock, if allowed a 10 percent reduction to make 
up for the difference in floor covering between 244- 
inch and 24-inch face. The jobber promptly agreed 
with his customer and allowed him this reduction 
and so notified the shipper. Some months later 
the shipper comes back claiming that the jobber 
had no right to make such an allowance, and 
should have talked his customer into taking the 
2%-inch face stock, which is a standard size; or 
otherwise, he should have given the millman an 
opportunity to adjust the matter, in hopes that 
the customer might take the stock without any 
reduction. The jobber can’t see the point, and 
both have decided to let you decide the matter.— 
Inquiry No. 108. 

[There may be decisions somewhere in the 
law books covering this case, but we can find 
none in authorities at hand. It appears to us 
that two contracts are involved. The first con- 
tract was between the jobber and the purchaser 
when the former sold the latter 2%4-inch floor- 
ing; and the other contract was between the 
jobber and the millman, when 214-inch flooring 
was bought. Both contracts were unintention- 
ally broken. The millman broke his by mistake 
in shipping the wrong size; and the jobber 
broke his with the purchaser when the wrong 
size was delivered. Each contract calls for 
separate adjustment of errors. The jobber 
compromised with the purchaser by agreeing 
to accept a 10 percent reduction. That con- 
tract was thus closed. 

The other contract is between the jobber and 
the millman, and really has nothing to do with 
the transaction between the jobber and final 
purchaser of the lumber. The millman is not 
concerned with the jobber’s and purchaser’s 
troubles; but he is concerned with his broken 
contract with the jobber (unintentionally 
broken), and it is up to him to adjust the trou- 
ble caused by delivering 21-inch flooring 
when the contract called for 21%4-inch. If an 
action for damages by the jobber against the 
millman on ground of broken contract by the 
latter should go to court, the decision would 
probably be that the jobber had been damaged 
by the loss he had sustained in settling with the 
final purchaser by accepting 10 percent reduc- 
tion. 

Our opinion, therefore, is that the jobber and 
millman should compromise, save court costs, 
and be more careful in the future to see that 
contracts are not broken by mistake.—EpiTor.] 


WHO STANDS THE LOSS? 
We turn to you for your opinion on a legal mat- 
ter. If we buy shingles at a delivered price at our 
station, whom should we hold responsible for their 


safe delivery, and to whom should we look to make. 


good the shortage, the shipper or the railroad com- 
pany? Which party can we hold legally respon- 
sible for the shortage ?—INQuIRY No. 102. 

[In this instance the carrier is responsible 
for the delivery of all that the bill of lading 
ealls for. It is assumed that the railroad com- 


pany will not sign a bill of lading for shingles © 


not received, and when it signs it, it becomes 
responsible for safe delivery at destination. 
The Supreme Court of Washington so ruled in 
a case almost exactly like this—Roy vs. Griffin, 
66 Pacific Reporter 66.—EpIToR.] 


INTERESTED IN ALDER FOR VENEER 

Please advise us from what district alder can 
be secured. If you can furnish us with a list of 
manufacturers, it would be appreciated very much. 
We are interested in this wood for veneer pur- 
poses.—INQuiRY No. 17. 

[This information is wanted by a manufac- 
turer in Indiana who has been supplied with 
the addresses of several veneer manufacturers 
who probably are in a position to make alder 
veneers. The addresses of others, who so re- 
quest, will be forwarded to the inquirer. 

Two species of alder which attain sizes fit- 
ting them for saw logs grow in the country west- 
ward from the Rocky Mountains, and they reach 
their best development in Washington, Oregon, 
and California. They are, respectively, white 
alder and red alder, the latter being most used 
and most abundant. Their names are based on 
the color of the wood.—Ep1Tor. } 


WHO CAN USE BUTTERNUT LUMBER? 

We have two or three carloads of 6/4 and 8/4 
log run butternut and would appreciate it if you 
could furnish us with a list of consumers that 
would be interested in the purchase of this stock.— 
Inquiry No, 16. 


[The foregoing inquiry was sent to us by a 
lumber company in Pennsylvania. A fine grade 
of butternut grows in that region. Twenty- 
one wood-using industries are on the list of 
users of the wood, the largest being planing 
mill products, boxes, passenger cars, furniture, 
vehicles, woodenware, musical instruments and 
professional and scientific instruments. But- 
ternut is in the same family as Circassian wal- 
nut, and in color and texture it has some re- 
semblance to that valuable wood, but it has less 
figure. It is sometimes employed as a substi- 
tute for Cireassian, French, English, and Italian 
walnuts, but lacks something of measuring up 
to them in beauty of grain and color. The ad- 
dress of the inquirer will be supplied on re- 
quest.—Ep1rTor. | 


LODGEPOLE PINE RUG POLES 

We noticed Inquiry No. 102 in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN for rug poles, and that you ask for 
gum, redwood, or spruce. We wonder if you could 
not use lodgepole pine? We have lots of it here. 
It is very strong and grows very straight. Do 
the poles have to be exactly 134” at both ends? 
These poles in their natural state would probably 
run about 134” at one end and 2” at the other. 
Would they have to be run thru a lath, or would 
the peeled poles fill the bill?—GaLLATIN LUMBER 
Co., BozEMAN, Mont.—InQuiry No. 102. 


[The foregoing suggestion is interesting. 
The lodgepole pine owes its name to the former 
use made of it by Indians-for tent poles. The 
wild natives were accustomed to journey long 
distances, from the plains to the mountains, to 
procure these light, slender, strong poles for 
their wigwams. No others so light and suit- 
able could be had. They selected saplings of 
proper size, cut and peeled them in summer, 
left them exposed for months to sun and wind 
to season, and in the autumn they dragged the 
poles, with horses or dogs, to the sites selected 
for their winter camps, and there erected 
their skin lodges. 


The lodgepole pine has very little taper and 
is usually limbless except at the extreme top. 
It is one of the slowest-growing trees, and a 
small pole may be a hundred years old. Im- 
mense areas are covered with it among the 
Rocky Mountains and westward, where it is 
known as a ‘‘fire tree,’’ because it often 
takes possession of districts after severe forest 
fires have burned the ground clean. The cones 
resist heat like salamanders, and for that rea- 
son this tree’s seed is often the only seed left 
on burned tracts. The heat of the passing fire 
merely opens the cones and permits the dis- 
persal of the seed by the time the ground has 
cooled. 

If this pine is found suitable for rug poles, 
the supply can be depended on.—Ep1Tor. ] 
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The General Business Situation 


The business situation is still governed by 
elements which make for restraint on opera- 
tions, and cautious hesitation on the part of 
business men, altho that has been one of the 
predominating features of the situation for 
several months, is now more marked nearly 
everywhere. Political uncertainties and the 
mild autumn weather explain in part the pres- 
ent accentuated depression in various -lines 
of commerce and industry, but the fundamen- 
tal cause undoubtedly is the continued radical 
readjustment of prices from the inflated levels 
that prevailed during the summer. Even tho 
prices on a good many of the principal com- 
modities have for some time shown a steady 
decline (Dun’s list of wholesale quotations for 
Oct. 16 shows a preponderance of recessions 
for twenty-three consecutive weeks) there has 
been no buying response to the lower prices, 
because many merchants and consumers seem 
to believe that by purchasing now they would 
only assist in checking the downward trend of 
prices. Instead, many of them entertain a 
sometimes mistaken notion regarding the de- 
sirability of forcing prices to the very lowest 
level possible; and there is no longer a de- 
mand for stocks of any merchandise other 
than what absolutely has to be had to meet 
the current requirements. Instead of stocking 
up at present prices, which, in some com- 
modities like lumber, seem to be particularly 
eonducive to such action, the main tendency 
is to liquidate supplies whenever possible, and 
in retail circles this feature is now not: only 
more noticeable than recently, but may be- 
come still more pronounced if there is no early 
change in buying disposition. 


e _ — 


Southern Pine Market Conditions 


The southern pine market remains un- 
changed in its main features. Some of the 
mills have noted a slight inerease in their 
volume of business, especially from the South- 
east, during the last week or two, and it is 
expected that this improvement will soon be 
felt by the entire industry, altho it probably 
will not for some time be sufficient materially 
to change the present complexion of the situa- 
tion. As stated before in these columns, any 
real increase in market activity before the 
turn of the year is not counted on, altho some 
slight improvement undoubtedly will be noted 
very shortly. Prices of southern pine remain 
virtually unchanged, except for the fact that 
some of the ‘‘high’’ mills have recently re- 
vised their lists to conform more nearly with 
the market. The following extract from a 
circular letter sent out under date of Oct. 15 
by one of the large southern pine manufac- 
turing concerns to its salesmen, conveys some 
information regarding conditions which prob- 
ably has general application: ‘‘From now on 
until the first of the year we want to run our 
mills on the low grades and surplus stocks in 
order that we may approach the season of 
1921 with a complete assortment. Strict ob- 
servation of stock sheets must therefore be 
insisted on. For, since we are selling lumber 
at a loss, our sales must be confined to the 
lumber that we are in position to furnish for 
immediate shipment, as we do not care to book 
an order that can not move promptly at pres- 
ent prices. From the enclosed lists you will 
notice that quite a lot of stock is dressed and 
piled about the plant. This material is going 
to deteriorate, resulting in considerable loss 
and in unpleasantness with customers unless 
shipment can be made before winter rains fall 
on it. You will please, therefore, leave no 
stone unturned to get orders covering this 
dressed stock, as it is going to be expensive 
for us to permit it to remain stacked around 
the plant. We believe you will see some im- 
provement in the market situation—in fact, 
it is already in evidence. We have sold more 


\ 





lumber within the last three days than we 
sold of similar grades within the previous 
week or ten days. Altogether the situation 
presents a better appearance, and we believe 
that we will find it less difficult to sell lumber 
and that you will find more uniformity in the 
matter of prices.’’? In expectation of a firmer 
market in the near future, buyers will prob- 
ably not find it as easy as it has been to force 
concessions, because prices today are generally 
determined by the stock sheets. If these show 
an oversupply of the item wanted, concessions 
might be secured, but if they are in line with 
general stocks the mills, endeavoring as they 
are to enter the new year with well rounded 
stocks and assortments, are not inclined to 
haggle. 

The report of 150 mills for the week ended 
Oct. 15 is as follows: 


Shipments Wroduction 
64,561,354’ 65,020,017’ 


Orders 
49,275,303’ 


Western Pines Market Situation 


The western pines market shows no change 
in its fundamental conditions. The recent 
decrease on the part of the Inland Empire 
mills of list prices on several of the items has 
not as yet gained reflection in increased inter- 
est in the market. Not before the sash and 
door plants resume operations on a more active 
scale in preparation for the spring building 
season will any real betterment occur in the 
market. But after this development there is 
likely to be a scarcity of certain items of 
western pines, particularly of shop, due to the 
low stocks of everything but the lower grades 
which the mills are carrying. Thirty-seven 
representative Inland Empire mills report as 
follows for the week ended Oct. 9: 

Shipments Production Orders 
13,654,000’ 27,193,000’ 7,275,000’ 


The California and southern Oregon mills 
report quiet conditions on the white and sugar 
pine market, with a light eastern demand, tho 
inquiries for stocks are rather numerous. 
There is practically no clear for sale, and 
altho common is still in fair supply large de- 
mand for this lumber is expected for box 
shook purposes, as a result of the big crop of 
citrus fruit, estimated to be about 25 percent 
greater than last year’s. The mills say that 
with the amount of lumber they now have on 
hand and will be able to accumulate before the 
mountain mills close down, there will not be 
enough to take care of all requirements before 
the next manufacturing season, which will 
open about next May. Hence, prices are be- 
ing firmly maintained, the manufacturers pre- 
ferring to hold their stocks rather than to 
force them on the market at present. During 
the week ended Oct. 9, fourteen white and 
sugar pine mills reported as follows: 

Shipments Production Orders 
7,391,000’ 17,776,000’ 5,069,000’ 


The Douglas Fir Situation 


Except for a continued weakening of prices, 
the Douglas fir market has undergone no note- 
worthy change during the last week. It is very 
difficult these days to ascertain just what the 
market is, on account of the great divergence 
in prices asked and received, but a careful 
check-up shows the following prices to be well 
in line with the market: Dimension and small 
timbers, $1 below Rail B list; boards and ship- 
lap, $3 over; No. 2 and better slash grain, No. 2 
clear and better drop siding and ceiling, $6 to 
$7.50 over; vertical grain flooring, $10 over; 
finish and stepping, $15 over. These are reck- 
oned by the mills as rock bottom prices, and 
there is a marked tendency on their part to re- 
fuse to sell below that level, because even that 
represents a loss, and they feel that there is 
no necessity for making further sacrifices. They 





have done their full share in bringing prices 
down to bedrock in order to stimulate the build- 
ing program and expect to see a decided im- 
provement in the demand for building material 
within the next few months. During the week 
ended Oct. 9, 121 representative Douglas fir 
mills reported as follows: 
Shipments Production Orders 
66,026,967’ 70,236,673’ 59.407 277’ 
Eleven California redwood mills report as fol- 
lows for the week ended Oct. 9: 


Shipments Production 
4,031,000’ 6,995,000’ 


Orders 
6,470,000’ 


The North Carolina Pine Market 


The dullness of the North Carolina pine 
market is unbroken. The volume of inquiries 
has been very small, and often call for un- 
usual items and not for the stocks that the 
mills are desirous of moving. Quite a number 
of feelers, however, have been put out by 
buyers to sound out the market situation, 
usually accompanied by offers of very low 
prices on small blocks of stock. In most in- 
stances these offers have been flatly turned 
down, but some of the smaller mills, in urgent 
need of business, are understood to have weak- 
ened under this pressure, which certainly is 
not assisting in strengthening the market. 
Much of the business originating in the North 
Carolina pine territory now goes to the south- 
western mills on account of their ability to 
make prices that the North Carolina mills can 
not meet. Their production is still less than 
half of normal, but labor is more plentiful, 
and some of the mills have shown an inclina- 
tion toward increasing their production, in the 
hope of thus decreasing manufacturing costs 
in order to compete for some of the business 
offered. During the week ended Oct. 9 forty- 
two North Carolina pine mills reported as 
follows: 

- Shipments 
4,498,382’ 


Orders 
3,190,800’ 


Production 
7,575,162’ 


The Trade in Hardwoods 


No improvement in the hardwood market is 
reportable. Prices continue to be very irregular, 
with a further downward tendency. It is re- 
ported that several of the larger mills have with- 
drawn practically all offerings from the market 
on the ground that prices have declined farther 
than current conditions justify. A recent fea- 
ture of the hardwood market was the demand 
for low grades, particularly of gum and poplar 
for box making purposes; but that demand also 
has now virtually disappeared, leaving the mar- 
ket in a lethargic and featureless state. For 
this reason curtailment of operations is becom- 
ing the rule in the southern hardwood territory ; 
logging operations in many sections have been 
discontinued, and the mills are closing down as 
soon as their log supply has been manufactured 
into lumber. However, there is a silver lining 
to every dark cloud, and there are few hardwood 
lumbermen who are not expecting a tremendous- 
ly changed condition to follow the turn of the 

ear. 

. One feature of the situation which is gaining 
unusual prominence is the anxiety of many in- 
dustrial consumers, such as automobile and body 
makers, furniture and musical instrument manu- 
facturers, to dispose of their lumber stocks. 
This has perhaps been especially evident in 
Chicago territory, where many of the distribu- 
ters have been approached for ideas as to prices 
that could be quickly realized and with sug- 
gestions that their assistance in moving these 
stocks would be welcomed. The principal reason 
for this seems to be that money is urgently 
needed to finance operations, and another is that 
eancelations recently have been so heavy that 
the firms, so they say, can have no immediate 
use for their lumber stocks. 
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Declares Prices Must Be Lowered 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Detroit, Micu., Oct. 20.—The high cost of 
lumber and other building materials must be 
lowered to protect the great middle class of 
the country, declared William Howard Taft, 
former president, in Detroit Tuesday. Address- 
ing the Plastering Contractors’ International 
Association, the former president placed him- 
self firmly behind any move to accelerate build- 
ing and to stabilize market conditions so that 
building at this time is less of a venture. 

President Oscar A. Reum, of Chicago, in one 
of the chief addresses before the convention 
which was still in session at this writing, de- 
clared that since 1915 the costs of building ma- 
terials necessary for a home have gone up 210 
percent against a wage increase averaging 110 
percent. : 

There were more than 100 delegates from all 
parts of the United States and Canada present. 


—_—eoer * 


Expects Higher Prices Soon 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 20.—The following 
statement is made on the front page of the new 
Long-Bell price list: 

During the last half of last year and the first 
part of this year when southern pine prices were 
advancing hourly, and, to our minds, beyond good 
reasons therefor, in order to protect the industry 
and all users of lumber we made an announcement 

aranteeing our prices against further advances 

or stated periods. We believed then—and do now 
—that lumber prices went too high, and we did 
what we could to check them. The reverse, how- 
ever, is the situation at present. Prices have been 
declining rapidly for some weeks until they have 
reached the point where they are ruinous to the 
lumber industry, because they are lower than the 
cost of at least 50 percent of the producers, and 
that, too, by figuring the stumpage at $3.50 to 
$4 a thousand less than it can be sold for in the 


ee, 

It is possible, but not probable, we think, that 
labor reduction and increased efficiency may 
minimize the loss, but it is not our expectation that 
it will be sufficient to overcome the difference. We 
know that conditions existing at present do not 
justify selling our commodity below what it costs 
to produce it, and hence from the standpoint of 
self preservation we have decided to make another 
announcement to handlers and users of lumber, of 
our low limit, expressing the opinion that the pres- 
ent prices can not obtain very long and that the 
slightest increase in demand will cause a sharp 
advance in prices, and so at present prices we 
shall accept only a sufficient number of orders to 
build our order file to a reasonable extent, for the 
reason that we expect to see higher prices prevail 
in the very near future. 


Heavy Fire Losses in Mississippi 


JACKSON, Miss., Oct. 18.—The fire fiend has 
been getting in an extra lot of work among 
the lumber manufacturers in this State recently, 
and Jackson has been the heaviest loser. Fire 
swept thru the lumber manufacturing district 
in Duttonville on Wednesday afternoon, Oct. 
13, destroying two large lumber plants and for 
‘a time threatening the loss of two other wood- 
working concerns. The entire southern part of 
the city was threatened for a time by the flying 
sparks and a number of cottages were de- 
stroyed. The plants of the Mercantile Lum- 
ber Co. and the Pioneer Lumber Co. are almost 
total losses, only a small part of the lumber in 
the yards being saved. Four hundred men were 
thrown out of employment. The Chess-Wymond 
Co., manufacturer of barrel staves, suffered a 
loss of $4,000 and the Jackson Casket Co. was 
saved by hard fighting. The Mercantile Lum- 
ber Co.’s plant, exclusive of yard stocks, repre- 
sented an original cost of about $100,000. At 
present prices it is doubtful if it could be re- 
placed for $150,000. There was on hand in 
the yards about 1,000,000 feet of dressed south- 
ern pine. The Pioneer Lumber Co., with about 
2,500,000 feet of high grade southern pine pole 
stock in the yards, suffered about as great a 
loss. The former company was insured for 
about $90,000, and the latter for about 70 per- 
cent of its loss, it is said. The Pioneer Lumber 
Co. is owned by St. Louis capitalists and was a 





comparatively new project. 
be rebuilt. 

The other fires reported within the last few 
days were at Sebastopol, Miss., where the plant 
of the Henderson-Molphs Lumber OCo., with 
5,000,000 feet of lumber, was destroyed, and 
at Pelahatchie, Miss., where the plant of the 
Gammill Lumber Co., valued at $500,000, was 
destroyed. The total loss on these Mississippi 
plants will be over $1,000,000, it is said. All 
are to be rebuilt. 


Both plants will 


Honored by Sons of Revolution 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 20.—John B. White, 
president Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange 
Co., was nationally honored last night at the 
annual meeting of the Kansas City chapter of 
the Sons of the American Revolution at the 
University Club, when he was nominated for 
registrar of the national society. The nomina- 
tion for registrar had been accorded States west 
of the Mississippi. These in turn passed the 
honor to Missouri as being the State strongest 
in membership. State headquarters in St. Louis 
requested Kansas City to make the nomination, 
and the venerable lumberman and philanthropist 
was named by acclamation. 


Commerce Commission Decisions 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 21—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission today handed down an 
opinion in investigation and suspension docket 
No. 1186, holding that the proposed cancelation 
of joint rates in connection with the Gulf, Mo- 
bile & Northern Railroad is not justified. About 
65 percent of the traffic carried by the Gulf, 
Mobile & Northern is lumber. The commission 
in its opinion concedes that the Gulf line is 
laboring under difficulties but at the same time 
it points out that the cancelation of joint rates 
would result in substantial increases to shippers, 
and the carriers interested made no attempt to 
establish the reasonableness of the increased 
rates. The commission suggests as a possible 
solution of the difficulties of the Gulf line that 
the trunk line connection arrange for the pub- 
lication of proportional rates from the re- 
stricted territory to its junctions with the Guif 
on a basis that will make the thru rates no 
higher than those now in effect. 

In a fourth section order the commission 
authorizes the Frisco road and carriers partici- 
pating in tariff I. C. C. 7445 to continue from 





points of origin to points of destination shown 
in this tariff, rates on shingle tow and wood 
billets, rived, split and sawed, the same as 
contemporaneously maintained on lumber, with- 
out observing the long and short haul provision 
of the Act to Regulate Commerce. 


Decides Penalty Charge Reasonable 

{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuHinerTon, D. C., Oct. 20.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission today handed down a 
formal opinion in Docket No. 10642—Lowry 
Lumber Co. vs. Director General as agent, New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. et 
al.—holding that the demurrage charges on car- 
load shipments of lumber originating at points 
in Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas and 
Washington that accrued at points in Illinois, 
Iowa, Missouri and New York were not shown 
to have been unreasonable. This case includes 
several complaints filed by the Lowry Lumber 
Co. attacking the reasonableness of the demur- 
rage charges of $3, $6 and $10 a day on the 
ground that they were in the nature of a pen- 
alty, were arbitrary, yielded an excess return on 
the equipment used and were confiscatory. The 
commission points out that this same condition 
was advanced in a previous case filed by this 
company alleging the unreasonableness of de- 
murrage charges in excess of $1 a day: 

‘¢We there reviewed circumstances under 
which demurrage charges were increased from 
the former $1 a car a day to the amounts here 
assailed, and found the increased charges of $3, 
$6 and $10 not unjust or unreasonable. There 
is nothing in the present record to cause us to 
alter that conclusion, nor is there any evidence 
upon which we can condemn the charges of $2 
and $5 a car a day applicable immediately prior 
to the period of Federal control.’’ 


Shreveport Situation More Hopeful 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
SHREVEPORT, La., Oct. 21.—No further re- 

cession in prices and very slight improvement in 
demand, covers the status of the southern pine 
market for the last week. Mills are fighting 
shy of orders, shipping out principally stock on 
hand. Stocks are becoming badly broken and 
some dealers find difficulty in placing orders. 
Mills with mixed cars are obtaining slightly 
better prices. There appears to be a slight 
tendency to take advantage of the low prices 
and the situation generally is more hopeful. 





Misstatement of Position of Lumber Manufacturers Concerning Penalty 


In the issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
dated Oct. 16, page 103, was published a state- 
ment from the directing manager of the Amer- 
ican Wholesale Lumber Association, with refer- 
ence to the $10 tariff on lumber ears held for 
reconsignment, that 

*“The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, too, gives this as its view’? (i. e., ‘‘that 
this penalty charge is discriminatory, unfair and 
illegal and should be removed’’) ; ‘‘and has in- 
structed Attorney Boyle and Mr. Carnahan at 
Washington to that effect.’’ 

This is a misstatement of the position of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
and was made without its knowledge or 
authority. 

The position of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association with respect to the abuses 
of reconsignment has been publicly declared for 
more than a year, and has been adhered to 
without change. With respect to the complaint 
recently filed against the existing $10 tariff, 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has as yet taken no position. This is due 
exclusively to the absence of complete unanim- 
ity among the regional associations affiliated 
with it, as to the desirability at this time of 


the defense of the present tariff as the specific 
means of eliminating or minimizing the injury 
to the lumber industry incident to the misuse of 
transportation equipment. 

Of twelve regional associations of manufac- 
turers affiliated with the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, two only have withheld 
approval of an active defense by it of the exist- 
ing tariff. The opinion of the great bulk of the 
lumber industry as represented in the several 
regional associations, is in favor of its retention. 
The absence of action by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association in defense of this 
tariff is due exclusively to the strict adherence 
to its stated and published policy of represent- 
ing the manufacturing lumber industry in those 
traffic matters only in which its action has the 
unanimous approval of its affiliated regional 
associations, 

(Signed) NationaL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ 

ASSOCIATION, 


It was John (not Paul) Bunyan who said: 
‘*Tf a cobbler by trade I’ll make it my pride 
the best of all cobblers to be; and if only a 
tinker, no tinker on earth shall mend an old 
kettle like me.’’ 
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FAVORS SOUTHERN RESEARCH STATION 


New Or.LEANS, La., Oct. 18.—L. H. Clapp, 
-assistant United States forester in charge of 
research work for the Forest Service, was in 
New Orleans last week on his way back to 
Washington after an inspection of Louisiana 
forests and forest conditions. In company with 
R. D. Forbes, superintendent of the forestry 
division of the State conservation department, 
Mr. Clapp visited the forest reserve of the 
Urania Lumber Co. at Urania, La., where he 
-diseussed reforestation methods and outlook 
with Henry E. Hardtner, president of the 
Urania company and one of the pioneer forest 
conservationists. 

Mr. Clapp said he favored and would sup- 
port the project to establish a forest research 
and experiment station in the South, and was 
most favorably impressed with the possibilities 
-of such a station to be established in the region 
he had just visited. Said he: 

There is no other place in the United States 
that has come under my_ observation which offers 
wider opportunity than Louisiana, with its great 
variety of trees. If the station comes here, it 
will mean that about a dozen technically trained 
foresters will be constantly in the State, devising 
methods to save the forests of the American con- 
‘tinent from extermination. The work that has 
already been conducted at Urania by the United 
States Forest Service has contributed materially to 
our knowledge of tree growth and reforestation, 
and has partly solved a number of important 
problems. I am convinced that in the South Ties 


the future supply of pine timber for the eastern 
part of the United States. 


QUOTATIONS ON NEW YORK MARKET 


New York, Oct. 18.—Lumber of all kinds is 
‘being offered to New York dealers by mills in 
the South and West at prices far below those 
of three months ago. Fluctuations in quota- 
tions received by several dealers within the last 
few days are deseribed as being greater than 
‘ever before known. 

For instance, l-inch sap gum was offered 
to a Broadway lumberman by a North Carolina 
concern at $54.50 a thousand, and thin stock at 
$35 to $40 a thousand. Another dealer up- 
town received a quotation for the same kind of 
lumber from a firm in the same southern State 
in which the price for 1-inch gum of the same 
quality was $75 a thousand. This lumber three 
months ago would have been considered ‘cheap 
at $85 to $90. 

Quartered Mississippi red gum was offered at 
$110 a thousand, against a price of $200 a short 
time ago. 

A Pittsburgh concern offered 800,000 feet of 
western pine No. 1 common and better at $58 
a thousand feet, whereas $80 would have been 
considered a cheap price a few weeks ago. The 
western lumber was offered f. 0. b. Pittsburgh, 
the New York buyer to pay the war tax. 

The prices of domestic ash, pine and chest- 
nut are holding up well iy quotations received 
by a number of New York dealers. 


SYSTEMATIC READING OF TRADE PAPERS 


CoLuMBus, OnIo, Oct. 19.—The American 
Column & Lumber Co., of Columbus, Ohio, 
has introduced an innovation in the method of 
reading trade papers which may be of con- 
siderable interest to other lumber concerns in 
the country. The plan, originated by E. M. 
Stark, secretary of the company, calls for the 
use of a printed slip, printed in large quanti- 
ties for the routing of periodicals thru the of- 
fice. 

The slip contains spaces for the president, 
vice president and treasurer, secretary, sales 
manager, assistant sales manager, chief account- 
ant and assistant. The assistant is first given 
the job of reading the paper when it arrives 
in the office and he makes notations on the slip 
as to what pages will be interesting and instruc- 
tive to the various officers, The order of read- 
ing is also shown by numbers starting with 1. 
When an official has read the paper at first 
he initials the fact in a space for that purpose 
and passes it on. Space is given for the final 
reading and also for comments. Lastly when 
the paper has passed thru the various officials’ 
hands, if any item or items are cut out it is 


noted on the slip. The paper is then filed for 
future reference. 

Mr. Stark finds that this plan is excellent 
to insure the reading of the paper by the vari- 
ous officials and department heads. The same 
plan is followed in the operating offices, which 
are located at Stark, W. Va. Here the fore- 
men, superintendent, bookkeeper and other de- 
partment heads are listed on the slip and the 
same procedure as in the central office is used. 

In looking over the files of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN it is shown that practically all of 
the officers, including sales manager, chief ac- 
countant and other heads have read the paper. 
Notations on the bottom of the page, under 
comments, show the various articles as read by 
the different officials. Reference back to these 
issues will show quickly what is wanted if an 
official is looking for any particular story or 
item several months back. 





INDIAN COMES TO LEARN PAPER MAKING 


Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 18.—Changing from 
the long robe and turban of a native of India 
to the ordinary clothing of an American college 
freshman, Nehdi Hasan Samuels, graduate of 
Christian College, India, veteran of the Meso- 
potamian campaign with British Indian troops, 

has entered the New 
York State College of 
Forestry at Syracuse, to 
take the new course in 
paper and pulp making. 

Mr. Samuels came to 
America early last sum- 
mer, went to work as a 
sawmill hand in the 
plant of the Carthage 


, 





NEHDI HASAN 
SAMUELS 
IN NATIVE COSTUME 





Sulphite Pulp & Paper 

Co., to get a practical 

knowledge of American 

methods before starting 
| like any freshman in the 
.| State college. 

He is a native of 
| Batna, Province of 
|Behar, and went four 
years ago to Christian 
College at Lucknow, which is affiliated with 
Allahabad University, graduating last spring. 
When the war was at its height he went into the 
Y. M. C. A. service with British Indian troops, 
was assigned to the Mesopotamian Expedition- 
ary Force, debarked at Basra, and was assigned 
to hospital duty at Amara. Now he plans to se- 
cure training in the paper industry, to return 
to his native land, where this industry is said 
to offer a promising field. 





MEXICO IMPORTING MUCH LUMBER 


LarEDO, TEX., Oct. 18.—Cross ties for rail- 
roads, lumber and mine props are being shipped 
into Mexico thru the several Rio Grande border 
ports of entry at the rate of more than one 
hundred cars a week, as shown by the records of 
the custom officials at Laredo, Eagle Pass, 
Brownsville and El Paso. Cross ties lead the 
list in number of ears, with bridge timbers and 
lumber coming second in the list. Many cars 
of mine props are going into Mexico for use 
in making repairs to mine workings that have 
fallen into bad condition thru long disuse. Many 
ears of machinery are also being shipped to 
Mexico. The demand for tractors and thresh- 
ers in that country seems to be large, judging 
from the large number of cars of that equip- 
ment which have been sent across the Rio Grande 
during the last few weeks. 


LUMBER INDUSTRY NOT MONOPOLISTIC 


NEw York, Oct, 18.—A direct answer to the 
question as to whether lumber is monopolistic 
in complexion as an industry is found in a re- 
cent Government.report by R. C. Bryant, indus- 
trial examiner of the Forest Service branch of 
the War Industries Board, of which Bernard 
M. Baruch was chairman. The report dis- 
misses this phase of the situation with these 
words: 

The lumber industry, to a greater extent than 
any other of our large industries, is individualistic 
in character, with only a few large groups of in- 
terests in any way comparable to the steel and 
meat-packing industries. The reasons for this are 
many. The manufacture of lumber has become a 


reat industry within the lifetime of men now liv- 


ng, many of whom are still in active control of 
the business. Some attempts have been made to 
consolidate large interests, but the difficulties of a 
satisfactory adjustment of consolidation values 
and of the establishment of an organization not 
in conflict with the laws of the various States and 
of the nation have appeared almost insurmount- 
able. The tendency has been rather to form in- 
dividual operating companies with sufficient capi- 
tal to control adequate amounts of raw material 
and to operate on independent competitive lines. 


MISSOURI BAND MILL DESTROYED 


KENNETT, Mo., Oct. 18.—Fire visited the 
plant of the Hemphill Lumber Co., manufac- 
turer of hardwood lumber, on the night of Oct. 
15, destroying the double band mill, power 
plant and machine shop. The plant was insured 
and the company will begin rebuilding at once, 
as there is still about four years run of timber 
at its present location. The plant has a capac- 
ity of 80,000 feet daily. The company also 
operates a circular mill of 25,000 feet daily 
capacity at Bucoda, Mo. J. A. Hemphill is 
president of the concern. 


URGES RAILROADS TO FILE AMENDED TARIFFS 


PorTLAND, OreE., Oct. 16.—Expressing the 
firm belief that the recently established freight 
rate advances granted by the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission are unjust and ruinous to 
the lumber industry of ‘the Pacific Northwest, 
and that many lumber manufacturing plants 
of the Northwest will have to close unless the 
condition is rectified, a resolution was adopted 
at the district convention of the Loyal Legion 
of Loggers & Lumbermen at Baker, Ore., this 
week, urging the railroads immediately to file 
amended freight tariffs to permit the shipping 
of lumber thru ordinary channels. Similar 
resolutions will be adopted, it is predicted, by 
the board of directors of the 4-L organization as 
soon as they meet. President Norman F. Cole- 
man, of the Legion, stated today that so far 
as he can ascertain the dullness in the lumber 
market at the present time is in a large measure 
due to the effect of the freight increase and 
while business may improve shortly when the 
retail yards and industrial plants find them- 
selves absolutely in need of material, the lum- 
ber industry will suffer from the high freight 
rates to an extent that is difficult to estimate 
at this time. He believes that an adjustment 
will have to be made. The shutting down of 
mills thruout the Pacific Northwest is having 
the effect of scattering and disorganizing labor 
and it will take some time to get back to normal 
after conditions begin to improve. 


COMPOSITION FLOORS UNSATISFACTORY 


SEATTLE, WasH., Oct. 16—A London news 
dispatch printed in a recent issue of the Seattle 
Star says: 

Houses built by the Nottingham Corporation in 


Stockhill Lane have been occupied but- three 
months, but already complaints are made that the 
composition floors are cracking and bursting. 

Offensive smells and dampness are other kicks 
made by the tenants. Hence there has been con- 
siderable moving out. One family claimed that 
its living room floor cracked open with a noise 
like an explosion, and that its furniture is coming 
apart due to dampness in the house. 


This would seem to be pretty good evidence 
that the substitution of composition floors for 
wood floors has not been a gratifying success. 
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8% “THERE'S NO PLACE LIKE HOME™ S38a—aim 


Pequaming—Where cecal wi 4 Employees Work Together 


It is a safe assumption that, present condi- 
tions between employer and employee obtaining, 
and as long as the timber resources of this na- 
tion shall last, there will always exist distinct 
differences between the boss and the bossed in 
the lumber industry of this continent. There 
is a never ceasing and, in fact, a constantly in- 
creasing tendency among the woods workers 
towards better living conditions, via the higher- 
wage route; and until that demand is met in 
some substantial way by the employer, it is a 
practical certainty that labor troubles in the 
woods will go on. 

And yet, if we look around a bit, we are al- 
most forced to the conclusion that, after all, 
it is not always and entirely the fault of the 
worker. In fact, a recent trip thru Upper 
Michigan’s hardwood belt has convinced us 
pretty definitely that it is actually a question of 
management purely and simply. 

I know of no instance where this theory is 
more forcibly demonstrated than in the little 
lumbering settlement of Pequaming, Baraga 
County, Upper Michigan, where Charles Heb- 
ard & Sons, Inc., have not only established 
a thriving lumbering settlement among their 
workers, but have actually created a community 
so remarkable that a visit to the place is a 
revelation. 

With ample realization of the value of satis- 
fied labor, the Hebards have gone in exten- 
sively on a plan to cater, almost elaborately, 
to the contentment of the employee. And this 
they have accomplished so successfully that a 
recent strike wave, which swept thru the entire 
region, crippling most of the bigger concerns 
now in operation in Upper Michigan and seri- 
ously curtailing lumbering activities in that 
section, merely scratched the serene surface of 
activity at Pequaming. In fact it had little or 
no appreciable effect upon the Hebard output. 

The first indication of what Charles and D. 
L. Hebard have done toward insuring themselves 
against loss thru labor trouble is evidenced in 
the approach to the village of Pequaming. The 

. evidence consists of nine miles of excellent, 
well-graded, macadamized highway, extending 
from the township line of L’Anse, another lum- 
bering village in Baraga County. An official 
highway map will not show the road, for it is 
not a main trunk highway. It is the creation of 
Charles Hebard & Sons, Inc., entirely, for 
the use and convenience not only of their em- 
ployees, but for the use and convenience of the 
thousands who come annually to visit the little 
lumbering village. 

As one enters Pequaming the first impression 
is probably the cleanliness of the place. The 
road, winding thru a dell of tall oaks, cedars 
and hemlocks, is entirely free from refuse, or 
debris of any kind. And on each side appear 
cozy looking cottages, each glistening with fresh- 
ness and radiant amid the well kept premises. 
White picket fences heavily trained with vines 
separate the cottages from each other and from 
the road. 

In the heart of the village is located the sum- 
mer home of D. L. Hebard, a luxurious tho not 
extravagant bungalow, almost entirely sur- 
rounded by tall hemlocks, and the premises 
artistically arranged, with gravel drive-ways, 
flower beds and other decorative features. 

The present population of Pequaming is 
about five hundred, with as many more eager 
applicants to pick from when the need requires. 
We stopped one of the workers on his way to 
the mill and asked him what had brought him 
to Pequaming. He replied: ‘‘If you knew of 
a place where you could rent a house for $1 a 
year, where water and light are provided free, 
where cord wood is furnished you at $1.50 a load, 
where meat, groceries and clothing are pro- 
vided at a cost far below that which you would 
pay in any other community and, besides, re- 


[By L. D. Tucker] 


ceived wages of from $5 to $6 a day, would you 
go there?’” 

It is true. Here in Pequaming the Hebards 
have built up a codperative organization which, 
for its size, is probably without equal. A mar- 
ried Hebard employee receives his house with 
no charge except the $1 a year to make the 
contract legal. The Hebards, of course, own 
the property, but they charge nothing for its 
occupancy. That same worker receives his light 
and water free of charge. <A codperative gen- 
eral merchandise store provides all necessary 
commodities at prices far below the usual scale 
charged in other towns and cities. And during 
the period of the war, when values of all com- 
modities leaped skyward, this little store laid 
in a large stock of goods at prewar prices, and 





A Farmer’s Year 


Unless every indication fails, this will 
be a banner crop year not only in Kansas 
but practically thruout the United States. 
It is a farmer's year. 

The fact that it is a farmer’s year gives 
the farmer special opportunities. In bad 
crop years, his attention is likely to be 
concentrated on making both ends meet, 
or at best his thought is confined to ob- 
jects not very remote from the present 
time. In a year such as 1920, however, 
he may rest unworried, for the time be- 
ing at least, and give his thoughts to mat- 
ters that will mean much to him in the 
long future. 

In the first place, he can review the 
good years and the bad years. In the 
good years almost everything that was 
raised proved profitable. Weather and 
other conditions were exceptionally fa- 
vorable. But what proved profitable in 
the bad years? And were not the things 
that proved profitable in the bad years 
the very ones that made the best profits 
in the good years? On a careful study 
of these questions a permanent agricul- 
ture may be built. 

The farmer may also ask himself what 
his community needs if it is to be the 
best possible place in which to live. Bet- 
ter schools? Better roads? A community. 
center? Stronger farm organizations? 
What changes will make the community 
best for not only the men but the women 
and the boys and the giris? 

These are not questions, perhaps, that 
any farmer wants to ask or answer indi- 
vidually. Probably no farmer would an- 
swer even the questions about farming 
itself without consultation with members 
of his family and his neighbors. A year 
like this is a fine year for neighborhood 
counsel. People are prosperous, and 
prosperous people can consult without the 
animosities that sometimes arise under 
other circumstances. This year can be 
made the beginning of better things in 
farming itself and in all phases of rural 
life.—Kansas Industrialist. 











earried the Hebard community safely over that 
trying period at the same low prices. 

All considered, is it any wonder that the labor 
agitator gets no further than the outskirts of 
Pequaming with his argument? More than one 
such persons have been ordered from the com- 
munity by the workers themselves, without the 
slightest interference on the part of the officials. 
Is it any wonder that the recent timberworkers’ 
uprising in Upper Michigan affected the Heb- 
ards to the extent of but two individuals—single 
‘‘floaters,’?? who had no particular interest in 
the actual welfare of the community? Not a 
single department of the work was curtailed in 
the least by their leaving. 

And further, is it any wonder that the Heb- 
ard operations in Baraga County are going full 


blast, winter and summer, and are operating 
with the help of the best kind of labor—the 
conscientious, home and peace-loving type of 
help which tends to a successful and prosperous 
industry? 

Pequaming is one of the most attractive points, 
scenically, that the summer visitor could pos- 
sibly find; and at the same time it is the liveli- 
est, most prosperous and self-satisfied commu- 
nity in the upper peninsula of Michigan. It 
may never grow much larger than it is—de- 
pendent entirely upon the Hebard operations. 
But under the present policy it will forever be 
free from labor agitation, from the difficulties 
and differences which constantly confront the 
majority of the lumber operators. The Hebard 
men are conscientious, hardworking, reliable and 
happy. And what more could the Hebards wish 
for in the way of compensation? 

But that is not all. Years of operation thru- 
out the Hebard holdings have created a large 
acreage of cutover land, well adapted to agri- 
culture. A year or two ago the Hebards 
launched a small, tho energetic campaign toward 
the colonization of these idle lands. Easy pay- 
ment terms and the benefits of a credit system at 
the general merchandise store, at Pequaming, 
are two features that have thus far placed about 
fifty farmer settlers on the property, and they 
are going ahead rapidly. It is all ‘‘ pioneering,’’ 
and slow work for some of them, but every pos- 
sible help is being extended by the Hebards in 
the organization of a successful farming com- 
munity on the idle lands. Not infrequently a 
settler, halted in the development of his farm 
by lack of funds, will turn in for a winter with 
the woodsmen, coming out in the spring with 
sufficient ‘‘stake’’ to improve a good portion of 
his holdings during the summer and fall. 

To fully appreciate the Hebard system, one 
must visit the village of Pequaming; see the 
men at work and play; visit the farmer settlers; 
hear their stories—and then be convinced that, 
after all, it is merely a question of management. 





HEAR EXPERTS ON INCOME TAX 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Oct. 18.—Milwaukee lum- 
ber interests were well represented at a meeting 
held in the Milwaukee Association of Com- 
merce rooms on Oct. 14 for the purpose of 
discussing income tax questions with experts. 
The association has arranged for a series of 


meetings. The next subject will be ‘‘Inven- 
tories,’’ and the discussion will no doubt bring 
out a large attendance. Each meeting opens 
with a brief lecture, whereupon questions of 
specific instances are fired at the experts. 

Invested capital in relation to excess’ profits 
taxes, and the definition of personal service 
corporations were the subjects discussed by 
H. A. Harris and G. E. Dombhart, both former 
Government officials at Washington. 

The questions of lumbermen and _ builders 
pertained especially to building, rebuilding and 
removals to make place for new buildings. 

‘<The essential point always is to determine 
the exact amount invested in the business,’’ 
said Mr. Harris. ‘‘That is the amount of 
‘capital invested.’ Great care must be exer- 
cised in charging off depreciation. There are 
now thirty-five experts in the department at 
Washington who are watching this item of 
depreciation like a hawk.’’ 





THE OUTSTANDING feature of lumber impor- 
tation during the last fiscal year was that the 
value of sawed lumber increased from $28,874,- 
405 in 1919 to $55,050,097 in 1920. Marked in- 
creases in lath, shingles and wood pulp are also 
shown by figures of the Bureau of Foreign & 
Domestic Commerce. 
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Lumber and Millwork Represented 22 Percent of the Cost 


How the Cost of Building Is Distributed 


Herewith the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN presents illustrations of four 
houses recently erected in Iowa and a tabulated statement covering 
the cost of erecting each house. 

The four houses shown herewith are stucco on the exterior, but in 
all essential respects these houses serve, as well as any others, to show 
how the cost of building is divided among many items. In house No. 1 
the total cost of lumber and millwork represented 24 percent of the 


HOUSE NO. 1 
Lumber and millwork............... $1,949.91 
Hardware and spouting 201.93 
Lath and plaster... ......ccccccsucs 312.21 
648.57 


Cistern 

Sewer and water pipe 
‘Excavation 

Foundation 

Cellar floor 

Concrete coal bin 
Carpenter labor 
Painting 

Heating and plumbing 


Sewer and water pipe 
Excavation 
Foundation 

Cellar floor 

Carpenter labor 
Painting 

Wiring 

Heating and plumbing 


Lath, plaster, stucco 
Chimney and fireplace 
Foundation 

Cellar floor 

Sidewalks 

Carpenter labor 
Sundries 
Heating—plumbing 
Burden 


. HOUSE NO. 2 
Lumber and millwork 
Hardware and spouting 

Lath and plaster 


$1,229.36 
142.76 
244,78 
25.49 








Lumber and Millwork Represented 25 Percent of the Cost 


HOUSE NO. 3 
Lumber and millwork.. 
Hardware and spouting 


errrre rere 


total, which included profits; in house No. 2 the percentage was 22 per- 
cent; in house No. 3 the percentage was 25; and in No. 4 the percentage 
was 22. The item entitled ‘‘burden’’ in the tabulation covers the cost 
of doing business. The detailed figures which follow speak for them- 
selves and should serve to be of further assistance to lumbermen who 
desire to show to the public the indisputable fact t at the cost of 
lumber in a house is small in comparison to the total ec t: 


$6,204.25 


HOUSE NO. 4 
Lumber and millwork...............$2,157.59 
Hardware and spouting 
Lath and plaster 
Stuceo 


Sewer and water pipe 
Excavation 
Foundation 

Cellar floor 

Sidewalks 

Grading 

Carpenter labor 
Painting 

GMM SUE UOURON SS cei cae cocrnes 
Heating and plumbing 
Sundries 











Lumber and Millwork Represented 22 Percent of the Cost 
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Yard Built Devices for Lightening Farmers’ Work Must Appeal to Their 
Sense of Practical to Get Across—What Some Ohio 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has had some- 
thing to say during the last few months about 
the making of farm accessories in retail yards, 
so the Realm has been busily engaged in look- 
ing for them, both in yards and on farms. We 
have been lucky in our choice of route during 
this little trip, and the flivver has led us down 
some pleasant lanes and by-ways in Indiana 
and Ohio, as well as along the marked and 
copiously traveled national highways. These 
two States have a diversity of wealth. They 
make a large variety of articles in their fac- 
tories, and they dig a world of mineral in 
their mines; but after all their agricultural 
wealth is quite as obvious as any other kind, 
and perhaps it is more important. Farming 
is an ancient occupation in these States; prob- 
ably the oldest with the exception of the 
hazardous sport of Indian sniping, and this 
occupation has notably dwindled in late years. 
Daniel Boone was by way of being a farmer, 
tho it may be said that as a farmer he was a 
skilled Indian fighter. And the immortal 
Dan’! had something to do with Ohio as well 
as with the ‘‘dark and bloody ground’’ of 
Kentucky. H~ once made an involuntary tour 
into Ohio alo) s Paint Creek as the captive of 
his red-skinr d enemies and I believe was 
adopted by ¢ chief and thereby escaped being 
the principal at a little bonfire party planned 
in his honor. 

Well, Dan’! raised tobacco and corn in Ken- 
tucky if not in Ohio, back in the days of our 
revolutionary ancestors. And people who have 
succeeded him have leaned harder and harder 
on agriculture and less and less on the thrill- 
ing avocation of making ‘‘good Indians.’’ In 
fact I don’t believe many Indians are shot in 
these days in Ohio village streets or forest 
glades! I make this statement to get even 
with certain folks in the Buckeye State who 
not many years ago regarded the sovereign 
commonwealth of Iowa—which is the State 
of my nativity—as being the undoubted 
amphitheater of Indian wars, scalp hunts, 
prairie fires, wolf packs, flights to the neigh- 
borhood block houses for safety, the wearing 
of buckskin shirts and the carrying of fire- 
arms to church! 


Farming Lucrative and-Highly Developed 


Well, Ohio and Indiana farming, to get back 
to this subject, is a highly developed and 
lucrative business. These fat valleys and level 
meadows have a charm, both of placid country 
life and also of an abundant food production. 
I stood on the front porch of a country house 
one August morning as the sun rose over the 
rim of the world and silvered the mists lying 
along the creek bottom. It was called East- 
view Farm; and I looked eastward over an 
almost level valley marked here and there 
with wood lots containing forest trees prob- 
ably dating back to the days of Daniel Boone. 
But Daniel would hardly have recognized the 
place. The cattle in the foreground carried 
too many marks of pedigree to have looked 
like the tough and rangy cows of his day, and 
the round, fat hogs would have been no fight- 
ing match for the mast-fed razorbacks that 
used to range the forests. Half a dozen 
groups of farm buildings were in sight, and 
each group contained at least one silo. Most 
of the ground upon which the heavy stand 
of corn was growing had been plowed with 
tractors. I knew that power machinery of all 
kinds helped in the farm work, and that high- 
power cars stood in the garages. Quite a large 
percentage of the young farmers in the valley 
were college graduates and were maintaining 
homes of culture as well as of comfort. Just 


beyond the edge of the valley stood a church 
which had. been organized more than a cen- 
tury ago and had been the dynamic center of 
the neighborhood during its long history. 
But with all its fatness and pleasant ap 
pearance I knew the valley was a place of 
hard work where leisure is sweet because it 
is a bit rare. This matter of hard work is a 
central fact in farm life. People from town 
drive out to the country in a holiday mood 
and see it as a holiday; but the banker who 
sighs for the simple, wholesome life of the 


country would have other words on his lips . 


after he had been pushed up to the tail of a 
hay loader for half a day. He would ’lope 
back to the calm, placid sweetness of his 
swivel chair and the wholesome life of figur- 
ing interest with all the speed and singleness 
of mind of the famous duck taking to the 
equally celebrated water. 


Lightening Hard Work 


It is this matter of hard work which tinges 
much if not most of the farmer’s thought. 
His wits are sharpest when he is devising 
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means of lightening it or of making it more 
effective; and it is because of this fact that 


the AMERICAN LLUMBERMAN is particularly 


interested in yard-built farm accessories. If 
the idea proves good, as we believe it will in 
those cases where it is applied with shrewd- 
ness and understanding, it should have a large 
appeal to farmers. But it must make this 
definite appeal to their sense of the practical, 
else it will not get across. Then, too, it must 
go up against the dead weight of custom; and 
advertising experience proves that while pub- 
licity and reasoning will move a certain num- 
ber of people there are others who continue 
placidly to do as their fathers did before 
them. To get these men to change it is neces- 
sary to get all other men to change first, and 
then they begin to feel themselves in the 
queer minority; whereupon they move across. 
While I lived on the farm we owned a high- 
strung pony that I used to ride. But when he 
was turned out into the pasture no blandish- 
ments, threats or hard running would induce 
him to go into the barn so long as another 
horse remained to keep him company. To get 
him I used to catch and halter all the other 


Lumbermen Are Doing 
horses and lead them to the barn. He would 
follow along behind. 

In the office of the Greenfield Lumber Co., 
Greenfield, Ohio, I asked John Mertz what 
experience he had had with these accessories. 
I could see a number of them sitting on the 
sidewalk in front of the office; feed racks for 
sheep, hog feeders, watering troughs and such 
things. He said there were serious drawbacks 
in the handling of them, one of them being 
the love of the farmer for bargaining and an- 
other his skill with tools and his preference 
for making such things for himself in his odd 
moments rather than paying anything for the 
labor or having them made in the yard. For 
instance, a farmer would see a hog feeder or 
a portable farrowing house and would be im- 
pressed with its appearance. His first ques- 
tion would be about the price. His second 
question would be about the price of the 
lumber’ necessary to make it. Of course a 
dealer can save something on the cost of 
making such devices himself, because he can 
utilize whatever warped lumber he may have; 
but not much lumber warps in these days of 
high prices and good care, so much of the 
lumber that goes into these devices is regular 
stock stuff. So the price for the lumber to 
make the article is of course less than the 
price of the completed article. When this 
price is named the farmer says, ‘‘ Well, I’ll 
give you the lumber price for the feeder.’’ A 
bad beginning. If you sell it at that price 
you take away the only reason for making the 
article; if you don’t the farmer is just a little 
sore and just a little ill disposed towards the 
thing he failed to buy at bargain prices. Mr. 
Mertz thinks the best way to get around this 
matter is to advertise such things but to make 
them to order. In other words never to have 
a feeder or a hog house on hand unless it is 
sold. In this way a bargain hunter, seeing it 
and desiring to get it cheaply, is told that he 
can’t buy it because it is already sold; but 
that if he wants one like it the yard will build 
it for so much. There is less chance to jockey 
over the prices, and the man who really is 
interested will leave his order. 

This, of course, is a problem in salesman- 
ship. I don’t know how generally farmers are 
disposed to try to get a special price on the 
articles they buy in a lumber yard; but my 
guess is they don’t try it very generally un- 
less they are debauched along these lines by 
the other local merchants. The era of barter 
and trade is hardly more completely outgrown 
than the era of dickering over prices in a 
lumber yard. Few lumber customers try it 
unless their experience with other merchants 
leads them to believe it is the only safe way 
of doing business. 


Workmanship a Selling Factor 


There is another feature in the selling of 
ready-built articles, and this is the matter of 
workmanship. A small thing, as every mer- 
chant knows, will often make a sale; and an 
article that displays workmanship obviously 
beyond the skill of a farmer or is made accord- 
ing to an extra desirable plan will often 
silence the talk about making the thing out 
on the farm. If the farmer can’t make it 
and knows he can’t make it and knows the 
dealer knows he can’t make it there will not 
be much conviction in his talk. Perhaps the 
farmers near Greenfield are better workmen 
than other farmers. But most farmers know 
their own limitations when confronted with 
lumber and tools. 

A dealer in a little Ohio town had a number 
of very nice looking articles on display in his 
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office and out at the side on the walk and back 
in the yard. They included quite a number 
of things not usually seen in lumber yards. 
One, I remember, was a special cart for wheel- 
ing silage out to the feed bunks; a stout and 
splendidly made concern, the running gears 
of which the yard bought in small quantities 
from a wagon factory. Another was a salting 
trough made with an iron bound trough that 
horses could not chew up, a heavy post at 
either end that was to be set in concrete, and 
a pent-house roof over the top to keep at least 
some of the rains out of the trough. The 
posts were pressure treated with creosote oil, 
covered with shellac and painted. The whole 
device was painted gray and had a bit of 
cheerful red trimming on it. Then in the 
office were at least two styles of baby cribs. 
These things were in addition to the usual line 
of feeders and hog houses. One distinctive 
feature of the whole line was the gray paint 
and the tasteful red trimming. 

**T don’t have much trouble selling this 
line of stuff,’’ the dealer said when I drew up 
in front and asked him about these things. 
‘*Of course a lot of 


don’t have any luck. I suppose that would be 
an objection to a sideline like this before it 
got well established, but it doesn’t bother 
me.’ 

In another Ohio town, I believe it was Lon- 
don, thru which I passed after the yards were 
closed in the evening I saw a couple of devices 
out along the street. One was a wagon house; 
I don’t know what else to call it; a house 
made to be set on a wagon, an affair often 
used as a cook house with a threshing or road- 
working gang. This, I imagine, is built to 
order; for there surely are not many of them 
used. The other was a one-car garage, a 
light little building that probably could be 
built at low cost. Both sides and roof were 
covered with roll roofing, and the joints in 
this roofing on the sides of the building were 
covered with 1x4 stuff, giving a paneled effect. 
These strips were painted brick red, and this 
trimming over the slate gray of the roofing 
made a pleasing color scheme. The garage 
was admittedly not so very substantial, and 
the roofing on the sides would probably cut 
and tear rather easily if subjected to severe 





farmers don’t buy it. 





If they all bought I’d 
be snowed under with 
orders for years to 
come. But I do have 
a steady trade, and 
these things have got- 
ten to be a staple with 
me, and several years’ 
experience has shown 
me what things go and 
what don’t. There are 
several reasons why 
they sell. The first and 
biggest, I suppose, is 
that Joe Long makes 
them, and he’s got a 
reputation with the 
farmers. He’s an old 
carpenter who doesn’t 
like to get up on a high 
building any more, 
and he likes to make 
these things. There 
isn’t a more skilful 
workman in the county 
than Joe, and he’s de- 
veloped some designs 
that are strong and 
useful and good look- 
ing. Icanpay Joe 
pretty good wages and 
sell these devices at a 
fair profit, and there 
isn’t a farmer in the 
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They Cause Thousands of Farmers to 
Lose Hundreds of Dollars Every Year 


| Oke ced night this Fall destructive little fiends will be busy on your farm. 
They are rust and damp---nature’s outlaws. You know them. You have 

only to walk out into your farm yard, right now, to discover that they 
have been busy on the job if your implements are lying out in the weather. 
Your disc will be covered with a coating of red rust. The bearings will 
thickening up. Your plow share will be covered with green-mould. Isn't it 
true? The longer you leave them outside the less valuable they become. 
WwW hy? Because depreciation immediately sets in. \t eats away the life of an 
implement. It ruins valuable machines.. It’s too bad to think that expensive 
machinery lasts only half as long as it should---but this is unfortunately true 
of machinery that is left out in the weather. 


And you know what happens---when a frisky horse starts careering 
around the farm yard ona frosty morning---snap goes a casting; or when 
the milk cows start scratching their backs on the binder sweeps. 


Is your machinery protected? If it isn’t, read what this farmers’ own 





county can turn out 
anything like them. 
Then the paint helps. 
Do you know what? 
I’ve got a good notion 
to charge a little more 
for these things and to 
agree to keep them 
painted one coat a 
year for five years. I 
reckon I’ll not do it, 
but at that I’m not 
sure it wouldn’t be a 
paying investment. 
Our gray and scarlet 
stuff is so distinctive 


College has to say about turning a heavy annual loss into a_ successful 
investment. _ Their statement is worth reading because it isn’t just adver- 
tising talk---it is the truth. 


Dutton-Wall Lumber 


THE HOME OF “TRU-GUIDE” SERVICE 
A STRIKING ADVERTISEMENT THAT SHOULD STIMULATE SHED 
BUILDING 





nobody can miss seeing 

it. And it’s so well built I like to have every- 
body see it. I imagine the paint has sold 
hundreds of dollars’, maybe thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of stuff.’’ 

Being mindful of Mr. Mertz’s experience, I 
asked if people tried to drive hard bargains 
in buying the various devices. 

‘¢*T don’t remember whether they did at 
first or not,’’ the lumberman said. ‘‘Maybe 
so. But they don’t any more. These things 
have gotten almost as standard as sugar, and 
when I put a price on them the customer pays 
it without question. I don’t change prices 
often, and when I do I hear a few protests; 
but I’ve sold at one price for so long that 
only newcomers try to beat me down, and they 


abrasions. But an attack that would tear this 
roofing would not leave any other surface look- 
ing fresh and unscarred. It at least is an idea 
for a low cost garage. 

Greenfield has some very interesting and 
progressive yards. Mr. Mertz, of the Green- 
field Lumber Co., has been expanding his yard 
by buying adjoining lots. He had a new shed 
all planned out in detail for the lot across the 
street from his present office, but a bit of luck 
brought him into possession of additional 
ground adjoining his present yard; and rather 
than have his plant on the two sides of a 
street he is planning his new sheds to cover his 
present yard and the new adjoining lot. The 
Slagle Lumber Co., of which Arthur Slagle is 


manager, is part of the line of Slagle yards 
which extends thru Ohio and has its head 
offices at Lima. Mr. Slagle tells me his yard 
is, in a way, part of the line but that he 
operates it for the most part independently, 
doing his own buying and setting his own 
prices. Rather recently he has added a 3-ton 
truck to his delivery equipment and now hauls 
lumber into the country. He told me this 
truck had made something like twenty trips 
to the country during the previous week. 


School a Town Developer 


Mr. Mertz expressed am opinion about the 
foundation of the town’s future development 
that was a little unusual. He is an optimist 
about Greenfield and said he believed it would 
continue to be the important town in this 
corner of Ohio. Now Greenfield has big manu- 
facturing enterprises, and I supposed he would 
refer to them. But he didn’t. He referred 
to the local high school. Now this school is a 
wonder and nothing less. It was given to the 
city by one of the local manufacturers and is 
probably one of the most beautiful and most 
completely equipped high schools of its size 
in the country. 


‘*We count on this school to do much to- 
wards bringing Greenfield to the front,’’ Mr. 
Mertz remarked. ‘‘It already is attracting 
students from a long distance and will doubt- 
less continue to do so. People are more keenly 
interested in the education of their children 
than they ever have been before, and Green- 
field can offer them something that the neigh- 
boring towns can not. Most people are 
inclined to center their town requirements 
in one town; and if their children come to 
Greenfield to school the chances are good that 
they’ll buy their merchandise here, too. At 
least it gives us a chance to show them what 
we can do in the way of satisfying their 
wants. This is one reason I believe the town 
will reach out farther and farther into the 
country.’’ 


Ohio is a State where education flourishes. 
It has literally dozens of colleges and univer- 
sities, most of them with long as well as 
honorable careers to their credit. The high 
school is becoming the university of the less 
wealthy classes, and greater efforts are made 
to send youngsters thru. A pretty large pro- 
portion go on to the colleges and universities, 
and this is as it should be. I was a bit sur- 
prised to find how many country boys have 
gone to college, not always to the agricultural 
college, either, and then have returned to the 
farm. But even more important is the wider 
spread of high school education; and it may 
well be that Mr. Mertz has made a shrewd 
estimate when he has picked the splendid 
Greenfield high school as one of the chief 
allies of future mercantile welfare. 


It seems that the sale of posts in these Ohio 
yards that eater to farm trade is very good. 
There are the usual purchases for the replace- 
ment of worn-out fences, and there is another 
reason for the sale of posts that might not 
occur to a dealer whose experience lay entirely 
in the treeless plains. It is many years since 
good lumber has been split up into fence 
rails. So far as I know there isn’t a new 
rail fence in the State; that is, new in the 
sense of being made of new rails. But there 
are remaining literally scores of thousands 
of old rails. Their lasting qualities have been 
one of the remarkable demonstrations of the 
long life of good timber. After a person has 
ridden thru the State for a few days he gets 
accustomed to the sight of these old-fashioned 
fences. But like all other things even stout 
oak rails are subject to change and decay. As 
a rail fence becomes too dilapidated to turn 
stock the farmer takes it down and sorts out 
the rails. The broken and partly decayed ones 
go to the wood yard, and wonderful fuel they 
make, too. The sound ones are used in replae- 
ing either the fence just pulled down or are 
used in some place where a fence is needed. 
But by this process the miles of rail fence“are 
growing fewer, and new fences must be built 
to take their place. I suppose this shrinkage 
in rail fence is steadily increasing, and so the 
sale of fence posts must increase. I noticed 
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pretty big piles of posts around every lumber 
yard that has farmer customers. . 


Hardwood Log Industry 


Another feature of the lumber business that 
seems just a little odd in this old farming 
country is the cutting and shipping of hard- 
wood logs. Nearly every farm has a wood 
lot. On some farms the remaining trees are a 
scrubby lot that are used mostly for fuel; but 
on others the stand of oak timber is too fine 
and consequently too valuable to be cut up 
into fire wood. There has been a good deal of 
sentiment attached to some of these lots. For 
instance, I knew once of a fine tract of yellow 
poplar that was the pride of an old man’s 
heart; so much so that he made provision in 
his will against the cutting of the trees for a 
great many years after his death. But people 
are learning by experience that a forest tree 
reaches its prime and then starts down grade; 
and if it is not cut at the right time it even- 
tually falls down and is a total commercial 
loss. Farm land, too, is getting so valuable 
that farmers do not feel justified in allowing 
wood lots to stand idle. As a result in atmost 
any part of Ohio the traveler will see loads 
of logs being hauled to a railway station for 
shipment. Not many local sawmills are main- 
tained, for this kind of wood is too fine and 
too valuable to be cut up into the products a 
portable mill is capable of making. It is 
shipped away and cut into veneer or finish 
instead of the barn timbers the portable mills 
used to specialize in. Hundreds of barns thru- 
out the State are framed up with lumber that, 
had it been differently cut or were it avail- 
able for manufacture now, would make as fine 
interior finish or cabinet wood as could be 
desired. 

Cement Sales Increasing 


The sale of cement in these Ohio yards is 
increasing steadily; that is, it is increasing 
whenever and wherever the dealers can get 
the cement. I think cement for road work 


and for big city jobs is usually sold by con- 


cerns specializing in large lot sales; but the 
dealer with a profitable farm trade finds his 
country customers using more and more 
cement. I was on one farm where the owner 
had built a hog feeding floor according to his 
own ideas and to meet his own needs. He 
argued with himself that when hogs eat they 
also need water, and also that slops are a 
necessary part of the hog’s rations. So in 
the middle of this feeding floor is a watering 
trough a couple of feet wide and perhaps as 
deep. The sides of the trough are some six 
inches higher than the level of the floor to 
keep feed and trash from falling in; and the 
unusual depth is for the purpose of keeping 
the water reasonably cool. It is fed from a 
water system that keeps the water at the 
same level. The trough is covered with a 
wooden crib to keep the animals out. Then at 
the edges of the feeding floor are shallow 
troughs for the feeding of slops. These are 
constructed as part of the floor, are easily 
sluiced out and of course can’t be upset or 
rooted away. The farmer made this feeding 
device himself, making the necessary molds 
and mixing and pouring the cement. Perhaps 
it may contain a suggestion for the dealer who 
wishes to specialize a bit in conerete work 
and the sale of cement to farmers. 


~ 


A Valuable News Bulletin 


The News Bulletin being put out by the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association con- 
tain many interesting and valuable hints and 
suggestions for retail lumbermen. In terse and 
clear language is related what the different de- 
partments of the association are doing. For 
example, the collection service is now salvaging 
for members about $1,000 a month. 

Of a somewhat different character is the 
following brief article on appearance which 
appeared in the September issue of the News 
Bulletin: 

Recently a road salesman making his territory 
for the first time reached a town of about 10,000 
population in our association territory. It was his 
business to call on the local lumber dealers. Start- 


ing out in the morning on these calls he conferred 
with the hotel clerk as to how the four or five 
yards in the city might be reached in best rota- 
tion. 

This hotel clerk (and he had been there for sev- 
eral years) is probably asked more questions of 
that kind than any other individual in that city. 
However, the salesman could get definite infor- 
mation from him regarding the location of but 
one of the lumber yards in the city. The tele- 
phone book and city directory had to be relied 
upon for locating the others. 

When the salesman related this incident a point 
of interest was that the one yard the hotel clerk 
knew about right off the bat is an uptodate plant, 
dressed up with a fine coat of paint. It naturally 
attracted the hotel clerk’s attention. That is why 
he knew where it was located. The other yards 
had never attracted his attention and he knew 
little or nothing about them. 

Prosperous, neat appearance recommends a busi- 
ness just as it does a man. 


Texas Retailer Opens New Store 


Fort Wortu, Tex., Oct. 18.—William Cam- 
eron & Co. recently completed and opened to 
the public its fourth Fort Worth plant, its 
city ‘‘building material store,’’ which is be- 
lieved to be the most uptodate and modern 
establishment of its kind in the country. 

As the accompanying illustration shows, an 
unsuspecting lumber salesman alighting in Fort 
Worth would never gather, from the exterior 
aspect, that this ‘vas a modern retail plant. Its 
appearance suggests a department store. Wil- 
liam Cameron & Co. sell everything needed to 
build modern homes and in the new plant ample 
space and provision has been made to display 


“Prices Cut, Now Build,’”? Say Dealers 


Marion, InD., Oct. 18.—The local lumber re- 
tailers have joined hands in a movement to get 
house building started before cold weather sets 
in. In a half-page advertisement in the local 
newspaper, headed ‘‘ Lumber Prices Drop,’’ and 
signed ‘‘Lumber Dealers of Marion,’’ followed 
by the names Marion Lumber Co., Bryd Lumber 
Co. and Barley-Spencer Lumber Co., arguments 
are set forth why those who have been waiting 
for lower prices should ‘‘Build Now.’’ The 
body of the advertisement reads as follows: 


You have been waiting for the price of lumber 
to come down. It has now reached bottom, and 
we are reducing our prices from last spring, as 
follows: 


Shingles 
Sash and doors 
Hardwood 


Do not wait for further reduction but buy now 
while you have complete stocks to select from. 
It has been estimated by the Government that there 
is a shortage of 5,000,000 homes in the United 
States, and when people begin to build those homes, 
which will be done next year, it will not be a mat- 
ter of price—getting the lumber will be the ques- 
tion. 

We are unable to say how long the present re- 
duced prices will last, so de not delay getting 
what you need. How about that hardwood floor 
you promised your wife you would buy as soon as 
see price came down? Do it now, as the price is 
ow. 


‘*We are sacrificing prices in an effort to 














THE NEW “BUILDING MATERIAL STORE” OF WILLIAM CAMERON & CO. 


all of these commodities and to house them in 
the most modern manner. 

The Fort Worth ‘‘stores’’ of William Cam- 
eron & Co. are distributed thru the city in a 
manner well calculated to serve its needs. The 
downtown section and the demands of the en- 
tire city for other than ordinary supplies are 
to be eared for from the new plant located at 
13th street and Jennings avenue. Particular 
attention is paid everywhere to cleanliness and 
to make everything appear attractive. Both the 
new plant and the south side store have window 
displays consisting of model 5-room homes in- 
cluding bathroom and kitchen, completely fur- 
nished, which show passersby how the interior 
of s house constructed of Cameron products will 
look. 

At the formal opening of the new plant the 
company did some extensive advertising and se- 
cured a great deal of publicity. For example, 
the Sunday issue of the Fort Worth Record 
carried an 8-page section entitled ‘‘Cameron 
Section,’’ which was given up entirely to arti- 
cles about the company and to advertisements 
run by or for the company. 

The Fort Worth business of the company is 
marked by the courtesy and service rendered 
customers. The joint managers are Walter B. 
Sloan and Douglas Wolseley. George Hamilton 
is assistant manager and he devotes his time 
to office routine and meeting the customers of 
the company to see that they receive prompt 
service and attention. 


encourage the building of homes in Marion,’’ 
said a representative of one of the above lumber 
concerns. ‘‘In Marion, as in all other towns 
of the State, there is a shortage of dwellings. 
People have been delaying building until prices 
dropped. The drop is now here.’’ 


Line-Yard Concern Has New Officer 


VINCENNES, IND., Oct. 18.—Clarence Umfleet, 
manager of W. M. Simpson Lumber Co., of this 
city, has recently bought the interest of E. C. 
Reel, of the Reel-Osterhage Lumber Co., and 
Mr. Umfleet has been elected secretary and 
treasurer of that concern. 

Mr. Umfleet will remain with the W. M. Simp- 
son Lumber Co. until Dec. 1, when he will take 
up his new duties with the Reel-Osterhage com- 
pany. He is well known in the lumber industry 
in southern Indiana and Illinois, having had a 
wide experience in line-yard management and 
salesmanship. He has been with the Simpson 
company for the last ten years. 

The Reel-Osterhage Lumber Co. is at present 
operating a line of eight yards and it is under- 
stood that it is the intention of the company 
to add a number of other yards in the near 
future besides making extensive improvements 
to its present ones. It has just completed a 
modern general office building in this city into 
which it will move its general offices shortly. 
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Discuss Use of Wharves for Lumber 


Battimorez, Mp., Oct. 18.—The report giving 
a survey of the city government, which was 
made on order of Mayor Broening some time 
ago, was published last week and is in part of 
special interest to lumbermen in that it deals 
with the present use of the wharves especially 
assigned to the lumber trade, and criticizes the 
use of these wharves for what are termed stor- 
age purposes. It is charged that this use of 
the wharves serves to ‘‘keep down the flow of 
traffic.’’ The docks on East Pratt Street, East 
and West Falls Avenue, and what is known as 
‘‘The Basin,’’ have been devoted for years 
especially to the lumber trade on the theory 
that by thus giving the dealers a place to pile 
up lumber, shipments would be attracted to 
Baltimore and the chances of combinations to 
hold out for high prices prevented. This pur- 
pose has been accomplished, for Baltimore has 
long been known as perhaps the cheapest lum- 
ber market along the Atlantic coast. It fre- 
quently happens that the Baltimore quotations 
are lower even than those at Norfolk, and 
numerous instances are known when a lot of 
North Carolina pine, after being brought here 
and held for a time, was reshipped to Norfolk 
and sold there for more than the lot would 
bring in this market, despite the competition 
with stocks direct from the mills on which there 
had been no long freight haul to pay. 

Because of the Baltimore wharf system at- 
tracting lumber shipments in large number, it 
has been repeatedly antagonized by some mem- 
bers of the trade, who argue that the extensive 
storage facilities at a nominal price thus offered 
served to bring about congestion and tended 
to cause demoralization of the lumber trade. 
All of such arguments, however, have failed 
thus far to bring about a change. Now, how- 
ever, that the matter has been mentioned in 
the city survey, there is a disposition among 
the commercial organizations to agitate for a 
modification of the wharf system. ‘ 

Thus, George C. Smith, secretary of the in- 
dustrial bureau of the Board of Trade, and 
one of the best informed men on municipal 
problems, declared last Saturday: 

As I understand the proposition it was presumed 


that lumber shipped here from the South could be 
stored on these piers and wharves until ready for 
use. This, presumably, had the effect of keeping 
down prices for the smaller builders. As for the 
proposition of continuing the custom, that is a 
matter which does not come within the scope of 
my operations. But I will say that I think the 
whole pier and wharfage system of Baltimore is 
wrong. It is not only on those city piers, but 
everywhere else, with the exception of the Canton 
Co.—and it sometimes practices it—that the piers 
are used for storage. The piers should be kept 
clear and the warehouses set back. 

Pembroke M. Womble, himself an extensive 
dealer in lumber and president of the Lumber 
Exchange, admitted that the storage of lum- 


ber on the wharves was of no advantage to 
legitimate dealers, but he also said that the 
city was getting more revenue from that source 
than it could get otherwise, and that it was to 
its advantage to continue the custom. He 
added that the lumber was piled back and did 
not interfere with traffic. 


As a matter of fact the piers used for piling 
up lumber are in a part of the harbor that, 
because of the relatively shallow depth of water, 
is not available for big ocean going vessels of 
the most modern type, so that in reality little 
or no interference with other traffic is occa- 
sioned by the lumber piles. 


The subject was discussed at a meeting of 
the Export & Import Board of Trade last 
Thursday, but no action was taken. 





September Permits 


Building permits issued during September 
in 203 leading cities numbered 38,383, having 
total valuation of $101,834,729, according to 
monthly compilation by the American Contrac- 
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Two States Exempt New Buildings from Tax 


During September laws were passed by the 
legislative assemblies of New Jersey and New 
York making provision for the exemption from 
taxation of buildings begun after the passage 
of the Acts. There is a marked difference be- 
tween the two laws, that of New Jersey arbi- 
trarily providing that taxes shall not (with an 
exception noted therein) be levied upon build- 
ings erected within five years from the date 
specified therein, while that of New York leaves 
the matter to the individual initiative and ac- 
tion of a city, town, or county, merely author- 
izing such procedure if the local legislative body 
so determines. f 

Both laws are printed in full, as follows: 
Chapter 355, Laws of 1920, State of New Jersey 

. "Approved Sept. 17, 1920 ‘ 

An Act to exempt from taxation for five years cer- 
tain improvements to real estate. 

WuHereEAs, The cessation of building during the 
great war has created a shortage of dwelling 
houses thruout a State, and congested housing 
conditions resulting therefrom have seriously 
affected and endangered the public welfare, health 
and morals; and 

WHEREAS, On account of the high costs of con- 
struction growing out of the great war and con- 
ditions resulting therefrom, private capital has 
been unwilling to undertake the construction of 
dwelling houses sufficient to meet the public 
emergency caused by such conditions; and 

WHEREAS, It is deemed necessary to encourage the 
investment of private capital in the construction 
of dwelling houses during such emergency; and 

WHEREAS, The measure hereinbelow set forth, by 
its terms and provisions, will not in any way 
reduce the amount of returns receivable from 
present ratables thruout the State, and will even- 
tually result in a greatly increased volume of 
ratables; therefore 


BE IT ENACTED by the senate and general assem- 
bly of the State of New Jersey: 


1. No taxes shall be levied, assessed or collected 
for a period of five years from Oct. 1, 1920, on any 
improvements to real estate which may be erected 
between Oct. 1, 1920, and Oct. 1, 1922, for dwell- 


-ing purposes; provided, that if, during said five 


years, improvements for dwelling purposes, greater 
in value than the existing improvements shall be 
placed upon any real estate, the amount of assess- 
ments on such improvements shall in no case, ex- 
cept that of damage thru action of the elements, 
sufficient to warrant a reduction, be less than the 
assessment for improvements thereon existing at 
the date of the passage of this Act. 


2. This Act shall take effect immediately. 


Chapter 949, Laws of the State of New York, 
Approved Sept. 27, 1920 


An Act to amend the tax law in relation to the 
exemption from local taxation of new buildings 
planned for dwelling purposes. 

The people of the State of New York, represented 
in senate and assembly, do enact as follows: 


Section 1. Chapter 62 of the laws of 1909, en- 
titled “An Act in relation to taxation, constituting 
chapter 60 of the consolidated laws,” is hereby 
amended by inserting therein a new section, to be 
section 4-b, to read as follows: 


§4-b. EXEMPTION OF NEW BUILDINGS FROM 
LocaL TAXATION. The legislative body of a county, 
or the legislative body of a city with the approval 
of the board of estimate and apportionment, if 
there be one in such city, or the governing board 
of a town, village or school district may determine 
that until Jan. 1 32, new buildings therein, 
own ge for dwelling purposes exclusively, except 

otels, shall be exempt from taxation for local pur- 
poses other than for assessments for local improve- 
ments during construction and so long as used or 
intended to be used exclusively for dwelling pur- 
poses, or if a building of four stories or more in 
eight, used exclusively for dwelling purposes 
above the ground floor, provided construction was 
completed since April 1, 1920, or, if not so com- 
pleted, that construction be commenced before 
April 1, 1922, and completion for occupancy be 
effected within two years after such commence- 
ment, or if now in course of construction within 
two years after this section takes effect. 

§ 2. This Act shall take effect immediately. 


tor. September usually shows a seasonal re- 
cession in the volume of building permits, and 
totals are not practicable, for the reason that 
: only 177 cities reported 
Sept. OCr. a Sanaa: © 
reported for September. 
The average valuation 
fords a basis of com- 
parison. .That valuation 
750, dropping to $501,- 
640 for September. 
considerably under the 
computed average 
aa city for the first eight 
mn” months of 1920, which 
Compared with the 
totals for September, 
aggregating $170,818,- 
io 1 927, a decrease of 1,106 
of $68,984,098 (40 per- 
cent) are shown by the figures for September, 
September compares with a 32 percent decline 
for August. 
cities is indicated by the accompanying chart, 
giving the total valuation of building permits 
monthly valuation for the 6-year period from 
1914 to 1919 inclusive and to indicate valuation 
valuation for September in these fourteen cities 
is only eleven million short of the money value 
year. This drop is the closest to the average 
so far in 1920. If volume of projected work 
tary value, the 1920 operations would drop be- 
low the average for each month since April, 
figure of 113 million dollars. 
The fourteen cities taken for the above com- 
land, Detroit, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New 
Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 


last month was no exception. Comparisons of 
for August, while 203 
| 
- per city, however, af- 
| 

for August was $626,- 
Both these averages are 
monthly valuation per 

valuation is $696,920. 
1919, of 38,383 permits, 

t 
permits and a decrease 
1920. The 40 percent recession recorded for 
Building activity in fourteen representative 
issued each month averaged to show the mean 
by months for 1919 and 1920. The average 
of permits in these cities for September of this 
were the basis of comparison rather than mone- 
when building permits reached the exceptional 
parison are Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cleve- 
San Francisco, Seattle and Kansas City. 





WEST AUSTRALIA FORESTS 


A printed report published by authority of 
John Scaddan, minister of Australia forests, 
and prepared by C. E. Lane-Poole, forester for 
Western Australia, contains much valuable in- 
formation regarding the commercial woods of 
that region. Twenty folded maps constitute 
an important feature of the report, which was 
prepared for the British Empire Forestry Con- 
ference that met this year in London. Native 
trees are listed and the woods described. This 
report was printed by the government at Perth, 
Western Australia. 
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Forestry Work In New England 


Article I—The Fight Against Fire 








[The people of New England have undertaken 
to solve their forestry problems in practical ways ; 


first, providing protection for timber now growing : 
next, devising means for close utilization of what 


is grown; third, assisting nature to do all the 
planting possible and where nature falls short of 
accomplishing the desired results, the shortage is 
made good by artificial planting. 

These are the three principal steps in the op- 
eration by which that region is meeting a large 
part of its demands for timber; but something 
more is necessary, and that is intelligent public 
sentiment, based on experience and observation 
and backed by industry, and that sentiment is 
present there in abundance. The need of propa- 
— in the cause of forestry in the New England 

tates does not exist to any considerable extent, 
for the people understand their forestry problems 
and are solving them carefully, patiently, and suc- 
cessfully. 

Timber growing and wood utilization in that 
region differ more or less from the same work in 
most other parts of the United States, and many 
local. matters have been worked out to fit local 
conditions; yet, much of the work there may 
profitably be accepted as an object lesson for the 
guidance of others who work under conditions not 
exactly the same. 

During September and October, 1920, a repre- 
sentative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN visited all 
six of the New England States, but spent most 
time in Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Maine, 
and a series of articles has been prepared, based 
on observation and authentic information, for the 
purpose of showing the practical work being done 
in that region by the people who best understand 
the forests; namely, those who own, protect, and 
utilize them. The scope of the inquiry is em- 
braced in these topics. Protection from fire, 
utilization, and renewing by planting or otherwise ; 
but over and above these should be emphasized 
the value ‘and force of an intelligent popular senti- 
ment which backs up the work, and makes success 
possible.—EDITOR. ] 


The New Englanders are fighting forest fires 
intelligently. It took them a long time to learn 
how to do it. They began about three hundred 
years ago when the first comers found fault with 
Indians for being so reckless with fire; but dur- 
ing several generations of those industrious and 
earnest colonists, most of the fire fighting was 
done by word of mouth. 

While that long and ineffectual fight was go- 
ing on, the original forests were cut or burned, 
and the conditions which the people faced, 
changed. Whereas they once had original for- 
ests which nature had planted and centuries had 
matured, the people came to realize that the in- 
heritance was about gone and that it was time 
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to face about and take some positive action. 
They faced about, and from that time the 
fight against fire began to show results. It was 
only a few years ago that the change from the 
old to the new took place, and since then much 
has been done, and experience has shown that 
fire can be controlled and need not necessarily 
do extensive damage to growing timber. 
The fight against forest fires in most parts of 
New England is different from the work in 
many other parts of the country, because, as a 
rule, the tracts of timber there are small and 
are separated from one another by farms, high- 
ways, and rivers, which form effective barriers 


FIRE TOWER MAP OF MASSACHUSETTS IN 1920 








to the spread of fire and provide 
vantage points for fighting it. It 
is easier, for that reason, to hinder 
the spread of forest fires in New 
England than in regions where 
timber tracts are larger and fire 
fighters fewer. This condition 
does not exist so much in the northern as in the 
central and southern parts of New England, 
for in the northern regions a very large part 
of the country is woodland. 

The cutting up of the country into small tim- 
ber plots is an advantage in fighting fire, but 
it is a disadvantage at the same time, for peo- 












ple live in the edges of all these plots, and many 
fires are bound to start from clearings, camps, 
roadsides, and from various other causes where 
so many people are in direct contact with the 
woods. 

Causes of Fires 


The chief causes of the starting of fires are 
listed as railroads, land clearings, hunters, saw- 
mills, and children, with many fires classed as 
‘¢miscellaneous’’ or ‘‘unknown.’’ 

The figures for Massachusetts are quite com- 
plete and may be taken as a fair index of the 
causes of forest fires in all the New England 
States in recent years. During the six years, 
from 1914 to 1919, both included, 12,464 forest 
fires were reported in that State, with causes 
assigned as follows: 





DEES ec cc rc cred eecsescsecoresesecoves 34 
Ce cciicis a ccxa neh 6 cap eats epee ewe 699 
EPIRUS. 6.c's.0.6 5.0 06 60 0 v ies 00 00 se 6 t18 bs 1,017 
Hunters and smokers - 1,399 
EQNG CIORTINGE 2. ccesccecs _ 1,480 
a a ee tens ee . 3,668 
pT ee errs rear rarer rr er 4,167 

ONE arniscvinly Re sio a SS ect raisin aka temeses 12,464 


The total number of fires in Massachusetts 
during the ten years ending with 1919 was 22,- 
128; the area burned over was 401,077 acres; 
damage, $1,579,355; cost of extinguishing, $283,- 
883; average area burned by each fire, between 
18 and 19 acres. 

From these figures a fair idea may be had 
of causes, scope, and cost of fires in all of New 
England’s woodlands during recent years, and 
the necessity of protective measures may be 
understood. 

The Fire Towers 


Scattered over New England’s mountains 
and plains stand large numbers of steel towers 
ranging from 40 to 70 feet in height, and these 
constitute an effective and interesting part of 
the modern apparatus for the control of forest 
fires in all that region. Tho they are properly 
classed as modern as employed now, yet it is 

‘worthy of note that they 

constitute a revival of very 

ancient signal stations, such 

as were in use by primitive 
, peoples long before the tele- 
i \ : 

: phone and airplane were 
dreamed of. Thus men of 
the twentieth century, with 

7) all modern inventions. and 

discoveries at their disposal, 
go back thousands of years 
in providing fire protection, 
and copy the watch towers 
of old Babylon on which 
sentinels kept constant 
watch for enemies of all 
kinds, from the _ eclipse 
y which portended imaginary 

evil, to the real peril of 
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invasion by Medes and Persians. The sentinel 
there was expected to discover danger and sound 
timely warning, and that is precisely what 
watchmen on New England fire towers are ex- 
pected to do today. The systems are alike, the 
methods differ. The sentinel of today sends 
word by telephone; the sentinels of thousands 
of years ago used other signals. The modern 
method is better; yet, with all modern improve- 
ment, the superiority of the present method over 
that of the past is not so great as might be sup- 
posed; for, according to a Greek dramatist, news 
traveled very rapidly from Troy to Athens by 
means of signals on mountains and promon- 
tories. 

By a method not -much different, the New 
Englanders today are discovering and reporting 
fires. Thousands of square miles are under con- 
stant watch by sentinels on the towers, and the 
upward curl of a suspicious smoke is immedi- 
ately discovered and reported, and instantly the 
fire fighters are called out. The ‘‘ Minute Men’’ 
of the Revolutionary days were no more prompt 
in responding to the calls which came to them. 
Everything is kept in readiness for instant work, 
and every emergency that can be foreseen is 
provided for in advance. Tools and apparatus, 
from the motor water wagon down to the rake 
and shovel, are in place ready for instant use, 
and the men know where the tools are and how 
to use them. Thruout most parts of New Eng- 


thus fires are located within very few minutes 
after discovery. 

The accompanying map of Massachusetts 
shows the location of the towers in that State, 
and others are similarly dispersed all over New 
England, but not everywhere so close together 
as in Massachusetts. The circles on the map 
represent the towers, and the numbers in the 
cireles identify them as shown in the follow- 
ing list: 

Feet Above 
Location Sea Level 
. Petersham ..1,050 
Watatic 85 
Warwick 5 
Pelham 
Brimfield ... 
Chariton .... 
Mount Tom..1, 
Shelburne 


Feet Above 
Location Sea Level 
Harwich ... 140 
Barnstable .. 25 
Falmouth ... 230 
Bourne ..... 
Kingston ... 
Martha’s 
Vineyard ... 
Middleboro .. 

Fall River... 
Rehoboth ... 
Hanson ..... 
Hingham . 

Sharon 

Sudbury .... 
Wakefield ... 
Chelmsford . 
Georgetown . - town 
Manchester . . Acushnet ... 
Mendon .... . West 
Westboro ... 777 Brookfield ...1,277 
Wachusett ..2,000 


There are more than sixty-five towers in the 
torested region of northern Maine alone, some 
of which were built by the State, others by the 


Son sopeby 


CHEE icccs 
Tolland ..... 
Mt. Everett. . 
Lenox 2 
Williams- 
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land, every fire tower is in sight of one or more 
others, and all intervening territory is under the 
eyes of one or more watchful sentinels. It is 
impossible that a fire can burn long without dis- 
covery, and it is usually detected within a few 
minutes after it starts. 


The watchmen are keenly alert, and days of 
careful scanning of the areas within view make 
each man familiar with the locations of every 
mill, factory, and railroad within range of his 
vision. He learns where every ordinary smoke 
is located and its origin, so that when a new 
smoke is detected the sentinel can immediately 
get busy, and if it is suspicious he telephones 
a report something like this: ‘‘Smoke down 
Plymouth way,’’ and every tower within possi- 
ble sight of it is notified from headquarters, all 
watchmen scan the country with powerful 
glasses, and by applying the simple principles of 
triangulation, the exact location of the smoke is 
quickly ascertained, and if there is danger, the 
fighting forces are on the way in a few minutes. 

Every tower is equipped with an instrument 
for determining the direction of a fire, when 
one is seen; and the directions from two or more 
towers, when telephoned to headquarters furnish 
the data for calculating the exact location. The 
tower man need not understand trigonometry, 
but he uses it with accuracy, by means of ap- 
paratus with which his tower is equipped, and 


United States Forest Service on the national 
forests in that region. 
A Close-up View of Towers 

Most of the fire towers are built on the same 
plan, being much alike, tho differing in height. 
Those on high hills, with unobstructed views, 
need be of less height than those on plains, sur- 
rounded by forests. Not many exceed 70 feet 
in height and few are under 40 feet high. Some 
of the first structures were of logs. The ac- 
companying picture gives a good idea of the 
appearance of most of the towers now in use. 
This one stands in Massachusetts and the photo- 
graph was furnished by courtesy of William A. 
L. Bazeley, commissioner of conservation for 
that State. 

The representative of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, to make closer acquaintance with the de- 
tails of the system, climbed to the top of a fire 
tower which overlooks a part of Cape Cod. The 
watchman on duty was a colored man, native of 
Virginia, but a genuine New Englander in lan- 
guage, preferences, and painstaking care. A 
small room at the top of the tower was his 
home by day during the fire season, and by 
night also, in times of special danger, but he 
was usually at his post during the day only. 
Few fires in the woods start during the night. 
The telephone was on the wall, powerful field 
glass at hand, a wall rack served as a book 


shelf and contained a few books and a consid- 
erable number of pamphlets and reports deal- 
ing with forestry, conservation, and kindred 
matters. On a stand in the center of the room 
was the alidade, an instrument for quickly as- 
certaining the exact direction of a fire or smoke 
in the distance. The watchman was acquainted 
with the geography of the region covered by the 
range of his vision, and knew the source of every 
smoke that rose in the clear September air. 
Had he stood there on a certain memorable day 
almost precisely three hundred years before— 
lacking about sixty days—he might, by using 
his powerful binoculars, almost have counted 
the Pilgrim Fathers as they stepped from the 
Mayflower at Plymouth. He was guarding 
classic ground and was interested in pointing 
out famous landmarks and in describing how 
and where he had detected fires; but he was as 
much interested in asking as in answering ques- 
tions. 

One thing was heavy on his mind—what would 
happen to him if lightning should strike the 
tower while he was there? He described as ter- 
rible some of the storms which he had experi- 
enced while alone on the tower. On some occa- 


‘sions, he said, the roar and shriek of the wind 


among the steel posts and braces of the tower, 
and the beating of the rain on the metal roof 
and the glass sides of the little room, were so 
deafening that the peals of thunder could not 
be heard. However, he declared that he had, 
like the ‘‘boy on the burning deck,’’ always 
stuck to his post. He was gratified with the 
assurance that in all probability the steel tower 
would serve as a lightning rod if struck, and 
that the current would go to the ground with- 
out hurting him in the least. 

He had never known of forest fire being started 
by lightning. Such often occurs in the far 
West; but in New England the rain which al- 
ways accompanies severe electric storms doubt- 
less renders fire by lightning very unusual. At 
any rate, lightning is not named as the cause 
of a single one of the 22,128 forest fires re- 
corded in Massachusetts during the past ten 
years and described in published reports. 


Fire Towers as Educators 


It is worthy of incidental mention that some 
use is made of the New England fire towers for 
purposes other than lookouts for sentinels. Large 
numbers of tourists visit them for sightseeing 
purposes, as many as 13,000 in Massachusetts 
alone during a single year, and in that way 
information of a useful kind is spread far and 
well; for these visitors represent nearly all 
countries of the civilized world, but most of 
them are Americans. Many of the towers are 
accessible by automobiles, over good roads. 

Engineers of the United States geological 
survey while constructing topographic maps of 
northern Maine, recently made good use of fire 
towers as points from which to carry on tri- 
angulation work in charting the surface of the 
country. By using these towers the engineers 
were able in five weeks to do work which other- 
wise would have consumed four or five months, 
and in that way they not only saved much time 
but thousands of dollars in money. 

‘The public is generally in complete sympathy 
with measures taken to protect the forests. 
Those who want to use fire in clearing land, 
or for other outdoor burning, apply for and 
receive permits. In that way information 
reaches the watchmen on the towers that fires 
in certain localities may be expected, and no 
alarm need be sounded. In Massachusetts 
alone last year twenty thousand such permits 
were issued. 

As a part of the general education in regard 
to fire danger, and of the means to lessen it, 
thousands of notices, many of them printed on 
cloth, are posted in conspicuous places, along 
highways, about camping places, near streams 
and woods where hunters go, and in the neigh- 
borhood of villages. These contain cautions 
against careless handling of matches, cigars, 
firearms, and they give instructions for the pro- 
motion of safety. Last year Massachusetts 
alone posted ten thousand such notices printed 
on cloth. As a result of this measure, and of 
others intended to accomplish the same end, 
loss from forest fires in Massachusetts has de- 
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creased from $600,000 in 1911 to less than 
$100,000 last year. This may be claimed as 
one of the direct results of educating the public 
in that line and securing the sympathy and 
cooperation of the people. 

Strips bordering many of the roads are kept 
clean of trash, as a precaution against fire; 
and the laws against limbs and other slash re- 
maining in dangerous places when timber is 
cut, are generally enforced, but the enforce- 
ment is carried out with reason and modera- 
tion, so that the measure need not become more 
burdensome than the exigencies require. How- 


ever, cleaning up slash is not usually very bur- 
densome, because, by the time a New England 
lumberman removes all he expects to use or 
sell, what is left on the ground is not very 
dangerous, consisting, as it does, of low stumps 
and small branches strewn about the ground. 
It is often difficult to find in the debris a 
piece large enough for a handspike. 
Locomotives start many fires by casting 
sparks and hot cinders along the right of way. 
Damages resulting from this cause are assessed 
against and paid by the railroads. The offi- 
cials of these roads are sympathetic toward 


measures adopted for forest protection, but 
they sometimes have difficulty in preventing 
their firemen from punching holes with pokers 
in the screens of smokestacks, because a screen 
lessens the draught and the fireman has harder 
work to kéep up steam. The inspection of loco- 
motives is part of the regular work of New 
England foresters, one thousand having received 
such inspection last year in a single State. 

[The second instalment of this series deal- 
ing with forest protection and reforestation in 
New England will appear in an early issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. | 





TO LUMBER MEXICAN 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 18.—John Sweet, a prom- 
inent lumberman from the East, is spending a 
few days in St. Louis on his return from a six 
months’ visit to Mexico. Mr. Sweet and his 
son, Cortlandt Sweet, who was a United States 
Army engineer in France, went to Mexico last 
March .to examine a large tract of timber land 
on the Isthmus of Tehuantepec and they had 
some very interesting experiences during their 
sojourn there. Their headquarters were at 
Santa Lucrecia, which is the junction point of 
the Tehuantepec National Railway and the 
Vera Cruz al Istmo Railroad, eighty miles south 
from Puerto Mexico. Across the river from 
this town and in plain sight of it Peter Sum- 
mers, the American, was captured by bandits. 

Bandits were numerous in that part of Mex- 
ico, as well as in most other places in Mexico 
outside of the cities and town when Mr. Sweet 
and his son went down there and the ‘‘ jefe’’ of 
Santa Lucrecia (the presidente of the munici- 
palidao) very solemnly warned Mr. Sweet that 
it was not safe for his party to go outside of 
the town except with an armed escort of sol- 
diers, which, he very magnanimously offered to 
furnish. After thanking the ‘‘jefe’’ they told 
him they would let him know when they needed 
his soldiers. But after looking over these 
‘“soldados’’ and judging from much previous 
observation and experience the Messrs. Sweet 
decided they would rather go alone in the woods 
and take a chance with the bandits than with 
the soldiers—the former they could watch out 
for—while the latter would have too good an 
opportunity to attack from the rear. This 
proved to be a wise precaution as the escort of 
Carrancista soldiers which accompanied the 
train from Cordoba to Santa Lucrecia as a 
guard to protect the passengers, themselves at- 
tacked and robbed the passengers on the train 
they were supposed to guard from attacks by 
bandits, only a short time afterward. 

Mr. Sweet and his son, with their crew of 
*“Mozos’’ to cut their trails, spent two months 
going over the land which surrounds Santa 
Luerecia on three sides and on several occa- 
sions missed by only a day or two and once by 
only a few hours, the same bunch of bandits 
that captured Peter Summers. 

When the Carrancistas were overthrown by 
the Obregonistas the latter part of May, Mr. 
Sweet and his son were at Santa Lucrecia and 
remained there during this exciting time. 
They were the only ‘‘Gringoes’’ or foreigners 
on the Isthmus who did not seek the safety of 
the ports and the protection of foreign gun- 
boats at that time. The Carrancistas gave up 
this strategic point without a fight—much to 
the disappointment of Cort Sweet, who was hop- 
ing to get some snapshots of a real Mexican 
battle. All he succeeded in -getting was some 
pictures of some of the four or five trainloads 
of Obregonista soldados. These were very in- 
teresting and picturesque, as the Mexican sol- 
dier takes his whole family with him wherever 
he goes and all the cars, mostly box cars and 
gondolas, were loaded down inside, on top and 
even underneath with all manner of household 
goods, women and children, dogs and cats, 
chickens and turkeys, parrots ete. 

The: overthrow of Carranza was the most 
peaceful and bloodless revolution in any country 
of any size in history and Mr. Sweet says the 
reason for this was, in his judgment, that the 


people of Mexico had grown tired of Carranza’s 
misrule, reactionary spirit, antiforeigner policy 
and wholesale grafting, and made up their 
minds to put an end to it. In Obregon the 
Mexican people found a man whom practically 
all factions had confidence in and who seems 
to be the right man to restore order out of the 


LUMBER 


PRICES 


610% to 334% 


HENRY FORD SAYS 


“The war is over and it is time war prices were over. * * * 
it is time @ real practical effort was made to bring the busi- 
ness of the country down to normal.” 

During the war and after the war prices jumped by leaps 
and bounds. We followed the wholesalers at each advance, 
But the trend is now downward and we must keep faith with 
the publlo by being as prompt to reduce our prices as we 
were to Increase them. Already our prices on hous®-bullding 
lumber have been reduced from 10% to 33 1-3%. The lum- 
ber market has reached a low level. fT 1S A SAFE TIME TO 
BUILD. We honestly believe prive declines In lumber have 
gone practically to the bottom. There is a shortage of several 
millions of homes In this country today. The moment build- 
ing of homes starts, lumber prices are bound to stiffen. We 
therefore advise to buy now. Do not endure the winter in 
hardship if you are hoping to bulld cheaper in the Spring. 

A COMPLETE PRICE-LIST WILL BE SENT YOU UPON 
REQUEST. Be convinced of the low prices. During the war 
Oak Flooring reached as high as $315 per M feet. You will 
be surprised to learn how low it is today. We have large 
stocks on hand bought at high prices but it will be necessary 
for nearly every business in the land ta stand a sacrifice to 
get back to natural progress and prosperity. 


Build Your House Now. Do Not Wait. 


WILSON & GREENE 
LUMBER CO. 


Syracuse 516 Burt St. Warren 60 


This is the timely and clean cut way in which a 
Syracuse, N. Y., retailer is advertising the 
fact that lumber prices have been reduced. 
The company followed the market up and will 
follow it down. There is food for thought in 
this advertisement. 





TRACT 


chaos which has reigned for the last seven or 
eight years thruout Mexico. 


Mr. Sweet went on the same train with Mr. 
Obregon from Mexico City to the Isthmus the 
latter part of August and thus had a good op- 
portunity to observe him at close range. Obre- 
gon traveled in the regular Pullman coach with 
the rest of the passengers in the most demo- 
cratic manner. He had no escort of soldiers 
nor military train, only three or four personal 
friends. Both he and his friends were dressed 
in plain civilian clothes. Obregon ‘is a man of 
strong physique, rugged features, and great 
force of character. Judging from the recep- 
tions accorded him at all stops along the line, 
he is very popular. At each stop he made 
short informal talks, rather than speeches, and 
in all instances impressed upon his hearers that 
his and their first duty was to preserve order, 
obey the laws and go to work, and he assured 
them that if they did that he would protect all 
Mexicans and foreigners alike in their lives and 
property, pay all of Mexico’s just debts as 
rapidly as possible and do everything that lay 
in his power to restore Mexico’s good name 
among the family of nations. Obregon is in 


no sense a politician, nor in Mr. Sweet’s opinion 


nearly so much of a military man as he is a 
thoro-going business man, and it seems to be 
the general consensus among those best in- 
formed in Mexico that Obregon is the one man 
in Mexico who can redeem his country and that 
he is going to ‘‘make good’’ and establish a 
stable government there. 

A stable government in Mexico is the one 
thing needed to rehabilitate this wonderfully 
rich and fertile country and make it one of 
the richest and most prosperous countries in 
the world, said Mr. Sweet. He and his son 
have traveled all over it as well as the United 
States and Canada, the West Indies and parts 
of South America, and in their opinion Mexico 
has more rich, undeveloped natural resources, 
such as minerals, oil, timber, agricultural, fruit 
and stock raising lands, than any other equal 
area in the world, coupled with one of the finest, 
most equable climates generally thruout the 
greater part of the whole country, and border- 
ing on the United States for a distance of 
more than two thousand miles. Given a stable 
government, which now seems assured, under 
the new and enlightened policy of the restora- 
tion, and maintenance of order, respect for and 
obedience to the law, the protection of the 
lives and property of both natives and foreign- 
ers alike, and the cultivation of friendly rela- 
tions with all other nations—which Obregon 
promises insofar as humanly possible to secure 
—and Mexico will not only be a safe but also 
a mighty good place to live in. 


Mr. Sweet expects to return to Mexico this 
fall with his wife and to make his home there 
in the future, where with the assistance of his 
son Cort he intends to engage on a large scale 
in lumbering the mahogany, Spanish cedar and 
other valuable hardwoods on their 125,000-acre 
tract of land on the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 


The Forest Products Laboratory has proved 
by extensive tests that charring is of little 
value in protecting the butts of fence posts 
and telephone poles from decay. 
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TO PROBE ALLEGED MATERIALS COMBINE 


New York, Oct. 18.—Investigation into an 
alleged nationwide building materials trust be- 
gan Wednesday in the aldermanic chamber with 
a hearing before the joint committee on housing 
of the New York legislature. Samuel Unter- 
myer, who first filed charges that a criminal 
conspiracy existed, and Leonard M. Wallstein, 
counsel of the Citizens’ Union, are conducting 
the inquiry in behalf of the committee. 

The investigation also will include savings 
banks and insurance companies, which Mr. 
Untermyer holds should invest more heavily in 
real estate mortgages. The lawyers have been 
given a free hand to probe as deep as they see 
fit and have been promised any assistance they 
may require. 

Arrangements have been made with United 
States Attorney Caffey, Attorney General New- 
ton, of New York, and District Attorney Swann, 
of this city, by which Federal and State grand 
juries will be in session while the hearings are 
in progress. Each will have a special prosecut- 
ing officer ready to act along lines laid down 
by Mr. Untermyer. The reason for this un- 
usual procedure is that it is feared certain wit- 
nesses will refuse to answer questions. The 
first time any witness fails to appear or to 
answer questions as provided by law, it is the 


purpose to take the matter up immediately with 
one or another of the grand juries. 


States Conditions Under Which He Would Act 


Mr. Untermyer made nine stipulations under 
which he would consent to act as associate 
counsel. These were agreed to by Senator 
Lockwood. They are: 


That there shall be no division of authority be- 
tween couusel; that investigators and statisticians 
begin at once to gather facts and that hearings be 
started immediately and continue from day to day 
so far as possible; that investigation of witnesses 
be conducted by counsel and continued to the end 
without interruption before questions are put to 
witnesses; that the superintendent of banks and 
superintendent of insurance assure the committee 
prompt and comprehensive assistance; that the 
Federal Trade Commission will give the committee 
access to its files and documents; that the Depart- 
ment of Justice assist in the investigation; that 
the committee have the assurance of the coédpera- 
tion of the prosecuting officer of the State or of 
the governor and the attorney general looking to 
the prompt indictment of those who defy authority 
of the committee; that he be offered no compensa- 
tion for his work. 


Charges Material Men Have Political Pull 
Correspondence between the governor and 
Senator Lockwood and Mr. Untermyer has been 


made public and reveals the opinion of the as- 
sociate counsel. Said Mr. Untermyer in his 
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Peak Prices. 


ever, this increase was not as great ag the public was led to believe. 


Now, that we make this annoutcement of decrease in the pric 


and four closets on the second floor. 


MADE UP AS FOLLOWS: 


Painting —2 coats outside; 3 to 4 inside. 


w-----8 298.00 | 


‘compose two-thirds of the total cost, 


only right that he should drop his prices with a declining 


e 
the general cost of building drops as much as the price of 


Now let us hear from Hardware, 
Now let us hear from Plumbing 
Now let us hear from Heating. 


again in Sturgis? 





In this announcement of Reduction in Lumber Prices we wish to state some facts regarding building and 
war when the call for government buildings was great and on shipments to dealers 


of lumber, we wish 
sized frame residence does not represent mere than ONE: ‘THIRD wy the total con df the 


Here are the statistics covering a home just completed in an lowa city. Thin shows the trtal cust of tunes endl afSwank to be sveren 


imately 31-per cent of the total } cost. The house, 24x26 feet, contains four rooms and a closet on the first 


THE TOTAL COST, INCLUDING THE CONTRACTOR'S PROFIT. WAS $5,454.93, 


Mason work, cement cellar, sidewalk and chimney.. 535.00 


Contractor’s-liability tasurence : 
Incidental and office expense _ 


You can readily see that the lumber cost is not the heavy item—other items, labor, ete., 


Starting today, our lumber prices are from 15 to 35 per cent under the high level of six months ago. 


We want building to start again in Sturgis. We went up with the market during and following the war and sow we have gore down 
with the market. We are going to take # loss on some stuff now eae if it is fair for a i 


do not anticipate a further drop in lamber and million of houses are needed allover the country and they will be built just as soon as 
lumber has dropped. 


LUMBER HAS DROPPED 


Now let us hear from you Mr. Carpenter, Mr. Mason, Mr. Painter, Mr. Common Laborer—what will you da-to help get the building going 


A.CAVIN LUMBER CO. 


A Straightforward Business Talk to You About 
Lumber and the Building Problems of Today— 


For Some Time Past the Price of Lumber Has Been Gradually 
Declining, Until Today It is 15 to 35 Per Cent Lower Than 


materials. At the outset of the late 
the price of lumber took a gradual rise. How- 


to convince you that the cost of lumber in an average- 
building. 


with two bedrooms, a bath 








nt to advance prices on a rising market, it is 








This bold, full page ad shows how one retailer handled the price reduction problem. 


what is said: 
down with the market. 


Note 


“We went up with the market during and following the war and now we have gone 
We are going to take a loss on some stuff 


now because, if it is fair for 


a merchant to advance prices on a rising market, it is only right that he should drop his prices 


with a declining market.” 


letter to the Governor, offering assistance in the 


inquiry: 

There is not a city or a town in New York State 
in which the material men do not agree on prices. 
There is also a national association as well as 
State associations of lumbermen, cement manufac- 
turers, brick manufacturers and the like, and all 
the way down the line these despotic rock-ribbed 
combinations exist, under cover of which the ma- 
terial men have made many times more exorbitant 
= than at any time in the history of the 
rade. 

Somehow or other, tho, they seem to have a po- 
litical power sufficient to “call off” everything in 
the way of drastic and effective investigations. 
These inquiries get just so far and they go ne 
further. 

In his correspondence with the Lockwood 
committee, Mr. Untermyer pointed out obstacles 
which he thought had already been placed in 
the way of thoro investigation, in restrictions 
on the extent of the committee’s power to act 
in the inquiry. 

The most important of these restrictions, he 
said, are that the provisions relating to insur- 
ance companies and banks have been so changed 
from the text of the resolution originally 
drawn, which provided for the investigation, 
that it is made certain that they will not be 
‘unduly investigated’’; that the command to 
the superintendents of banks and insurance 
companies and to the attorney general to assist 
the committee with data and clerical forces had 
been changed to a 2cquest, addressed generally 
to all State officers, and that the paragraph pro- 
viding in detail for immunity had been bodily 
stricken out. 


INSURANCE MONEY FOR BUILDING 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 19.—A definite step 
toward solving the housing shortage in Indian- 
apolis and other Indiana cities is announced by 
the Fletcher Savings & Trust Co. The company 
has concluded negotiations whereby it becomes 
the loaning agent for as large a part of the $50,- 
000,000 new home funds of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. as can be absorbed in Indi- 
ana for first mortgage financing of dwellings 
and medium priced apartment houses, for long 
terms, payments extending over a period of 
fifteen years. 

Under the plan announced the Fletcher com- 
pany will act as the loaning agent for the new 
home funds here, as well as in Marion, Evans- 
ville, Terre Haute, Fort Wayne, Kokomo and 
other Indiana cities. 

The cost of the money thus made available 
is the market rate. Three percent of the prin- 
cipal is payable semiannually. 


TO AID PROSPECTIVE BUILDERS 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Oct. 19.--The housing com- 
mittee of the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce 
yesterday began to classify all information about 
building homes, to help any man who wants a 
home to select his ground and erect the struc- 
ture. Information will be given concerning the 
best neighborhoods in which to build, also the 
prices of lots and the cost of materials. There 
will be available a list of contractors with ap- 
proximate sums for which they will build the 
various types of homes; also names of bankers 
who will lend money for building. 


SURVEY SHOWS MANY HOMES NEEDED 


Detroit, MicH., Oct. 18.—Builders and lum- 
bermen expect great good to result from the 
survey of housing conditions just completed by 
the Detroit Chamber of Commerce. The survey 
shows that 25,440 houses are needed immedi- 
ately. Thirty-eight percent of the families of 
this city own their homes, according to the 
survey. With such need for homes, and lumber 
20 to 30 percent lower than a few months ago, 
local lumbermen can see nothing but a building 
boom that will have its effect upon the lumber 
market. Labor conditions right now are ex- 
cellent for building. 





Propuction of pig iron in Great Britain for 
July was 750,000 tons, the highest monthly total 
reached since the armistice. 
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CAPT. S. M. BUMP, 
General Superintendent 
of Susanville Operation 


New California Lumber Manufacturing Plant 
Is a Model in Construction and Equipment 


SUSANVILLE, CALIF., Oct. 16.—Every little 
while some concern in the South or West and, 
of late, usually out on the west Coast, says the 
last word in sawmill plant construction. Now 
it is the Fruit Grower’s Supply Co. that says 
the last word, and it surely is the last word, for 
this concern, a subsidiary of the California 
Fruit Grower’s Exchange, which handles 
nearly three-quarters of the citrus fruit crop 
of California, with headquarters in Los Angeles, 
has under construction here at Susanville a 
lumber manufacturing plant that bids fair to 
be the show plant of the region west of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

Susanville is in northern California, east of 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains and near the 
Nevada State line. It is in a valley at the 


base of the foothills leading to the great mountain range and in this 
level valley nearly a milé from the center of town the Fruit Grower’s 
Supply Co. has its site covering 850 acres, where is rapidly appearing 
under the supervision of Capt. S. M. Bump, general superintendent of 


the Fruit Grower’s Supply Co., 


a massive sawmill, equipped with 


two bands of the Allis-Chalmers’ make, two Wicks Bros.’ gangs and a 


9-foot Diamond Iron 
Works resaw. This is 
a plant that it is ex- 
pected will cut about 
120,000,000 feet of 
California white and 
sugar pine lumber in 
a season of ten or 
eleven months. 

The sawmill build- 
ing, which is 100x214 
feet in size and. 86 
feet high to the peak 
of the roof, has been 
completed some time 
and one band and one 
gang are being in- 
stalled so that they 
will be ready for op- 
eration by Jan. 1, it 
is expected. The re- 
mainder of the ma- 
chinery will be ready 
for sawing a few 
weeks later, so that 
early in February, it 
is expected, the entire 
plant will be in oper- 
ation. 

Work began on the 
construction of the 
plant nearly a year 
ago, the first efforts 
being made to provide 
housing for the work- 
men and also to con- 
struct the big log 
pond, covering 30 
acres, which it is ex- 
pected will hold 50,- 
000,000 logs at one 
time. Water from the 
Susan River has been 
turned into the pond 


and several carloads of logs have been dumped 
into it that they might protect the sides from 
erosion while the banks are settling. The log 
dump is of concrete reinforced with steel rails. 
The fourdation for the machinery in the saw- 
mill is also of conerete, as are the floor and 
foundation of the power plant and boiler house. 
In fact, a feature of the entire plant is the 
permanency of construction, which indicates 
th: the plant is being built to last indefinitely 
in accordance with the plans of the concern 
providing for lumber manufacturing for many 
years to come, owing to the large supply of 
timber available thru forest reserve timber. 
The Fruit Grower’s Supply Co.’s own purchase 
was approximately one billion -feet to start 
with. 

The large office building is 120x150 feet in 
size, two stories high, with quarters for office 











PETER SWAN, 


Designer of Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Susanville Operation 


employees and officials on the second floor, the lower floor being devoted 
to the general office and private offices for the different department 


heads. 


Four dormitories were built to accommodate about 300 men, the 




















Power House Foundation, Fruit Growers Supply Co., Susanville, Calif. 








buildings being 90x 
160 feet in size, two 
stories high. In the 
center of this group 
of dormitories is the 
dining hall building. 
Four apartment build- 
ings are also practi- 
cally completed con- 
taining 4 and 3-room 
apartments for em- 
ployees with families. 
These apartments have 
all the conveniences of 
city apartments with 
hot and cold water 
and electric lights, 
and so forth. Fifty 
separate homes have 
also been built, to- 
gether with a large 
club house, a moving 
picture theater and a 
hospital. The club 
house is equipped with 
@ gymnasium and ath- 
letic facilities. Two 
physicians look after 
the health and welfare 
of the men. The idea 
of General Manager 
F. B. Hutchens and 
his associates is that 
the surrounding of 
their Susanville opera- 
tions will be such as 
to make it a desirable 
place for men to work 
and every convenience 
and comfort is being 
furnished that the 
Fruit Grower’s Sup- 
ply Co. may have sat- 
isfied employees. 














Concrete Log Dump and Partial View of Big Log Pond 





Mill and Power Plant, Fruit Growers Supply Co. 
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With this immense plant under construction 
it is almost impossible to describe it in words 
so that the reader can get an idea of its magni- 
tude and completeness, but the accompanying 
illustrations will help this meager description 
in @ measure. 

A box factory, 104x200 feet in size with a 
blockhouse and warehouse 104x150 feet in con- 
nection is practically completed and as soon 
as it is in operation a second unit of the box 
plant exactly the same size will be constructed, 
the two being connected by a system of trans- 
fer tracks under a shed roof. Electric transfer 
cars on each side of the sorting chains and the 
ends of the dry kilns, will connect with the two 
box factories. The lumber yards will have a 
capacity of 120,000,000 feet of lumber divided 
into two units with a clear space of 200 feet be- 
tween them for fire protection. Lumber will 
be taken from the sawmill on elevated trams on 
ears running on steel tracks and hauled by three 
Prescott and two electric tractors. The box 
factory will be run the year around, but it is 
expected that the sawmill will be closed for a 
month or two in the winter. 

The timber lies west and north of Susanville 
and will be brought in over the Southern Pa- 


cific Railroad’s. Westwood branch, the Fruit 
Grower’s Supply Co. building eight miles of its 
own track to reach the timber. About 15,000,- 
000 feet of logs are being put in this fall for 
the first sawing of the mill. 

The mill and entire operations was designed 
by Peter Swan, a veteran mill builder who has 
a number of the large successful mills on the 
Pacific coast to his credit, including the plant 
of the Silver Falls Timber Co., Silverton, Ore., 
the Fruit Grower’s Supply Co., Hilt, Calif., and 
the new plant of the Pelican Bay Lumber Co., 
at Klamath Falls, Ore. 

The construction was gotten well under way 
by M. H. Grover, who was superintendent of 
the Susanville operation from its inception but 
who severed his connection with the concern 
May 1 last, being succeeded by Capt. Bump 
who previously had charge of the concern’s 
plant at Hilt. Capt. Bump is an experienced 
engineer and millman, having been with the 
Finkbine Lumber Co. in Mississippi before go- 
ing to California some years ago where he has 
had experience in redwood and pine. He served 
in the 20th Engineers (Forest) in France re- 
turning with the rank of captain. He is a 
splendid executive and is surrounded by men 
who are expert in their line. R. C. Heiner is 


Capt. Bump’s assistant. G. B. Cone is purchas- 
ing agent and looks after sales at the mill. A. 
E. Stonehouse, formerly in charge of logging 
at Hilt, will look after logging operations. J. 
W. Schoonever is office manager and Dave 8. 
Painter, formerly for years with the McCloud 
River Lumber Co., McCloud, Calif., has charge 
of the city office of the Fruit Grower’s Supply 
Co. in the First National Bank Building, San 
Francisco. He looks after timber, insurance 
ete. 

The sales are handled by Burton W. Adams 
at his office in the First National Bank Build- 
ing, San Francisco. Mr. Adams is experienced 
in California white and sugar pine lumber. He 
is at the head of the Adams Lumber Co., oper- 
ating a dozen yards thruout northern and cen- 
tral California. He has also for many years 
looked after the buying in California for the 
Carr, Rider & Adams Co., Dubuque, Iowa, well 
known manufacturer of sash and doors. A. M. 
Paul is Mr. Hutchen’s assistant at his general 
office in Los Angeles. 

After this great plant is in operation, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN hopes to be able to tell 
more about it, and what it is accomplishing, 
as one of the great pine lumber and box mak- 
ing concerns of the Golden State. 

















General Office Building, Fruit Growers Supply Co. 


Dormitories and Dining Hall 





PESSIMISM SCRAPS WITH OPTIMISM 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 16.—Pessimism had a 
regular field day for about ten minutes at the 
regular luncheon of Seattle wholesalers Thurs- 


day—and then something happened. The orgy 
of discourse dealing with bad business, and 
worse to come, started when Charley Floyd in- 
troduced Lamont B. Rich, president J. E. Glass 
Lumber Co., Minneapolis, as initial phrase 
slinger of the occasion; and Monte, who has a 
well established reputation of being for you or 
‘fagin’’ you in very definite terms, certainly 
made good for the brief interval he occupied the 
floor. He told the assembled lumbermen that 
altho most of them imagined they had been hit 
by a cyclone of low prices the worst hadn’t even 
berun to happen; and that before they caught 
sight of the bottom of the present decline in 
values today’s values would look like money 
in the bank compared with what they wouldn’t 
be able to get later on. Monte incidentally took 
a fair sized swat*at the producing end of the 
game, utterly oblivious of a warning delivered 
sotto voce that ‘‘there’s a manufacturer here.’’ 

A change came over the meeting when a 
greater or less mountain of a man who had been 
batting his eyes at stated intervals and compla- 
cently smoking his cigar during Monte’s orator- 
ical burst, slowly began to uncoil himself from 
his chair and at length extended some six feet 
of masculine altitude to its due height above 
the assembled guests. When he got into ac- 
tion it was something like a rhinoceros slowly, 
deliberately and thoroly plowing his irresistible 
way thru a radish patch. ‘‘There was a time,’’ 
he said, ‘‘when this great State of ours was 
‘wet,’ and during those old days I happened 
to know a few saloon keepers. Some of them 
were decent and honest, but the great majority 
were not worth the powder it would take to 
blow them up; and you’ll notice, if you look 
around, that all of them have gone the way of 
things that are bad. When I came into this 
room, I thought I was entering into an assem- 


blave of lumbermen; but I now perceive my 
mistake. I take it you are brokers. I never 
did have much use for a broker. There may be 
a few good ones, but most of them are the re- 
verse; and I am merely stating the truth when 
I say that my opinion of the brokers has not 
been heightened by the talk I have just heard.’’ 

This pretty little speech was delivered with 
such rare good nature that everybody enjoyed 
it—including Monte, tho perhaps not so much 
as the others. 

The orator was J. C. Buchanan, of the North 
End Lumber Co., Tacoma, who many years ago 
began right at the ground and is now a lumber- 
man in the fullest sense of the word, since his 
entire career has been blazed along the path- 
way of two-fisted experience. Mr. Buchanan 
went on to say that there was a time when the re- 
tailer could dictate to the manufacturer; but 
he added bluntly that such a time had gone by, 
since the mills could now run or not, as they 
might choose. While costs of production and 
market price were now so close together that 
there was actually no margin of profit for the 
manufacturer, yet he himself regarded it as a 
point of honor that he should keep his manu- 
facturing force intact as long as he could pos- 
sibly do so. Yet he stated it as a fact that the 
market was already at the point where the man- 
ufacturer could not break even on his costs of 
production. 

Mr. Buchanan was followed by S. L. Johnson, 
of the Washington Cedar & Fir Products Co., 
who pointed out that there was a real commun- 
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ity of interest among all the branches of the 
lumber industry. 

With the spell of oratory over, and good feel- 
ing reéstablished, Chairman Floyd brought up 
the question of compulsory arbitration in lum- 
ber disputes, emphasizing the point that senti- 
ment generally seemed to favor that method, no 
matter how it might be brought about. 

K. S. Dunean, president Duncan Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, spoke briefly on market conditions, 
pointing out that fundamentally the lumber 
business was sound and that it was bound to 
come back in due course of time. 


SHINGLE MEN TO STUDY COSTS 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 16.—Red cedar shingles 
have once more dropped to the point where 
something will have to be done in order to give 
the manufacturers a chance for their white alley. 
At present prices the return is scarcely equal to 
the cost of production; and with that fact be- 
tore them the members of the committee on uni- 
form cost system of the shingle branch of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association are work- 
ing on an important problem. This committee 
is composed of George A. Bergstrom, chairman, 
C. B. Lumber & Shingle Co., Everett; C. J. 
Cutler, Westminster Mill Co., New Westminster, 
B. C.; B. J. Wooster, Aloha Lumber Co., Aloha, 
Wash.; W. A. Carlisle, Onalaska Lumber Co., 
Onalaska, Wash., and W. Morrow, East Ho- 
quiam Shingle Co., Hoquiam, Wash. The low 
price of the red cedar product has directed their 
attention to the point that the manufacturers 
must know to a certainty how much the output 
is costing them, and with that idea in mind the 
committee on uniform cost system has evolved 
a plan which it is thought will solve the prob- 
lem. It is expected that the proposed cost ac- 
counting system will be perfected and ready 
for introduction at all of the mills by Jan. 1, 
1921. 
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CHANGES IN OFFICIAL PERSONNEL 


KLAMATH Fauus, Ore., Oct. 16.—The an- 
nouncement is made that A. Gregory, of Red- 
lands, Calif., until recently one of the principal 
owners and president of the Algoma Lumber 
Co., with lumber and box manufacturing plant 
at Algoma, nine miles north of Klamath Falls, 
has sold his interest in the company to F. P. 
Fay and E. J. Grant, of Los Angeles, respec- 
tively vice president and secretary of the com- 
pany. Mr. Fay is now president of the com- 
pany, succeeding Mr. Gregory. 

The Algoma Lumber Co. is this year running 
its plant at Algoma night and day and is mak- 
ing the largest cut in its history, which, if it 
continues at the present rate to the usual clos- 
ing time of the season, will mean a cyt of about 
45,000,000 feet of lumber as compared to last 
season’s cut of 28,000,000 feet, when a double 
shift was run only part of the time. A number 
of improvements have been made about the 
plant recently and others are contemplated. 
An air cooled burner has recently been built, it 
being large enough to take eare of the refuse 
from the mill when another band is added. The 
plant is now equipped with a band and a gang 
and Mr. Grant states that the addition of an- 
other band is contemplated in the near future, 
which will greatly increase the output. A new 
hotel, modern and up to date, to take care of 
the employees, will be completed by next spring. 

The box factory, which has a capacity of 
100,000 feet daily, is to be increased to 125,000 


given by the chambers of commerce, boards of 
trade, rotary clubs, Kiwanis clubs, granges, as- 
sociated women’s clubs, American Federation 
of Labor, Patriotic Sons of America and similar 
bodies all over the State. The committee is 
furnishing speakers whenever asked for, and 
Commissioner Pinchot is doing a lot of cam- 
paigning himself, with moving pictures. Ar- 
rangements have been made for State hospitals 
and similar institutions to grow twenty million 
seedlings in addition to the millions grown in 
the State nurseries and on the State preserves. 


EXPECTS LOWER RAIL RATES 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 16.—R. W. Vinnedge, 
president West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, has returned from the freight conference 
in Chicago convinced that the west Coast manu- 
facturers made an excellent presentation of 
their case, with a good outlook ultimately for 
a favorable decision. The attitude of the roads 
at present is, nevertheless, a source of disap- 
pointment to west Coast manufacturers. Mr. 
Vinnedge gives the following summary: 

The lumbermen stated that they were in Chicago 
to discuss with western carriers, whom they con- 
sidered as partners in their operations, a very 
serious economic situation. They admit that there 
is a general leveling of commodity prices, and that 
the recent advance is not alone responsible for the 
present condition of order files. But it is patent 
to any lumberman studying the rate advance with 
regard to the respective competing territories that 
during normal times, when competitive conditions 
exist, the new rate structure, if imposed, would 
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Partial View of Operations of Algoma Lumber Co., Algoma, Ore. 


a day to take care of the increased mill output. 
Among other things the factory’s power supply 
will be increased. These improvements are 
being made by Matt Egan, resident manager, 
who has had charge of the manufacturing oper- 
ations at Algoma for the last six years and who 
is an old time mill builder, having been en- 
gaged in mill construction in the Puget Sound 
country forty years ago, and who has built and 
operated mills in the Philippines and pretty 
nearly all over the world. 

The sales office of the Algoma Lumber Co. 
is at 209 F. P. Fay Building, Los Angeles, 
under the supervision of E. J. Grant, who is 
general manager of the company and divides 
his time between the mill and the sales office. 
He and Mr. Fay have recently been visiting 
the plant and planning for the coming season’s 
operations. 


RESTORING PENNSYLVANIA FORESTS 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 18.—The committee 
on the restoration of Pennsylvania’s timber pro- 
duction is meeting with marked success in its 
educational work for what is known as the ‘‘ gov- 
ernor’s program,’’ to have a million dollars 
from the next legislature for forestry work. The 
appropriation is now 4 mills per acre, and they 
want 4 cents. Already pledges to support the 
movement have been secured from a number 
of candidates, and $4,000 has been received by 
Treasurer George E. Lippincott from corpora- 
tions vitally interested in the preservation of 
the present timber and the securing of a supply 
for the future. Enthusiastic support has been 





drive the Northwest lumbermen further toward 
the Pacific coast and place them at a still greater 
disadvantage with respect to the territory east of 
Chicago. It is to fortify themselves against con- 
ditions such as exist today, and will exist in the 
future; namely, normal or subnormal conditions, 
that a restoration of the former commercial rela- 
tionships is imperative. 

Mr. Vinnedge referred approvingly to a con- 
ference at which a general policy was outlined 
by representatives of the industry, including 
members of the California White & Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, California Red- 
wood Association, Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, and the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association. He found encouragement in the 
fact that at a meeting of western principals 
with southern pine operators many of the mis- 
understandings which had existed between the 
two districts with respect to rate advances were 
eliminated, and there was revealed a spirit of 
harmony among lumbermen from all districts 
of the United States. The results of this con- 
ference united the lumbermen in sentiment and 
enabled the western representatives to go be- 
fore the railroads and make a most forceful 
presentation of their case. 


The western lumbermen therefore feel all the 
more disappointed to learn that at the confer- 
ence of the executive and traffic officials of the 
transcontinental lines in Chicago Wednesday 
of this week, it was decided to give no relief to 
the lumberman but ‘‘pass the buck’’ on to the 
eastern lines and suggest that they might re- 
duce their rate. This means that for some 
months at least there will be no change in the 
lumber rate. 


MID-SEASON DULLNESS AFFECTS MARKET 


SEATTLE, WaSH., Oct. 16.—Thruout the manu- 
facturing end of the fir industry there is a 
tendency toward a curtailment of operations to 
square with a depressed market and unfavor- 
able business conditions. The vholesalers re- 
port ‘‘nothing doing,’’ and all-in-all the pres- 
ent day evidently marks the mid-season of an 
interval of sluggishness that certainly will per- 
sist until after the elections Nov. 2. 

Some of the manufacturers who have secured 
heart-to-heart talks with transportation men on 
freight rates have been told plainly that they 
ought to put their own house in order before 
they try to tell the railroads what they should 
do. This is merely an off-side method of serv- 
ing notice onthe lumber manufacturers that 
their own costs of production continue to be 
on the war basis and are too high to fit into 
post-war conditions. In brief the railroad men 
are saying, ‘‘Get your own costs down, you 
fellows, and then we’ll talk to you.’’ It’ is 
yet too early to forecast any effect whatever 
of such conversation as the foregoing; but the 
fir millman is constantly reminded, no matter 
which way he may turn, of the persistent fact 
that he is paying common labor $5.30 to $5.60 
per day of eight hours, while competitive south- 
ern pine is being produced at a smaller wage 
for a work day of ten hours. Today there are 
a great many more men than there are jobs in 
the woods of the Pacific Northwest; and just 
what the ultimate effect will be on wage and 
work day no man can tell at this writing. At 
the district headquarters of the Loyal Legion 
in this city George B. Sypher, secretary, says 
that in none of the operations north or south 
of Seattle, or in the Pan-Handle country of the 
East Side, is there any intimation of a decrease 
of wages or an increase of hours. 

Wholesalers generally are convinced that the 
market is now at the point where the least 
quickening of demand would cause the prices 
to advance. They believe that very little lum- 
ber will be bought at the lowest figures, because 
the bracing effect of orders for yard stock 
would cause the market to pick up. At the 
mills orders for railroad ties have been booked 
for practically every country on the globe, and 
all the water mills are booked up for special 
cutting as far as they wish to go for the next 
sixty days. 

The weekly review issued by the West Coast 
association reports that heavy cargo buying at 
121 mills slightly increased the amount of new 
business, altho new business for rail shipments 
showed a falling off of 108 cars as compared 
with previous week. Orders for water shipment 
amounted to 42 percent of the total new busi- 
ness accepted. Purchases from railroad com- 
panies amounted to approximately 32 percent 
of the rail business. Business coming from 
competitive eastern territory continued light. 
Production at 121 mills was 70,236,673, or 17.44 
percent below normal. Shipments amounted to 
66,026,967 feet, of which the local trade took 
3,756,759 feet, domestic cargo 15,706,725 feet, 
export cargo 5,853,483. The unshipped balance 
in the rail trade is 5,125 cars, domestic cargo, 
94,767,744, and export, 36,482,567. 





HOW LUMBER COMPANY AIDS BUILDING 


San FrAncisco, Cauir., Oct. 16.—Discussing 
the present stagnation in home building thru- 
out the country and the prospects for a revival 
of activity in that line, Willis J. Walker, vice 
president Red River Lumber Co., attributed 
the present situation mainly to the tightness of 
money for financing construction, saying: 
‘<We can not expect much of a building boom 
until money is available for that purpose, as 
it cuts no figure how badly buildings are needed 
if the work can not be financed.’’ 

Mr. Walker said that the company’s Minne- 
apolis office has for years been aiding the build- 
ing of houses and apartments by taking from 
the retail yards second mortgages on such con- 
struction, after a first mortgage had been put 
on for as much as the owner was able to get 
the trust companies to carry. In this way 
only a moderate investment by the owner is 
required, and the lumber dealer gets some well 
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secured loans in exchange for his lumber. The 
first mortgages usually run for five years, and 
the second mortages for about the same term, 
but with moderate monthly payments that wipe 
them out by the time the first mortgage becomes 
due. Mr. Walker said that a great many of 
these mortgages do not run nearly the full 
time, as the parties very often decide to pay 


them off, or else they sell the property and the 
new owner pays off the second mortgage. ‘‘I 
believe,’’ said he ‘‘that if the lumbermen, and 
particularly the retailers, would be willing to 
make some effort to carry second mortgages of 
this kind they would develop a very satisfac- 
tory business, as well as help materially in the 
building program. I realize that this ties up 





money quite rapidly, but I believe that material 
benefit would result to the trade as a whole if 
some effort of this kind were made by the 
dealers. They, of course, get a good rate of 
interest on these second mortgages, and are in 
a position to make a reasonable discount to 
any of their friends who want to purchase some 
of the mortgages as an investment.’’ 





Improves Plant for Increased Operations 


SUSANVILLE, CALIF., Oct. 16.—With an out- 
put of 35,000,000 feet from its two mills at 
Susanville and marketing the cut of four small 
mills in this vicinity amounting to 15,000,000 
additional, the Lassen Lumber & Box Co., with 
an output of 50,000,000 feet this year, takes its 
place among the substantial California white 
and sugar pine manufacturing concerns, 

Its box factory is one of the largest in the 
State, considerable machinery having been 
added to its equipment the last year, greatly 
increasing its capacity. It is now equipped 
with ten cutoff saws and over 30,000,000 . feet 
of lumber will go thru it this year. It operated 
two shifts until Sept. 11 when the night shift 
was taken off. 





Recently R. D. Baker, 
president of the Lassen 
Lumber & Box Co., and 
J. W. Rogers, vice presi- 
dent, came up from the 
general and sales offices 
of the company in the 











Monadnock Building, 
San Francisco, accom- 
panied by George M. 
Glass, of Pittsburgh, Pa., treasurer of the 
company, to visit the plant and confer 
with Charles McGowan, vice president and 
manager, and A. G. Breitwieser, secretary, at 
Susanville. The visitors were accompanied by 








Office at Susanville of Lassen Lumber & Box Co. 


their wives, having made the trip by auto from 
San Francisco by way of Lake Tahoe, stopping 
a day or two at Tahoe Tavern on the way. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative was able 
to get a snapshot of them in front of the office, 











Hotel for Employees, Lassen Lumber & Box Co. 


The Lassen Lumber & Box Co. runs three 
logging camps, logging with big wheels mostly 
but using two donkey engines. Enough logs 
are being decked in the woods to supply the mill 
and keep it running thru midwinter as much as 
possible, when conditions are not favorable for 
logging. 

During the last year the capacity of the log 
pond has been doubled and a new power plant 
is under contruction that will have 1100 horse- 
power capacity. Westinghouse generators are 
being installed in the power plant to furnish 
electric power for operating. Among the 
noticeable improvements about the Lassen Lum- 
ber & Box Co.’s operations are the construction 
of sixty strictly modern houses. These, with 
the large hotel built a year ago and the dormi- 
tory which cares for 300 men, furnish adequate 
housing facilities for the employees. 

Uptodate log handling machinery has been 
installed in the big sawmill which is equipped 
with a double band mill. The other sawmill 
is equipped with a circular and the combined 
output of the two, with the big mill running 
two shifts and the other one shift is about 250,- 
000 feet daily. 








Executive Officers of Lassen Lumber & Box Co., 
Susanville, Calif.—Left to Right: Charles Mc- 


Gowan, Susanville, Vice President and Man- 
ager; George M. Glass, Pittsburgh, Pa., Treas- 
D. Baker, San Francisco, President; 
Rogers, San Francisco, Vice President; 
Breitwieser, Susanville, Secretary. 


urer; R. 
J. W. 
A. G. 











One of the Sawmills of the Lassen Lumber & Box Co. 


at the plant, as reproduced herewith. They are 
an active, energetic bunch of lumber executives. 





COMMERCIAL WOODS OF BRITISH EMPIRE 


An important exhibition of the commercial 
woods of the British Empire was held in Lon- 
don, England, last July, and a catalog with a 
description of the various woods in the exhibit 
has been printed in a report covering 321 pages, 
by the Department of Overseas Trade, 35 Old 
Queen Street, Westminster, London, S. W. 

A copy of this catalog has been received by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. It is a valuable 
contribution to literature dealing with the 
world’s supply of commercial timbers; for prac- 
tically every species that is in the market grows 
somewhere in the British dominions and had a 
place in the London exhibit. More than seven 
hundred such woods are listed and described. 
The catalog should prove valuable to all who 
deal in or use foreign woods and want an au- 
thentic list of those marketed in any part of the 
world. It is offered at 2 shillings, net. 

















Unloading Logs at Susanville Plant 











New Power Plant Under Construction at Susanville 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


The Hardwood Open Competition Plan 
Before the United States Supreme Court 


GOVERNMENT PRESENTS ITS BRIEF 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 19.—The brief of 
the United States in American Column & Lum- 
ber Co. case, involving the legality of the Open 
Competition Plan of the American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, emphasizes thru- 
out the contention of the Department of Justice 
that members of the plan engaged in a con- 
spiracy to inerease the price of hardwood 
lumber. 

The brief, which was prepared by Assistant 
Attorney General Mitchell, who succeeded Judge 
C. B. Ames in handling this case, in conclusion 
declares that the Supreme Court should affirm 
the decree of the court below ‘‘in all respects.’’ 

Should the court take this view of the matter 
Judge McCall’s injunction against the Open 
Competition Plan as such and against the cir- 
culation of regular stock reports, production 
reports and sales reports would stand perma- 
nently. 

The Government’s brief quotes freely from 
the reports of members, the summaries prepared 
by the manager of statistics, the minutes of 
meetings held from time to time, construing 
statements from all these sources in such a way 
as to uphold its contention that the entire 
scheme was devised deliberately for the purpose 
of boosting prices. 


Conditions Do Not Disprove Conspiracy 


The contention of the lumbermen that hard- 
wood production was largely curtailed by 
weather, transportation, labor and other condi- 
tions is brushed aside in a brief paragraph with 
the declaration that it is beside the question and 
does not ‘‘refute any contention made by the 
Government. ’’ 


In this connection, Mr. Mitchell in his argu- 
ment says: 


The Government’s contention concerning cur- 
tailment of production was that the defendants, 
as a part of their codperative effarts to secure 
higher prices, made tentative efforts early in the 
year 1919 to prevent meeting the shortage of lum- 
ber by increasing production; that such efforts 
were soon abandoned when it became the con- 
sensus that the actual shortage was entirely satis- 
factory; and that thereafter the defendants de- 
voted a part of their coéperative activities to prov- 
ing and emphasizing the shortage and urging one 
another to charge higher prices on that account. 

The argument that the shortage of production 
tended to enhance prices does not meet the evi- 
dence that the defendants were engaged in a con- 
spiracy to enhance prices by their codperative ac- 
tivities. 

The absurdity, suggested in defendant’s brief, of 
being engaged in a conspiracy to enhance prices 
when they were being enhanced by natural causes, 
is not apparent when we consider that the con- 
spiracy began before the enhancement and that the 
conspirators were never satisfied with the ad- 
vances secured but were constantly eager for still 
higher prices. 


Not Uniformity, but Enhancement, Sought 


In reply to the contention of the lumbermen’s 
counsel that there actually was no uniformity 
of prices, Mr. Mitchell’s brief says: 


This contention is not responsive to any part 
of the Government’s case, for the Government’s 
evidence showed at the outset that disparity of 
prices existed among the defendants. he charge 
made in the bill of complaint was not that the 
defendants conspired to fix uniform prices but that 
they conspired to maintain and enhance prices by 
suppressing competition and substituting in its 
place codperation and agreements having the pur- 
pose and effect of maintaining and enhancing 
prices. 

The brief of defendants attempts to meet the 
position of the Government by the question: ‘“How 
ean there be agreements as to prices when every- 
body is charging different prices’ the answer to 
which is that when different prices are being 
charged there are obviously no agreements fixing 
prices, but there may well be agreements having 
the purpose and effect of enhancing prices, such 
as the agreements among the defendants in the 
present case to carry on the codperative activities 
under consideration. 


Good Faith Assumed; Suit Not Punitive 
In reply to defendants’ contention that they 
acted in good faith, the Government brief says: 


The brief for defendants emphasizes the claim 
that they employed no secrecy in carrying out their 


plans, that they filed papers with the Federal Trade 
Commission and Department of Justice, and that 
they acted upon the advice of counsel. 

Of course such considerations have no bearing on 
any question before this court. Indulging the as- 
sumption that defendants were advised that a way 
had been found of accomplishing their purpose 
without violating the Sherman Antitrust Act, the 
claim of good faith has received all the considera- 
tion to which it could possibly be entitled, in 
that the proceeding brought by the Government 
was not punitive in character but was merely de- 
signed to prevent the defendants from further 
carrying out their purpose of suppressing compe- 
tition and maintaining and enhancing prices. 


Larger Control of Industry Than Admitted 


The Government asserts that defendants do 
not succeed in establishing the contention that 
they comprised only 28 percent of the produc- 
tion. In this connection it says: 


The brief relies on the affidavit of a former 
statistician of the Forest Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and on a chart based on the 
affidavit and reproduced at page 6, Volume II, of 
the brief. 

This chart shows a heavy black circle represent- 
ing a total reported production of hardwoods of 
about 5,250,000,000 feet for the year 1918, from 
which a segment of slightly less than one-third 
has been removed as representing a total produc- 
tion of 1,500,000,000 feet by members of the Open 
Competition Plan. This chart does not accurately 
show the proportion of the total production of 
hardwood lumber dealt in by the members of the 
“plan” during the alleged conspiracy. 

The figures on which the chart is based refer 
to 1918 rather than 1919, and the membership of 
the “plan” approximately trebled in 1919 in in- 
creasing from 113 companies in January, 1919, to 
329 companies in February, 1920. 

Moreover, the chart compares the defendants’ 
production, limited in the main to a group of 
southern States, including Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Tennessee and Mississippi, with the total produc- 
tion of hardwoods for the entire country includ- 
ing production from regions not competing with 
defendants. 

Again, the chart takes no account of the fact 
that many defendants were not only producers but 
wholesalers as well, and as such purchased and 
controlled large quantities of hardwood lumber pro- 
= by “concerns which were not members of the 
“plan.’ 


Suit Started to Prevent Enlarged Control 


Affidavits introduced by defendants at the 
trial in Memphis are quoted in support of the 
latter point. Continuing, the brief says: 

It was not practicable for the Government to 
establish precisely what percentage of the total 
commerce in question was carried on by the de- 
fendants, inasmuch as the statistics of the Forest 
Service for the year 1919—the only practicable 
method of establishing such percentage—have not 
been compiled up to the present time. 


But it is not essential for the Government to 
establish precise percentage of the commerce in 
hardwood lumber carried on by the defendants, it 
being clear that they carried on an extremely large 
percentage of that commerce, as already shown. 

The suit was preventive in its character, as is 
contemplated by the Sherman Antitrust Act, seek- 
ing to prevent a further perfection and accom- 
plishment of the purpose of eliminating competi- 
tion and maintaining and enhancing prices. It was 
sufficient that that purpose had already been 
largely accomplished and was about to be accom- 
plished in still greater degree; and it was not 
necessary for the Government to await the in- 
clusion of all the producing interests before begin- 
ning suit. 


Seek to Prohibit Reports as Part of Plan 


The Government seeks to limit the proceeding 
to the immediate matter involved, contending 
that in enjoining the circulation of stock, pro- 
duction and sales reports it did not intend to 
cover the ordinary activities of’trade associa- 
tions, but only the matter at issue. 


One of the strong contentions of the lumber- 
men is that if they are forbidden ‘to circulate 
such reports all trade association activities must 
cease, since statistics of this kind are quite com- 
monly issued by trade associations and the le- 
gality of the practice has never been attacked 
heretofore. 

In arguing from a law standpoint, the Gov- 
ernment’s brief makes reference to the North- 
ern Securities case, the National Cotton Oil Co, 
vs. ‘’exas, Standard Oil case, Union Pacific case, 
International Harvester Co. case and several 
others. 


THE REAL QUESTION AT ISSUE 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 20.—The United 
States Supreme Court reached the hardwood 
lumber case late this afternoon. At 3:30 
o’clock, one hour before adjournment, Chief Jus- 
tice White called the case, which is docketed as 
No. 369—American Column & Lumber Co. et 
al., appellants, vs. United States of America. 

G. Carrol Todd, of the law firm of Gregory & 
Todd and associate counsel with L. C. Boyle in 
the case, made the opening statement for the 
lumbermen, following a preliminary discussion 
regarding the time allowed for argument. The 
court granted two hours to either side. 

Mr. Todd hardly got started oh his prepared 
statement of the lumbermen’s side of the case, 
which covers every essential point, until mem- 
bers of the court began asking questions. It 
became apparent almost at once that the court 
did not propose to sit quietly and let attorneys 
do all the talking. It was equally obvious that 
the court fully realizes the importance of the 
case, not only to the members of the Open Com- 
petition Plan of the American Hardwood Man- 
ufacturers’ Association and to the association 
proper but to trade associations and organiza- 
tions generally. 

Several outside attorneys were present to 
listen to the presentation of the case, altho no 
other association has actively intervened. The 
hardwood lumbermen, therefore, are making the 
fight for business organizations as well as for 
themselves. 

M. W. Stark, chairman of the committee on 
statistics and vice president of the American 
association, was among those present. 

About ten minutes of Mr. Todd’s time was 
taken up in the preliminary discussion. He like- 
wise lost such time as the court consumed in 
asking questions. However, since the questions 
from the bench were for information and that 
is what the lumbermen’s counsel desire to give 
the court, it should make no difference in the 
end. Mr. Todd will occupy about ten minutes 
when the court convenes at noon tomorrow. He 
will be followed by either Solicitor General 
Frierson or Henry 8. Mitchell, acting assistant 
to the attorney general. Attorney Boyle will 
then make the closing argument for the lumber- 
men. 

It naturally is a bit disconcerting to have a 
well thought out argument interrupted every 
few minutes, but every attorney who appears 
before the Supreme Court naturally expects in- 
terruptions. In fact, this would seem to be a 
certainty to catch and hold the close interest 
of the court. 

Justice Brandeis asked several questions 
which clearly were designed to give him a grasp 
of the fundamental economics of the hardwood 
lumber industry. His interest from the outset 
was intense. Chief Justice White and other 
members of the court did not hesitate to break 
in upon Mr. Todd’s argument with pointed 
questions on several questions. Mr. Todd re- 
marked that he would cover particular points 
on which questions were asked as he reached 
them, but for the most part he replied to all 
questions promptly as they were asked. 

Mr. Todd had marshalled the facts and the 
law and presented them in a foreeful way in 
his prepared argument, which will be before the 
court. He drew a graphic word picture of con- 
ditions in the industry, showing that the cur- 
tailed production which the Government con- 
tends was a part of the ‘‘conspiracy’’ to main- 
tain and increase hardwood prices was the result 
of the war and natural causes and in point of 
fact existed before the Open Competition Plan 
was organized, altho the Government insists 
the ‘‘plan’’ was brought into being to accom- 
plish this very thing. 

The argument of Mr. Todd followed generall 
the lines laid down in the brief filed on behalf 
of the hardwood lumbermen. He referred to the 
stoppage of production due to the slowing down 
incident to the war, leaving the industry with 
greatly depleted stocks on hand when hostilities 
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ceased. Reduced stocks plus the breaking loose 
of the pentup demand of the consuming public 
and plus reduced production incident to ab- 
normal rainfall, changed labor conditions and 
other causes over which the industry had no 
control, Mr. Todd pointed out, created a 
frenzied market in which buyers were bidding 
against each other. With the demand much 
greater than the supply and the increased cost 
of production, the law of supply and demand 
inevitably operated to push up the price. 

Mr. Todd called particular attention to the 
testimony of users of hardwood lumber, whom, 
he said, certainly could not be said to be bene- 
ficiaries of high prices, and who agreed that 
there was an unquestioned shortage in the sup- 
ply. These witnesses in the trial at Memphis, 
he said, together with the large number of lum- 
ber manufacturers and dealers, all testified to 
the same effect altho their natural interest in 
the situation was utterly different. 

Mr. Todd laid strong emphasis, also, upon 
the report of the Forest Service to the Senate 
in response to the Capper resolution, which 
points out clearly the situation which con- 
fronted the hardwood lumbermen in the matter 
of reduced stocks due to the war, curtailed pro- 
duction after the armistice due to prolonged 
and abnormal rainfall and changed labor con- 
ditions and pentup demand of users of hard- 
wood products. 

**TIn the face of this testimony and this Gov- 
ernment report,’’ asked Mr. Todd, ‘‘ what be- 
comes of the charge that these hardwood lum- 
bermen were in a conspiracy to do the thing that 
already had been done?’’ He called attention 
to the fact that the Government lays great em- 
phasis upon the monthly group meetings of the 
members of the ‘‘plan.’’ 

*<Tt must be borne in mind,’’ said Mr. Todd, 
*‘that those meetings were open to everybody. 
Members and nonmembers, representatives of 
the press, the public generally, were free to at- 
tend. There was nothing secret about them. 
Only a small proportion of the members in a 
given group attended the meetings. 

**Such statements as were made by members 


Ain those meetings were the expressions of indi- 


vidual opinions, They were just such state- 
ments as individual members would be bound 
to make when they came together. Yet the 
Government is relying on statements made by 
individuals at these monthly meetings to estab- 
lish its contention that they were in a conspiracy 
to maintain and increase prices.’’ 

Mr. Todd told the court that the Government 
now admits that whatever may have been done 
in the way of attempting to curtail production 
at the outset was soon abandoned. This, he 
thought, was a highly important admission. As 
a sample of the work of the manager of statis- 
ties, Mr. Todd read from the ‘‘market letter’’ 
of March 29, 1919. This letter, among other 
things, quotes the Southern Lumberman to the 
effect that few lumbermen appeared to realize 
the value of their lumber. Such statements, he 
said, were used by the Government to bolster up 
its ‘‘conspiracy’’ charge against the hardwood 
lumbermen. It was at this point that the court 
adjourned for the day. On the rarest occasions 
only does the Supreme Court sit a minute after 
the appointed hour for adjournment, which is 
4:30 o’clock. 


THURSDAY’S HEARING 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 21—If one can 
judge from the tenor of questions by members 
of the Supreme Court, the Government’s suit 
against the Open Competition Plan of the 
American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion was utterly shattered today during the 
presentation of the Government’s side of the 
case by Henry 8. Mitchell, acting assistant to 
the attorney general. 

While Attorney G. Carroll Todd, who made 
the opening statement for the hardwood lum- 
bermen, was placed at a disadvantage by rea- 
son of unfamiliarity with conditions in the in- 
dustry, and was somewhat flustered by ques- 
tions from the bench, Mr. Mitchell was liter- 
ally romped all over by Chief Justice White 
and his associates. Mr. Mitchell is an able 
attorney and a live wire, and faced the music 

in good shape, making sharp retorts only once 


or twice when pressed hard by Justice Me- 
Reynolds, who insisted upon knowing just 
where the alleged ‘‘conspiracy’’ lay. 

At one point Chief Justice White quizzed Mr. 
Mitchell with much vigor. He called attention 
to a case recently argued, involving a contract 
covering longleaf pine lumber. This contract 
was based on information compiled and pub- 
lished in Shuster’s Notes. The chief justice 
broke in upon a discussion by Mr. Mitchell to 
the effect that is was not necessary to show any 
formal agreement in order to show a conspir- 
acy. Mr. Mitchell contended earnestly that 
the evidence as a whole justified the conclusion 
that the defendants were in a conspiracy to 
enhance prices. 

Chief Justice White called attention to 
Shuster’s Notes, declaring that they were con- 
sidered so reliable that longleaf pine men used 
them as the basis for making contracts. Fin- 
ally Shuster died and the publication was dis- 
continued. The recent case involved the ques- 
tion whether the contract should hold. He 
wanted to know the difference between the 
hardwood case and the pine case, Shuster simply 
having gathered and published sales, produc- 
tion and other information which was made 
the basis of contracts. This plainly was a 
stunner. 

Mr. Mitchell endeavored to explain that in 
the case of the members of the Open Competi- 
tion Plan the evidence showed that the pur- 
pose behind it was greatly to enhance prices 
ete. : 

The chief justice went a step further, asking 
Government counsel whether he did not know 
that every book on political economy states 
that the purpose of exchanges is to furnish 
the members with information, in order that 
they would not be required to transact busi- 
ness in the dark, by guess or dreams. Every 
member of the New York Stock Exchange 
became a member in order that he might 
possess uptodate information. Mr. Mitchell 
said he was not in position to discuss books 
on political economy with the chief justice. 

Justice Pitney remarked that perhaps the 
Government did not object to the lumbermen 
exchanging information if they did not 
‘‘yearn for higher prices.’’ ‘‘But there is 
more than a yearning here,’’ replied Mr. Mit- 
chell. ‘‘We quote the defendants as saying 
the purpose was to enhance prices.’’ 

Purpose of the Plan 

Justice McReynolds asked how Mr. Mitchell 
established the conspiracy. He replied that 
he did so from the minutes of the monthly 
meetings, reports ete. He insisted that the 
‘*Plan’’ was promoted to maintain the prices 
of January, 1919, and greatly enhance them. 

**We do not contend that any one thing in 
the- plan was illegal, but that taken all to- 
gether it was illegal,’’ Mr. Mitchell stated. 

‘‘What was unlawful in it?’’ persisted 
Justice McReynolds. 

Mr. Mitchell could not specify. Justice Me- 
Reynolds thought something definite should 
be shown, but Mr. Mitchell did not agree with 
him, on the question of law, declaring that a 
conspiracy which has the effect of maintain- 
ing and enhancing prices is a conspiracy under 
the law and results in restraint of trade. 

Justice Van Devanter interrupted to present 
a legal proposition. He wanted to know 
whether in case the orange growers or grape 
fruit producers pooled their interests and 
started an advertising campaign which resulted 
in a greatly increased demand, causing in- 
creased prices, the Government would contend 
that they were guilty of conspiracy and had 
acted in violation of the Sherman Law. 

In reply Mr. Mitchell indicated that he did 
not desire to bring in extraneous matter, but 
was concerned only with the lumber case. Justice 
Van Devanter would not have it that way; in- 
sisting that while Mr. Mitchell might not be 
concerned with the effect of the court’s de- 
cision in other lines of industry, the court had 
the responsibility in the matter and must give 
consideration to the effect of its findings. 

‘“We must consider the effect in other cases,’’ 
he said. ‘‘You may not be prepared to answer 
the question since it came as a surprise; but 
we must consider it.’? At another point Jus- 


tice Brandeis wanted to know whether it was 
the Government’s contention that men should 
transact business in the dark. Mr. Mitchell 
replied in the negative, but contended that 
there is a vast difference between an exchange 
of information and a declared purpose to en- 
hance prices. 

Justice Brandeis and other members of the 
court wanted to know wherein the hardwood 
‘*plan’’? operated in restraint of trade. Mr. 
Mitchell quoted one of the extracts from the 
record to show that high prices were having a 
tendency to reduce orders. Despite this fact 
he contended thruout that the lumbermen con- 
tinued to boost prices to new high levels. 

He referred to the Eastern States’ Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association case, in which 
the Supreme Court enjoined the association 
from distributing among retailers the names 
of manufacturers who sold directly to con- 
sumers. The court, he said, held that the pur- 
pose was plain, and tended to restrain trade. 
Justice Brandeis then wanted to know whether 
that case did not involve a kind of boycott. 
Mr. Mitchell replied in the affirmative, stat- 
ing that defendants would make that conten- 
tion, but that the Government did not con- 
cede that the two cases were essentially dis- 
tinet. 

No Evidence of Exorbitant Profits 

In reply to questions Mr. Mitchell was not 
able to say that any evidence had been ad- 
duced to show that the hardwood lumbermen in 
the ‘‘plan’’ had made exorbitant profits. 
He said that the Government had not placed 
any evidence in the record on that point. 

Later Attorney Boyle told the court that 
the lumbermen had placed evidence in the 
record showing this not to be the fact and 
cited the justices to it. Justice McReynolds 
several times reverted to his point that some 
sort of agreement, express or implied, must 
be made in order to show a conspiracy. 
Finally Mr. Mitchell said that the conspiracy 
consisted in the exchange of reports. He 
declared that nowhere in the record is it shown 
that the members sought to reduce prices, but 
always to enhance them. This did not satisfy 
the justice. 

Mr. Mitchell oceupied only an hour and a 
quarter: of the two hours allotted to the 
Government, and Attorney Boyle closed the 
ease with his statement for the lumbermen. 
Before closing Mr. Mitchell urged the court 
to uphold the injunction of Judge MeCall in 
all particulars, since not to do so would leave 
the matter where it was when the Govern- 
ment filed its bill last January. 

In his opening statement Attorney Boyle 
made reference to the ‘‘outset,’’? and Chief 
Justice White immediately remarked that the 
court did not want to listen to a repetition 
of what had gone before. Attorney Boyle 
explained that he had not used the word in 
that sense. He spoke for less than an hour, 
his argument being interrupted for the lunch- 
eon adjournment from 2 o’clock until 2:30. 

Attorney Boyle told the court that only 
about four hundred hardwood mills were in- 
volved in this litigation, while there are six 
thousand in the general region covered and 
some nine thousand in the entire country. 

The figures he used to demonstrate that 
even if the*contentions of the Government 
with regard to the ‘‘plan’’’ were correct it 
was physically impossible for the members to 
control the hardwood lumber output of the 
country, or even the southern region. He 
referred to the hardwood production of 6,000,- 
000,000 feet and the production by members 
of less than 1,500,000,000 feet. Mr. Mitchell 
had made a strong point of the fact that some 
members testified at the trial in Memphis that 
they bought more hardwood lumber from other 
mills than they produced. Attorney Boyle did 
not think it stood to reason that members of 
the ‘‘plan’’ deliberately bid up the price of 
lumber when they had to go outside to buy. 
He also said that Mr. Mitchell failed to ad- 
vise the court that these men are manufac- 
turers of boxes, furniture and other articles 
into which hardwood lumber enters, as well as 
lumber producers. It did not seem reasonable 
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that they would deliberately enter into a 
scheme that would require them to pay more 
for purchased lumber than otherwise would 
be necessary. 

All this tended to show the runaway char- 


acter of the hardwood lumber market, Mr. 
Boyle said. He read entire statements from 
the record which had been referred to in brief 
extracts by Government counsel, frequently 
showing quite a different meaning when in the 


large. He covered the major points made by 
Mr. Mitchell and handled them in such a 
manner that members of the court asked only 
a few questions, every one of which was in- 
stantly answered. 





PULP DEMAND AND HOME BUILDING 


New York, Oct. 18.—The extent of the de- 
cline in the lumber trade on the Bangor (Me.) 
market is shown by statistics for the last twelve 
months from the Penobscot boom, the great log 
clearing house fifteen miles above Bangor, 
which is divided into three parts, known as 
Nebraska, Argyle and Pea Cove. In the pros- 
perous days of the industry more than 200,000,- 
000 feet of logs passed thru the boom every 
season. 

This year the rafting amounts to about 62,- 
500,000 feet, and of that only 48,500,000 is 
long saw logs, 15,000,000 feet being 4-foot pulp 
wood. Ninety men are employed this year at 
$3.50 to $4 a day and board, the cost of board 
being $1 a day per man. In the palmy days 
of logging the crew numbered two hundred to 
three hundred, the men got $1.50 a day and 
their board cost the company less than 50 cents 
a day each. 

Before the pulp mills monopolized the timber 
supply, sawmills lined the Penobscot from Mil- 
ford, fourteen miles above Bangor, to East 
Hampden, several miles below the city. In the 
mills in and around Bangor there were em- 
ployed nearly a thousand men, while in the 
overhauling docks just above Bangor bridge 
four hundred to five hundred more found work 
sorting out the contents of the log rafts that 
were sent down from the big mills up river. 
At Bangor boom, where all logs for local mills 
are rafted, three hundred men were kept busy 
from April to November, and six hundred steve- 
dores were required to load lumber into vessels 


at that port. 

For many years there has been so much more 
profit in grinding spruce logs into paper pulp 
than in sawing them into lumber that the pulp 
and paper mills have multiplied while the saw- 
mills have almost entirely disappeared. 

The price of lumber has reached such alti- 
tudes this year that the sawmills would be the 
greater money makers if only they could be 
brought back—and if they could get logs to 
saw. However high the price of print paper 
may have mounted, spruce lumber at $65 to 
$68 a thousand feet looks good in comparison, 
and, furthermore, it costs a good deal more to 
saw a log into lumber than it does to make it 
into paper. 

Spruce pulp wood, that used to sell at $4 to 
$6 a cord, now commands as high as $21. Two 
cords of 4-foot pulp wood are equal to 1,000 
feet of lumber, board measure, and that would 
make the price of logs $40 to $42 a thousand 
feet, a price which the sawmills could well 
afford to pay with lumber at $65 to $68 and 
every thousand feet of logs sawing out 1,100 
to 1,200 feet of lumber, owing to the difference 
between boom scale and lumber scale. In the 
old days the mill operator who paid $10 to $12 
a thousand for his logs was glad to get $14 
for his lumber. 

Millions might have been made this season 
on the Penobscot in sawing logs into lumber, 
were the mills in existence that once lined the 
banks of the river, and log supplies were avail- 
able; but long ago the big pulp and paper 


concerns drove the sawmills out of business, 
first by bidding up the price of logs to a figure , 
that lumber manufacturers could not afford to 
pay, and finally by buying up most of the choice 
timber lands. 

Spruce stumpage that in the ’80s sold for 
$1.25 to $2 a thousand feet, is quoted now at 
$5 to $8, prices that lumber manufacturers have 
been unable until very lately to pay, and now 
that most of the sawmills are gone, the paper 
mills have the market to themselves. 

Much the greater part of the population of 
Bangor lives in separate wood houses, built 
when lumber was cheap and wages low. Even 
as late as the decade from 1900 to 1910, eighty 
to one hundred of these pretty frame houses 
were built every season and occupied by the 
owners—people of the middle class—and up to 
the closing years of the last century it was pos- 
sible for the poorest paid laborer to own his 
own home. 

But that happy time is past—gone forever. 
This year not a dozen dwelling houses have 
been built, and there is no prospect of a re- 
vival, with spruce at $65 a thousand feet, fin- 
ished lumber much higher, all other materials 
in proportion and carpenters getting 80 cents 
an hour. 

The newlyweds of 1920 must go flat-hunting 
and the rents are sky high and going higher. 
It is a foregone conélusion that if there are 
to be any moderate cost houses in the future 
they must be built of some other material than 
wood. 





VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN 


With the enactment of the Smith-Hughes 
Act of 1917 the movement for vocational edu- 
cation in the United States took definite form. 
The act carries an appropriation, upon reach- 
ing maturity in 1925-26, of $7,000,000, which 
is allotted to the States on a basis of popula- 
tion. Provision is made for an offset by the 
State or community taking advantage of the 
benefits of the Act, making available a total 
of about $14,000,000 for vocational educational 
purposes. 

The Act specifically states that the voca- 
tional education shall be (1) of less than col- 
lege grade, (2) that it shall be adapted to the 
needs of persons over fourteen years of age 
who are preparing to enter upon or who have 
entered upon an occupation, and (3) that 
such classes shall be under public supervision 
and control. It is the policy of the Federal 
board appoirited to administer the Act to 
utilize to as great an extent as possible the 
existing public school system but, in any event, 
to carry the opportunities for vocational train- 
ing to the persons in need of it. This fre- 
quently necessitates the organization of special 
vocational schools and classes. 

The organization of the State plan and the 
execution of the same are placed in the hands 
of a State created board with offices at the 
State capital. A special officer, known as the 
director of vocational education, represents 
the State board in the execution of the plan. 
In this work he is assisted by supervisors of 
agriculture, home economics and trades and 
industries. Vocational lumbering, milling etc. 
come within the field of the industries. 

The school course may be ‘‘day,’’ ‘‘part 
time’’ or ‘‘evening,’’ the latter forms being 
more adaptable to the needs of persons al- 
ready engaged in industry. In connection 
with the lumber industry the evening school, 
meeting two or three times a week, will be 
found to be the most satisfactory. Many 


[By James B. Berry] 


States provide for a minimum enrolment of 
ten to fifteen students. The Act provides for 
a minimum of 144 hours for an evening class 
in industry. 

The school building and equipment must be 
provided by the State or community. The ap- 
pointment of the teacher, whose qualifications 
are set forth in the State plan, is subject to 
approval by the State board. Under the pro- 
visions of the Act one-half the teacher’s salary 
is subject to reimbursement from Federal 
funds, the balance from State or community 
funds. In order to insure a supply of properly 
qualified teachers the Act provides an appro- 
priation of approximately $1,000,000 for 
teacher training purposes. 

It is difficult to foretell the possible bene- 
fits to the lumber industry which may result 
from the passage of the Act but it may be 
stated that it will do much toward increased 
efficiency. Lumbering has become a phase of 
engineering and trained specialists are es- 
sential to its successful conduct. Practical 
men with the necessary ‘‘ pick up’’ knowledge 
are scarce and the graduate of the forest 
school, top-heavy with theoretical knowledge, 
is unwilling to ‘‘work his way up from the 
bottom.’’ Many lumbering concerns are in 
a quandary as to how to fill managerial posi- 
tions. Only thru the development of voca- 
tional schools in lumbering can a supply of 
qualified men be prepared. A short and in- 
tensive period of training for men in the 
industry who already know the practical end 
of the job will give them the technical knowl- 
edge required by foremen and superintendents. 
From an analysis of the various jobs there is 
determined the subject matter required in the 
vocational course. Whether it be the training 
of ‘‘donkey’’ engineers, woods foremen, tim- 
ber cruisers or lumber graders, the necessary 
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technical knowledge may be condensed into 
one or two night school courses. These men 
already know the common operations and their 
ability to handle men has been demonstrated; 
what they need is the ‘‘how and why’’ and 
what to do in case of trouble. The War De- 
partment demonstrated what could be done 
with men in a short period of intensive train- 
ing when their experience included the prac- 
tical operations. The aim of the vocational 
movement is to apply the same methods to 
peace time industry; to train men for definite 
jobs. 

There is no reason why a vocational school 
should not be established in connection with 
every large lumbering operation, woodworking 
plant, wood distillation. plant and pulp mill in 
the country. Literally thousands of such 
schools will be required to put these indus- 
tries on an efficient basis of production. Bet- 
ter training means increased output, larger 
wages, contented workers and, most important, 
forest and wood conservation. 

The demand for the vocational schools must 
come from the workers who desire to better 
their conditions; the State boards can not 
force people to ‘‘ want training.’’ The respon- 
sibility is the lumberman’s to bring to his 
employees the opportunities in vocational train- 
ing and to assist the workers, the teachers 
and the State officials in the inauguration of 
vocational courses. The various schemes for 
increasing industrial efficiency are but phases 
of vocational education and can only be devel- 
oped thru it. Education is the backbone of 
the ‘‘bonus’’ and similar systems. 

The officials of the various ‘‘associations’’ 
who are concerned with convention programs 
should get in touch with the State directors 
of vocational education and provision should 
be made for a discussion of the vocational 
movement in its relation to the industries 
manufacturing forest products. 
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CUT-OVER LAND POSSIBILITIES 


ELIZABETH, LA., Oct. 18—The most striking 
exhibit at the Allen Parish Fair, at Oakdale, 
La., Oct. 12-14, was the booth of the Industrial 
Lumber Co., of Elizabeth, La., in which it dis- 
played photographs of the crops, farms and cat- 
tle around the town, that is the center of the 
huge area of cut-over land it is now putting on 
the market. 

Besides the land display, the company brought 
some of its fine stock and took many honors. 
The attraction of the fair was a two-year-old 
Hereford bull, born and raised on cut-over land, 
and one of the finest animals in western Louisi- 
ana. A pure bred Hereford cow also took 
honors, and a Duroe boar and gilt from Eliza- 
beth took both blue ribbons and sweepstakes. 

As an example of what one cross to pure 
bred stock will do, and to show the possibilities 
in ‘‘serub’’ cattle, the company showed a range 
cow and her calf by a thorobred sire. The calf 
showed all the characteristic points of the sire, 
in color, size and build as a beef animal. 

The Industrial sweet potato drying plant took 
the blue ribbon for the best display of dried 
potatoes and the sweet potato display from 
farms was won by O. W. Hudson, an Elizabeth 
farmer. R, H. Lupton, shipping clerk Industrial 
Lumber Co., won first in Japanese seeded ribbon 
cane, or ‘‘sorghum’’ cane. 

The school at Elizabeth had a very nice ex- 
hibit and took a number of prizes. 

The company is receiving inquiries from farm- 
ers from all oyer the country, wanting to know 
the particulars of its land development plans, 
and a large number of families are expected 
on the land in the near future. The Industrial 
company recently started agricultural opera- 
tions on this land and expects to make Elizabeth 
the center of a thriving community. 


DISCUSSES EXPORT MARKET PROSPECTS 


New York, Oct. 18.—Charles H. Pearson, 
lumber exporter of No. 29 Broadway, when 
asked what effect the mine strike in England 
would have upon lumber shipments to that coun- 
try, declared that it would throttle them en- 
tirely. Secarecely no lumber will be shipped to 
British ports until the strike is over, he de- 
elared. 

“*Trade has been extremely dull in England 
of late, mainly on account of strikes, and this 
new blow is the death knell,’’ said Mr. Pearson. 
‘*The British market is bad at best. Stocks 
in England are being sold as low as we ean get 
them in New York, so that not a great amount 
of business was being transacted, but now even 
that will be stopped.’’ 

In describing European conditions generally, 
Mr. Pearson said: ‘*‘The European market is 
dull. We export lumber extensively to England, 
France, Italy and Holland and of these coun- 
tries the situation in France is a great deal 


better. A good deal of lumber is being shipped . 


to France at present and while the improvement 
has not been sensational, it has been steady. 

**Ttaly is a dead letter. The condition of 
exchange and labor unrest has made the market 
impossible. It is impossible for the Italians 
to get credit. In Holland, exchange condi- 
tions also are a great drawback to the lumber 
business. The lumbermen of Holland are buy- 
ing but they invariably ask for credit extensions 
and we do not like to refuse their requests be- 
cause we know they are good for the money. 
However, business under such conditions is haz- 
ardous and unsatisfactory.’’ 

Mr. Pearson attributed 90 percent of the 
business troubles of the world to strikes and 
declared the peak of worries in the lumber ex- 
port business had not been reached. ‘‘The 
hope of the world rests in the American pocket- 
book,’’ he said. ‘‘For that reason I am an 
optimist, even tho it would be hard for me to 
tell why I am one. 

‘*Lumber is coming in to New York freely 
at present. Shipments from South America 
have been especially heavy of late. The reason 
is that little sugar or coffee or other commodi- 
ties are being imported and ships are coming 
in by the hundreds, many of them in ballast. 


A good many of these ships are bringing in 
lumber, because they could find nothing else 
with which to load. Ships are going out from 
New York in much the same condition as they 
are coming in. The exporter is not taking 
chances and he is wise.’’ 





CHECKING DOYLE AND SCRIBNER SCALES 


Mapison, WiIs., Oct. 19.—An opportunity for 
checking the Doyle and Scribner log scales with 
the net lumber tally for logs of different 
diameters was afforded during a mill scale 
study conducted at Proctor, Ark., by the United 
States Forest Products Laboratory. The mill 
was a single band, cutting red and white oak. 
The red oak logs were plain sawed, except that 
the last quarter of exceptionally goods logs 
was quarter sawed. The white oak logs were 
plain or quarter sawed to the best advantage; 
that is, logs up to 22 and 24 inches were plain 
sawed and larger logs quarter sawed. Ap- 
proximately 90 percent of the lumber was 1-inch 
stock, 5 percent 2 and 3-inch stock, and the 
remainder cross ties and small timbers. 

The net lumber tally is plotted against both 
the Doyle and Scribner scales in the accom- 
panying chart. As will be seen, the Doyle scale 
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gives an exceptionally large overrun for small 
logs. The Seribner seale is more accurate than 
the Doyle scale for small logs but often gives 
too small results for large logs. 

A combined Doyle-Seribner scale using the 
Doyle seale on logs up to 28 inches and the 
Scribner scale on logs 28 inches and over 
would give the largest possible overrun for 
both large and small logs. 

The overrun or underrun will probably never 
be the same in any two mills, because of varia- 
tions in thickness of saw kerf, thickness and 
width of material sawed, percentages of the 
different sizes, quality of the log with reference 
to defects, efficiency of labor, and like factors. 


GERMANY MAKES PIGMY FLIVVERS 


WaAsuHIneTon, D. C., Oct. 20.—United States 
Consul Hogg, at Berlin, reports that a large 
German manufacturing concern has engaged in 
the quantity production of a tiny 1-passenger 
electric automobile, of the runabout type, in 
which wood is largely used, the body being of 
that material, with upholstery of imitation 
leather. The machine weighs only 440 pounds, 
with wheel base of 57.12 inches and tread of 
33.45 inches. A 2-wheeled trailer can be at- 
tached if desired, accommodating another 
passenger, or a special type of trailer can be 
used for light delivery work. 


STANDARDIZATION OF ELEVATORS 


The American Institute of Architects and 
the Elevator Manufacturers’ Association re- 
cently appointed a committee to formulate plans 
for standardizing elevators. Other organiza- 
tions are represented on the committee. The 
features of elevator construction which will 
receive particular attention are platform sizes, 
speed acceleration, capacity, methods of test, 
and pit and overhead clearance. 

The relation of the standardization of the 
fundamental features of elevators to the eleva- 
tor safety code now being formulated by the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, was 
fully considered and a committee was appointed 
to confere with the committee of the society 
which is in charge of the code and to arrange 
for codperation. 





GERMAN LUMBER TRADE IMPROVES 


Hampure, GERMANY, Sept. 30.—After the 
dullness during the summer months, the lumber 
business improved in a modest degree during 
September. Home grown hardwoods with a few 
exceptions were still difficult to sell, as con- 
sumers seem to have ample stocks for some time. 
In the softwood trade, however, there was some 
improvement, chiefly owing to some orders 
placed for export purposes. Some sales were 
effected of foreign hardwoods partly from con- 
signments arrived recently, partly on forward 
delivery contract. For the first time since peace 
has been restored a parcel of fresh cut Okoume 
logs from Africa has been landed, and met with 
keen interest by the German buyers, formerly 
the largest consumers of this class of wood. 





DECIDES THEBES-CHAFFEE GATEWAY CASE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 19.—In a formal opin- 
ion handed down today the Interstate Commerce 
Commission holds that the proposed abandonment 
of service by the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Rail- 
road between Thebes, Ill., and Chaffee, Mo., has not 
been justified. This road filed tariff schedules can- 
celing rates via its line to, from or via Thebes, in 
connection with the Frisco system. The schedules 
were suspended by the commission pending an in- 
vestigation under investigation and suspension 
docket No. 1192. The suspended schedules, which 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois has been ordered 
to cancel, were to have become effective Sept. 1. 
The commission says: 

Respondents at the hearing admitted that the 
Thebes-Chaffee gateway is very important to ship- 
pers and to themselves and that it should not be 
closed. No justification was offered for the pro- 
posed cancelations, and by stipulations it was 
agreed that we should make the suspension of the 
proposed cancellations permanent. 

It is expected that the Eastern Illinois and the 
Frisco will make an earnest effort to agree concern- 
ing divisions via the Thebes-Chaffee gateway. If, 
however, they are unable so to agree, that matter 
may be brought to our attention in another pro- 
ceeding. 


PROPOSES INCREASED DEMURRAGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 19.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has sent out a formal notice 
that it has denied Agent J. E. Fairbanks applica- 
tion asking for authority to establish, on less than 
statutory notice, proposed changes in Rules 7, 8 
and 9 of the national code of demurrage rules. 


The proposed changes provided for the following 
charges after the expiration of free time: 


For each of the first four days, $3. 

For each of the next three days, $6. 

For each succeeding day, $10. 

There had been several protests against the pro- 
posed increases in demurrage rates. It is assumed 
that Agent Fairbanks will now file the proposed 
changes on thirty days’ notice, which is the statu- 
tory period, and if the tariff is again protested it is 
possible the commission will suspend it pending 
formal investigation. 





FIRST CONCRETE HOUSE IN ALASKA 

Alaska has been slow to experiment with 
building materials other than wood, but finally 
the first concrete house has been completed. It 
will house a bank and post office at Ketchikan, 
and was designed by George W. Lawton and 
H. Mouldenham, architects of Seattle. 
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Southern Logging Association Holds 
Tenth Instructive Annual Convention 


NEw Or.EANS, La., Oct. 19.—The tenth an- 
nual meeting of the Southern Logging Associa- 
tion, which opened at the Hotel Grunewald here 
today, was called to order by President R. L. 
Weathersby, Silsbee, Tex., of the Kirby Lumber 
Co. In a brief address President Weathersby 
emphasized the fact that every member in at- 
tendance at the meeting must make his contribu- 
tion to the discussions in order to make the 
meeting a success. Last year, he said, had 
brought many vexing problems, including fur- 
ther advances in the cost of production with a 
falling lumber market, handicapped by embar- 
goes and scarcity of transportation equipment. 
Loggers’ troubles have been aggravated by in- 
creases in prices of commodities; long periods of 
rain, and restless and unsettled labor situation 
have made a heavy payroll and caused anxiety 
not only to the loggers but to stockholders. 

The obligations that the loggers have assumed 
in their position require that at a meeting of 
this kind they should take advantage of every 
opportunity to enlarge their information and 
contribute to the efficiency of logging opera- 
tions generally. He said that he hoped that 
during the meeting every person present would 
be heard from. 

Secretary-Treasurer’s Report 

Secretary-treasurer James Boyd, of New Or- 
leans, made a brief report in which he said that 
the association had brought about improvements 
in logging methods that abundantly justified 
the existence of the organization. The practice 
of cutting the stumps lower, he said, in itself 
had put hundreds of thousands of dollars into 
the treasuries of-lumber companies and if the 
association had done nothing else but to intro- 
duce that practice, it would have well repaid 
the expense and effort put forth. 

_As treasurer, Mr. Boyd reported a substan- 
tial balance on hand after the payment of all 
the association’s obligations. 


Waste in Logging Observed by a Cruiser 

Secretary Boyd then read a paper by J. A. 
Clark, of Houston, Tex., discussing waste in 
logging and opportunities for the practise of 
conservation in woods operations, in substance 
as follows: 

_ Conservative log cutting might be a good eap- 
tion for his paper, but its chief object was to 
show the loss in the present wasteful methods, 
in defense of the timber estimator or cruiser, 
who is unwilling to jeopardize his reputation in 
putting his estimate closer to what he thinks 
ought to cut from the timber. Not many log- 
gers were aware that a loss of from 15 to 40 
percent is sustained as a result of their own 
carelessness or indifference. No fixed rule could 
be laid down for the cutting of trees in general, 
for as each tree possesses a distinct individ- 
uality it must be treated as a separate indi- 
vidual upon its own merits or demerits. In 
general there are four kinds of defective trees 
—crooked, punks or rotten, taper or scrubby 
and knotty trees. 

In actual practice Mr. Clark had taken the 
overrun of a mill before the cutting of logs had 
been taken hold of in a systematic manner and 
had ascertained the gain possible under proper 
management. He had never failed to get results 
of from 20 to 40 percent over the usual methods 
of eutting. To reduce the loss in crooks to the 
minimum, the cuts should be in the acute angle 
of the crook. In every crooked tree short logs 
should be the rule, remembering that 12-foot 
logs are in twice the demand that 14’s are and 
that 10-footers are on a par with the 14’s. In 
. cutting punks or rotten logs the object should 
be to get the rot where it will trim off in both 
logs, but if it is too long to trim off in one log 
and make a short log, all the rot should be cut 
in the other log and allow it to be trimmed off 
the end of the third log. The value of the sound 
clear stuff is such that it will stand considerable 
trimming, and trimming should cover most of 
the actual waste. 


Tapering or scrubby timber should be treat- 
ed as all other classes in reference to crooks 
and grades. As a rule, it makes excellent tie 
timber for creosote works when at all rough, 
and should be cut as much as possible into 
16-foot logs. This applies to old field pine 
and that at the edge of the timber belts ete. 

Knots should be classified into two grades, 
small sound as No. 1 common, and the large 
and more unsound as No. 2 common. Logs of 
No. 1 common take a wider range of length 
than most other grades, but the No. 2’s should 
invariably be 16 feet long. This is the length 
when the knots are sound and when ties should 
be taken. Two lengths in these grades can be 
left together to better advantage if they al-, 
low the stock to be utilized as the require- 
ment of the bill board may show. No. 2 with 
sound knots is always permissible in No. 1 bill 
stuff where it does not weaken the stick or is 
not otherwise particularly excluded. 

Grades of logs usually need not exceed three 
in lumber, but where much rift flooring is cut 
four grades should be made: No. 1 is clear, 
except for a knot close to the end of a log 
of large size; No. 2 where knots are divided 
in such a way that at least two-thirds of the 
face of the log full length will be clear stuff. 
No. 1 and No. 2 can be put in one grade and 
make the division between No. 1 common and 
the export grade of ‘‘primes,’’ allowing the 
logs to be manipulated on the carriage for 
best results. No. 3 should be No. 1 common, 
and No. 4 should be No. 2 common; rotten logs 
going into No. 3 or No, 4. 

Two or even three log lengths may be left 
together or even the whole tree may be skid- 
ded and loaded. The idea is to save both vol- 
ume and grade at the same time, for, not only 
is the waste enormous in volume, but even 
greater in the matter of logs in grade; in 
other words, if the logger does not provide 
such a foundation as is found in the tree itself 
for the mill, how is the mill to get grade out 
of logs cut up into chunks where grade was 
not considered? 

In conclusion, Mr. Clark said the success of 
the mill rests squarely upon its logging super- 
intendent, whose duty it is to transfer in 
whole and not in part all of the valuable fea- 
tures of the original tree, just as cruisers see 
it before it is cut. 


General Discussion 


President Weathersby called upon Mr. 
Woods, of the Wier Lumber Co., Wiergate, 
Tex., to open discussion of Mr. Clark’s paper. 
Mr. Woods cuts logs in lengths from 28 to 50 
feet, giving preference to logs that will work 
into 20-foot stuff. He tries to cut in the crook 
and leaves little waste in the woods. Stumps 
average 20 inches. He uses V-shaped cutting, 
which puts the splinter in the stump instead 
of the log. Logs averaged 220 feet last 
month, working in longleaf timber averaging 
12,000 to the acre. He pays for eutting 55 
cents per thousand, uses skidder and gets out 
about seven hundred logs a day at average 
cost of $1.50 per thousand. 

J. B. Hodges, of Kirby Lumber Co., Kirby- 
ville, Tex., cuts logs as long as possible. He 
thinks it does not pay to cut crooks out of 
long logs in the woods, where it can be done 
to better advantage at mills, but he cuts a 
good many out of shorter logs. He logs two 
mills and gets 250,000 daily. He has a 52-mile 
log haul over the Santa Fe. He pays 50 cents 
per thousand for cutting, the mill furnishing 
filer and scaler, sawyers furnishing everything 
else. The timber averages 12,000 to the acre. 
He gets 20-inch stumps, and cuts top logs to 
7 inches diameter at top end. 

Mr. Campbell, of Choctaw Lumber Co., Bro- 
ken Bow, Okla., is logging hardwood and pine; 
50 to 60 percent of logs run 16-foot, 35 per- 
cent run 14-foot and 15 percent run 12-foot. 
He cuts in the crook as nearly as he can. 


The timber averages 5,000 feet to acre but 
is uneven, running as high as 15,000 and as 
low as 2,000 to the acre. He doesn’t leave 
much waste; tries to take everything to mill 
that will pay expenses. It costs $1.50 to $1.75 
per thousand to cut logs; sawyers earn from 
$5 to $8 per day. He figures the average cost 
of hardwood skidded to car at $6. He gets out 
a good many hardwood ties, paying 30 cents to 
50 cents apiece according to grade, surfaced 
four sides. 

J. L. Jarrell, of Hope Lumber Co., Hope, Ark., 
believes in cutting in .the crook; is logging 
pine and taking everything merchantable. 
Log-lengths run 10 to 12 feet; pays $1 per 
thousand for cutting, tried it on day-labor plan 
but found it hard to keep men on the job. 

D. W. Pennington, of Trinity County Lumber 
Co., Grovetown, Tex., pays 75 cents per M for 
long and 85 cents for short logs; sawyers earn 
from $5 to $8 per day. Gets out 140,000 to 150,- 
000 feet daily. Timber averages 5,000 to 6,000 
to acre. He gets a 17-inch or 18-inch stump and 
the over-run averages 20 percent. 

Mr. Curry, of Wisconsin-Alabama Lumber 
Co., Sylacauga, Ala., pays by the log, 8 cents 
for short and 13 cents for long ones. Men 
earn $6 to $7 per day. He gets 10-inch and 
12-inch stumps on rough land, 6-inch on level. 
Timber averages 6,000 to the acre, logs aver- 
age 55 feet and logging cost averages $8 to 
track. He thinks it best to cut out crooks at 
the mills, and finds it hard to get low stump 
with the V-shaped cut. He charges sawyers 
50 cents for splits in log unless saw boss rules 
they are not to blame. 

Mr. Williams, Deal-Bachtel Lumber Co., 
Montgomery, Ala., pays 7 cents per log, logs 
running from 10 feet to 20 feet and averaging 
55 feet each. His average cost is $1.05 per 
thousand. Sawyers average $6 a day and tim- 
ber 12,000 per acre. He cuts everything, 
working up small stuff in the lath mill. 

Hays Hinton, of Finkbine Lumber,,. Still- 
more, Miss., cuts long logs, only two to tree 
where possible. Where necessary to take a 
third, he cuts to 6-inch diameter at top; pays 
9 cents per log and furnishes saw boss and 
checker; men average $6 per day. The aver- 
age cost is $1 per thousand and he gets out 
100,000 per day. 

Mr. Mullen, Foster Creek Lumber Co., Gloster, 
Miss., pays by the log—12 cents for 26-foot 
and under; 16 cents for over 26-foot lengths. 
Men average $4 per 6-hour day. Logs average 
103 feet and cost averages $1.55 per thousand. 
He logs both pine and hardwood; gets 10-inch 
stump. His over-run averages 27 percent and 
he gets out 100,000 feet per day. 

J. 8. Lee, jr., of Industrial Lumber Co., 
Elizabeth, La., pays 66 cents per thousand and 
furnishes saw-filer. Sawyers average $5 to 
$6 per day, while average cost this year has 
been 75 cents per thousand. Average logging 
cost to pond for same period is $4.80. He gets 
18-inch to 24-inch stumps. Log lengths run 
from 14 feet to 40 feet and scale 255 feet per 
log on the average. He is operating in level 
country. 

Red Cross Man Talks on First Aid 

Maj. M. J. Shields, of the American Red 
Cross, was here introduced, and explained that 
he has been assigned to promote first aid work 
in the Gulf States for a six months’ period. 
The Southern Pine Association is codperating 
actively, thru its safety engmeer, W. G. Cole, 
in interesting the mills in this work, and 
tentative plans have been made for a com- 
petition between first-aid teams of the vari- 
ous lumber companies, to be staged probably 
next March. He hoped to get as many lumber- 
men as possible interested in the campaign. 
Maj. Shields then demonstrated first-aid meth- 
ods in cases of cOmmon injuries familiar to 
workers in the lumber industry, showing how 
easily it could be learned and explaining 
its value as a means of saving life and pre- 
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venting permanent disabilities or disfigure- 
ment. His talk and demonstrations were fol- 
lowed with close attention. 

The session was then adjourned. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


At the afternoon session, before resuming the 
regular order of business, the convention wit- 
nessed a demonstration of a new V-wedge 
method of cutting staged by a crew from the 
Edward Hines Yellow Pine Trustees, Lumber- 
ton, Miss., operations under the direction of C. 
L. Skatvold. Cross sections of stumps and logs 
were displayed and the advantages of the new 
method, which is designed to prevent splinter- 
ing of log butts and ‘‘kick backs,’’ was ex- 
plained. The process is especially adapted to 
pine operations, a somewhat modified method 
being advised for certain hardwood species. 

Hardwood logging methods were next taken 
up. Mr. Sherrill of the Sherrill Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co., Merryville, La., gave an interesting 
discussion of his operations and methods with 
a summary of monthly logging costs this year, 
which ranged from a low of $9.48 in July, to 
a high of $11.95 in August, as compared with 
a January figure of $11.85. 

Mr. Swim of the Mengel Co., Rayville, La., 
contracts his log cut and haul for $7.50 per 
thouSand delivered at tracks. Where the haul 
exceeds half a mile $1 per thousand extra is 
allowed for each additional quarter-mile. Scal- 
ing is done at track. It costs 75 cents per 
thousand to load, Mr. Swim said, and about $1 
for hauling to the mill. He found it cost $1 
a day per head to feed horses and mules. This 
was one reason why he adopted the contract 
system. Mr. Swim suggested a discussion of 
labor conditions and their readjustment before 
the close of the convention. 

Mr. Jessup of the Pritchard & Wheeler Lum- 
ber Co., of Memphis, said he found it cheaper 
to do his own logging and skidding than to 
contract it. He is logging swamp timber, aver- 
aging 7,000 feet. His cost to cut pine and hard- 
wood averages $1.25. The logs run 16 feet and 
shorter with a 14-inch minimum diameter at 
the top, stumps averaging 24 inches. 

Parrish Fuller of Hillyer-Deutsch-Edwards 
(Inc.), Oakdale, La., delivered an interesting 
talk on logging mixed hardwood and pine stands 
based on two years’ experience and 8 months’ 
intensive study of woods operations as well as 
the inspection of seventy-six operations. 

His company operates pine and hardwood 
mills with all modern equipment. Some time 
ago when his concern was forced to a 60-per- 
cent operation because of an inadequate log 
supply, he was detailed to search out the trou- 
ble. After a careful study he concluded that 
it was due to the management’s not giving 
enough attention to the woods end of the opera- 
tion. He believes that the condition discovered 
in his company’s woods operation is typical, as 
in his visits to other operations he found only 
eleven out of the seventy-six general managers 
or superintendents who kept thoroly informed 
on the details of the logging department. Others 
left it to the logging superintendent and did 
not always give him proper support and co- 
operation. 

After the survey made by Mr. Fuller the log- 
ging work of his concern was reorganized under 
the same superintendents and foremen, and task- 
work and piecework systems were introduced. 
For example, each skidder line was expected 
to get 150 logs per day, and each crew gets an 
extra hour’s pay for every additional fifty logs. 
On certain other work crews are allowed to call 
it a day when they finish their allotted task. 

Mr. Fuller said that the operation is on 
‘‘mushy’’ ground with timber conditions diffi- 
cult, and he has to compete with four other mills 
in the same locality. The new system, he said, 
works well and keeps both mills supplied with 
logs. The average logging cost for nine months 
of this year was $9.68 per thousand. 

Mr. Fuller’s talk proved to be the feature 
of the afternoon session and he was quizzed 
freely at the close of his address. 

Commodore Longfellow, of the American Red 
Cross, followed with a demonstration of handy 
methods of ‘‘man-toting,’’ which should prove 


useful to woods workers in case of accident. 
He also demonstrated some methods of master- 
ing a ‘‘bad man’’ who runs amuck with knife 
or pistol. 

-A paper on ‘‘Handling Mixed Timber’’ by 
H. S. Snyder of the Bowman Lumber Co., St. 
Albans, W. Va., was read by the secretary. 

J. 8. Lee, of the Industrial Lumber Co., Eliza- 
beth, La., was then called upon as one of the 
best informed experts on logging costs. Armed 
with a cost sheet, he faced a barrage of questions 
which took up most of the remaining time and 
covered a wide range. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


The morning session of the. second day of 
the convention was opened with the reading of 
a paper on ‘‘Logging Methods in Eastern Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina,’’ by P. R. Camp, of 
the Camp Manufacturing Co., Franklin, Va. The 
conditions in his section, he said, differed con- 
siderably from those in the central South for 
the reason that in the Virginia-Carolina terri- 
tory the timber does not lie in large continuous 
bodies, but is often interspersed with small or 
even large fields. Often the number of acres 
of cleared land in the boundary equals the num- 
ber of acres of timber land. A large percentage 
of the land has been cut over, some of it 
twice before the present cutting started. As 
a result operators in that section cut smaller 
timber than in the South. Many acres are now 
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being cut where the trees will not average more 
than 30 feet to the 16-foot log, Doyle’s rule. 
Of course, he said, now and then they strike 
good bodies of original growth timber that have 
been bought up and held by the larger milling 
companies. 

The universal custom in his section is to use 
what is known as the Butler wagon, consisting 
of a heavy pair of wheels from 5 to 6 feet high 
with an arched axle, connected with a tongue 
built to it. This is connected with low bunks 
varying from 3 to 4 feet either with straight or 
arched axles, depending upon the height of the 
wheels used. The whole is drawn by a pair of 
mules or horses. Logs are all cut 12-, 14- and 
16-foot lengths, plus 4 inches in the woods, 
ahead of the hauling crews. The sawing as a 
rule is done by the piece altho some companies 
employ day labor. The logs are cut up by the 
men who saw the trees down, generally one 
foreman having charge of the cutting. 

Practically all companies use in loading ngs 
from the wagons what is known as the Parker 
loader, which is a two-cylinder single drum hoist- 
ing engine; and it generally has a wooden frame, 
altho some companies are now using iron frames. 
The machine straddles the track over the cars 
and stands on four legs with ratchet jacks for 
raising or lowering. A gravity swing boom 


about twenty-five feet long is used in front of 
the machine, and divided tongs that hook on 
either end are used for lifting the logs. 

As soon as the machine is moved in place and 
set up, and cars backed under it, the snaking 
or rigging man with one mule, with the path 
cutter ahead of him, starts out from the road 
and piles the logs so that the wagon can swing 
them up in whatever number are required for 
a load, varying from one to ten or twelve, ac- 
cording to the size of the timber. After the 
logs are snaked up or piled, the wagon is driven 
to the pile; the swing wheels are cut loose from 
the bunks, the swing part backed over and the 
tongue is thrown up, thus forming a lever for 
raising the log from the ground. The chain 1s 
passed under the logs, the lever is pulled down 
and the logs are thus held on a balance under 
the wagon. The bunks are coupled and driven 
to the deck where they are dropped by throwing 
the chains from the wagon hook or using a drop 
patented catch which has been found to be 
satisfactory. ; 

Skidding, he said, in the Carolina-Virginia 
section is similar to that in the central South. 
As a rule logs are pulled up in full length and 
cut in mill lengths before being loaded. The 
most popular skidder, he said, in his section is 
a tree-rig, two-line, with independent loader. 
He did not know of any four-line skidders in use 
in his section. 


Track Laying by Hand and Machine 

The next subject for discussion was that of 
track building. Mr. Woods of the Wier Lumber 
Co., Wiergate, Tex., said he used a track laying 
machine, carrying 8( rails and operated with a 
rod engine. He pays 12% cents for pine and 
30 cents for oak ties made in the woods. He has 
had only one small wreck in three months. 

W. O. Gilchrist, of the Temple Lumber Co., 
Pineland, Tex., uses a Bell track laying ma- 
chine and gets five rails up and down per man, 
per day. Grading and bridge work cost 50 cents 
and rail laying 48 cents last month. 

Will Hill, of the Southern Pine Lumber Co., 
Diboll, Tex., also uses a Bell machine, getting 
six rails one way per man, per day. He pays 
from 50 to 60 cents for ties made in the woods. 

Mr. Cales, of the Ludington Lumber Co., 
Ludington, La., has a machine, but is not using 
it as he prefers laying by hand. He gets six 
rails up and down per man, per day. 

Mr. Penton, of the Harbeson Lumber Co., De 
Funiak Springs, Fla., gets his rails-laid by con- 
tract at 90 cents per rail up and down, finding 
the system satisfactory. He has a Bell ma- 
chine. 

J. S. Lee, jr., of the Industrial Lumber Co., 
Elizabeth, La., has a Bell machine and gets 
five rails up and down per man, per day, with 
a crew of from twelve to sixteen men. 

Mr. Marsh of the Nona Mills Co., Leesville, 
La., is using a farm tractor rigged with rehaul 
drum to drive piles. He cuts and caps as he 
goes, getting fair results. 


Bridge Building Under Discussion 

A discussion of bridge building was opened 
by W. C. Langley of the Wausau Southern Lum- 
ber Co., Laurel, Miss., who described construc- 
tion of main line bridges. 

He was followed by Mr. Hopkins, of the 
Standard Lumber Co., Live Oak, Fla., who uses 
cribbing instead of piles, getting the logs from 
the woods as-he goes. He prefers hardwood 
and has no trouble from rot, one main line of 
track having been used for four years without 
repairs. 

Mr. Ryals of the Homochitto Lumber Co., 
Bude, Miss., does lots of bridging, using an 
American loader with pile driving attachment. 
He drives seven bents per day and prefers oak 
piling on main lines. 

Mr. Stebbins of the Lyon Lumber Co., Gary- 
ville, La., has a problem of maintenance and 
protection against fire from cinders dropped by 
engines. His principal main line bridge is get- 
ting old, and the sap wood is rotted from the 
piles. A suggestion was made that he put bents 
on the bridge and fix the fire boxes on the en- 
gines to prevent the dropping of cinders. 

Mr. Bivens, of the Louisiana Saw Mill Co., 
Glenmora, La., puts in bent bridges without a 
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pile driver. In describing his operation he 
said his logging costs from woods to pond aver- 
age only $4.87. This brought considerable quiz- 
zing regarding details of his methods. He op- 
erates in very fine timber running from 17,000 
to 18,000 feet per acre. His logs average 300 
feet and run as high as 54-foot lengths. He 
hauls twenty-three miles. His mill is rated 
at 200,000 feet and averaged 192,000 per day 
in September. 

At this point the session adjourned to the 
afternoon. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


The afternoon session was opened with a talk 
by Secretary-manager J. E. Rhodes of the 
Southern Pine Association. After a period of 
remarkable activity, Mr. Rhodes said, industry 
is now marking time, with demand light, little 
building activity, and prices sagging. To il- 
lustrate the extent of the price decline, he cited 
specimen figures from a consolidated report 
showing that 1x8—10’ No. 2 common pine, 
which brought $52.75 last January averaged 
$25.10 last month. No. 2 finish sold for 
$58.50 last January and $26.75 last month. 

Mill stocks for September he said, were 4%4 
percent above normal whereas on Jan. 1 they 
were 76 percent of normal. Unfilled orders 
averaged 3,365,000 feet per mill Jan. 1; 2,149,- 
000 feet per mill Oct. 1, and 1,900,000 feet per 
mill Oct. 15. The report showed that mean- 
while wages had increased by July 1 as com- 
pared to Jan. 1 the following percentages: 
Steel and railroad crews, 7.4 percent; general 
woods crew, 12.8 percent; steam loader crew, 
13.5 percent; combination skidder and loader 
crews, 3.7 percent; rehaul skidder crews, 13.2 
percent; wagon and team crews, 7.4 percent; 
woods machine shop and miscellaneous, 4/10 
percent. 

Reports indicated, he said, that present labor 
supply is sufficient and that negroes are return- 
ing from the North by trainloads. Labor effi- 
ciency shows improvement and turnover aver- 
ages less than 10 percent. Looking forward, 
Mr. Rhodes predicted a revival of building ac- 
tivity for next year, as the housing shortage is 
causing general concern and lower prices should 
mean reduced building costs and thus stimulate 
construction. 

The next speaker was A. J. Speer, ‘‘Y”’’ sec- 
retary supervising welfare work in the indus- 
trial South, who talked on the ‘‘Type Of Wel- 
fare Buildings Needed For Logging Camps,’’ 
distributing blueprints of two buildings espe- 
cially designed for that purpose. Several super- 
intendents explained what their companies were 
doing in welfare work. 

Roy F. Morse of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
Quitman, Miss., spoke briefly regarding next 
year’s program and moved a rising vote of 
thanks to Secretary Boyd for his unremitting la- 
bors to make the organization a success, the 
motion being carried unanimously. 

Discussed Trucks and Tractors 


Secretary Boyd then summarized replies re- 
ceived from several companies in response to a 
questionnaire covering their experience with 
trucks and tractors. Ten companies reported 
that they were using tractors and seven that 
they were using trucks. Complaint was some- 
what general that machines are out of service 
too much due to repairs and bad roads. Several 
reported difficulty in getting and keeping com- 
petent drivers. It appeared, nevertheless, that 
those operating trucks and tractors haul logs 
more cheaply than with teams. 

In° an oral discussion following Secretary 
Boyd’s summary, the opinion was expressed 
that the troubles reported were due rather to 
lack of expert handling of the machines than 
to any faults of the machines themselves. The 
' majority of users had trailer equipment, and 
one man reported that he hitched six log wagons 
behind a tractor, which pulled them easily. A 
wide variety of machines was reported, includ- 
ing Holt, and Cleveland tractors; Kelly, Mack, 
Republic, Vim, Garford, Nash, International, 
Duplex and Packard trucks. The machines 
were put to a great variety of uses, snaking logs 
out of swamps, loading, hauling, clearing right 
of way, pulling water ete. 

The superintendents were invited to visit a 
local machine shop and witness a demonstration 


of a new type of log wagon adapted to trailer 
use. 
Fuel Oil in Locomotives 


A paper by M. J. E. Hoban, of the Osceola 
Cypress Co., Osceola, Fla., on the ‘‘Use of Fuel 
Oil in Locomotives and Skidders’’ was read by 
Secretary Boyd. 

Figures presented in the paper showed that 
the fuel costs about 12 cents per ton. A big 
advantage of oil fuel is the reduced fire hazard, 
and there is a saving in handling as a locomo- 
tive will take on 1,800 gallons of oil in a few 
minutes. The company uses oil on its pullboat 
engines also and on its skidders. Roughly, Mr. 
Hoban estimated 145 to 170 gallons of oil as 
equal to one ton of coal. 

At this stage the session adjourned. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


The Thursday morning session opened with 
a general discussion of skidding, with Messrs. 
Stevens, Cassidy, Bass, Blackledge, Carkens and 
Lee playing the leading parts. 


Logging with Teams 


T. A. Lindsey, of the Carter-Kelly Lumber 
Co., Manning, Tex., said that his concern used 
slip-tongue carts and with six teams put in 
100,000 feet of pine a day, being able always 
to keep the mill busy; in fact, some days it 
was possible to lay the teams off. Logging 
now is twenty miles from the mill and no 
camp is maintained. ‘ 

Tracx is laid in the valleys and all skid- 
ding is down hill, spurs being from 300 to 400 
yards apart. Cutting begins at the back, and 
tracks are taken up as fast as the timber is 
removed. Two carts work together with a 
team for bunching. The feed for the teams is 
eighteen pounds of mixed corn and oats to a 
head, with all the alfalfa hay they can eat. 

The steel gang consists of eight men who 
pick up and lay down five rails to a man, 
spiking every tie, which he considers a great 
advantage in avoiding wrecks. Forty-pound 
steel is used with eighteen ties to a rail. The 
spur gang consists usually of six men, but 
more are added when there is a shortage of 
spur track and special reason for haste. Four 
Baldwin locomotives are used in logging at a 
cost of $2.50 a day for wood. Coal was found 
to be more expensive. Just now, Mr. Lindsey 
said, he was putting logs into the pond for 
less than $6 a thousand on a 20-mile haul and 
high priced labor. He thought that if he had 
a skidder he could reduce the cost. 

Mr. Magness of the Babcock Lumber & Land 
Co., Tellico Plains, Tenn., described skidding 
operations in the mountainous sections of the 
East. 

Two Years of Welfare Work 


J. W. Clark, of the Choctaw Lumber Co., 
Broker Bow, Okla., told of the health crusade, 
safety work, and sanitation that his concern 
has carried on. As a result of the safety first 
work he said injuries had been eliminated for 
two years. Mr. Clark told in detail of the 
methods of carrying on the welfare work of 
various kinds, which included organization of 
Sunday schools, providing moving picture 
shows, clean-up campaigns ete. 


What the Safety First Movement Is Doing 


C. L. Skatvold, of the Edward Hines Yellow 
Pine Trustees, Lumberton, Miss., said that 
safety first work is actually accomplishing the 
things expected of it for his concern. It not 
only means reduction of accidents, but the 
adoption of better methods of carrying on 
woods and mill operations. As a result of the 
work the number of accidents has been re- 
duced 42.8 percent and loss of time due to 
accidents has been reduced 53.8 percent. 
Safety committees are constantly putting 6n 
*‘no accident’’ campaigns in their earnest en- 
deavor to eliminate accidents due to defective 
machinery, unsafe places to work, insanitary 
conditions- at work or around the home, or 
carelessness on the part of the individual. 
Carelessness, in fact, was found to be the cause 
of fully 90 percent of the injuries. 

Foremen and workmen are taught first aid 
work, in which they have become surprisingly 
proficient, lectures in first aid being given every 
other week. 


Another result, he said, of the safety first 
movement has been the bringing about more 
thinking and honest effort, which results in 
greater dispatch in the accomplishment of 
work, 

The company has in effect a bonus plan, 
by which it is possible for employees at Christ- 
mas time to receive $65,000. The bonus de- 
pends upon regularity with which a man 
works. If he puts in 100 percent of available 
time, he will receive a bonus equal to 10 per- 
cent of his earnings; if 95 percent, he re- 
ceives 5 percent; and if 90 percent, he will re- 
ceive 3 percent. This plan applies to all work- 
men who receive $5 a day or less, and it is 
expected to reduce the labor turnover sub- 
stantially. 

At the safety first meetings it is the prac- 
tice to have an expert drop in to give lectures 
on practical subjects; for example, on the 
application of air to locomotives and cars, of 
lubrication of machinery, the use and care of 
saws. 

Safety committees have been appointed and 
they make inspection tours to discover the 
causes of accidents, and these tours, he said, 
have resulted in opening the eyes of ‘‘ doubt- 
ing Thomases,’’ for the members of the com- 
mittees are instructed to make the investiga- 
tion as if the property were their own. 

Dr. C. F. Craighead, of the Federal Bureau 
of Entomology, gave a brief talk on insects 
that are injurious to southern pine—the south- 
ern pine beetle, ‘‘true borers,’’ and pinworm 
borers—with methods of combating them. 

The following officers were elected: 

President—C, C. Curry, of the Wisconsin-Ala- 
bama Lumber Co., Sylacauga, Ala. 

First vice president—V. C. Landry, of the 
Lutcher & Moore Cypress Co., Lutcher, La. 
Second vice president—R. Lee Bass, 

Lumber Co., Eunice, La. 

Secretary-treasurer—James Boyd, New Orleans, 


Newell 


State vice presidents: Alabama—H. H. Biscoe, 


Jackson Lumber Co., Riderwood; Florida—Nor- 
man Hopkins, Standard Lumber Co., Malvern; 
Louisiana—C. B. Lindsey, Gulf Lumber Co., Ful- 
lerton ; Mississippi—C. J. Pettibone, Edwin Hines 
Yellow Pine Trustees, Lumberton; Oklahoma—J. 
M. Campbell, Choctaw Lumber Co., Broken Bow; 
Tennessee—A. M. Horton, Stimson Veneer & Lum- 
ber Co., Memphis; Texas—J. R. Woods, Weir 
Longleaf Lumber Co.,. Weirgate; Virginia—P. R. 
Camp, Camp Manufacturing Co., Franklin. 

With the adoption of resolutions, the busi- 
ness sessions of the convention ended. The 
afternoon will be devoted to moving pictures 


of logging and others operations. 


HOO-HOO ACTIVITIES 


Str. Louis, Mo., Oct. 19.—Further details of 
the Hoo-Hoo concatenation to be held in 
Marion, Ohio, in connection with the meeting 
of the eleventh district, Ohio Association of 
Retail Lumber Dealers, have been received here 
by Secretary-treasurer Isherwood of Hoo-Hoo. 
The concatenation will be held following the 
banquet, and twenty candidates have been en- 
rolled. Laurent M. Tully, Snark of the Uni- 
verse, Mr. Isherwood, Findley M. Torrence, sec- 
retary of the Ohio association, and Senator 
Harding, a member of the order, will be pres- 
ent. A feature of the dealers’ meeting will be 
a talk by W. G. Smith, of Akron, Ohio, chair- 
man of the national standardization bureau, on 
‘“Lumber Grades and Standardization.’’ J. A. 
Jacoby is chairman of the district, and W. G. 
Lusch, chairman of arrangements. 








H. R. Isherwood, secretary-treasurer, an- 
nounces the following dates for concatenations: 


Marion, Ohio, Oct. 26—W. G. Lusch in charge. 

Moberly, Mo., Nov. 10—Robert Kingsbury in 
charge. 

San Francisco, Calif.—Theodore Lerch, Vice- 


gerent. 

Chicago, Ill.—F. M. Baker, Vicegerent. 

Last week in November: 

Macon, Ga.—John J. Earle, Tampa, Fla., Su 
preme Custocatian. 

Tampa, Fla—dJohn J. Earle, Tampa, Fla., Su- 
preme Custocatian. 

Jacksonville, Fla.—John J. Earle, Tampa, Fla., 
Supreme Custocatian. 

Hattiesburg, Miss.—H. T, Batten, Vicegerent. 

Lake Charles, La.—B. R. Moses, Vicegerent. 

Oakfield, La.—H. D. Foote, Alexandria, La., Su- 


preme Jabberwock. 
Shreveport, La.—O. N. Cloud, Vicegerent. 
Dates left blank will be announced later. 
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Nov. 2—Louisville Hardwood Club, Louisville, Ky. 


Annual, 
Nov. 4-6—National Association of Sash, Door & 
Millwork Manufacturers, Chicago. Annual 


meeting board of directors. 

Nov. 8-10—Associated Cooperage Industries of 

America, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Semiannual. 

11—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 

Club, Lumbermen’s Club, New Orleans, La. 

November meeting. 

Nov. 11—Northeast Missouri Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Moberly, Mo. Annual. 

Nov. 11-18—Appalachian Logging Congress, 
ragut Hotel, Knoxville, Tenn. Annual. 

Nov. 17—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Mason, Jacksonville, Fla. Semi- 
annual. 

Nov. 17-18—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manu- 

facturers’ Association, Atlanta, Ga. Annual. 

26—Wholesale Lumbermen’s Club of Birming- 

ham, Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. Annual. 

Dec. 6-7—Western Forestry & Conservation Asso- 
ciation, Spokane, Wash. Annual. 

Jan. 19-20—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 


Nov. 


Far- 


Nov. 


Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Annual. 
fan. 25-27—American Wood Preservers’ Associa- 


tion, San Francisco, Calif. Annual. 

Jan, 26-28—Southwestern Lumbermen's Association, 
Kansas City, Mo. Annual. 

Jan. 26-28—National Association of Railroad Tie 
Producers, San Francisco, Calif. Annual. 

feb. 9-11—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Annual. 

feb. 10-11—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Sup- 
ply Dealers’ Association, Fairmont Hotel, Fair- 
mont, W. Va. Annual. 

March 26-April 2—Own Your Home Exposition, 
Chicago. 


MILLWORK DIRECTORS TO MEET 


A meeting of the board of directors of the 
National Association of Sash, Door & Mill- 
work Manufacturers has been called by Presi- 
dent S. S. King, of Dayton, Ohio, to be held 
in Chicago on Nov. 4, 5 and 6, for the purpose 
of mapping out a program for the remainder 
of the year. This association, it will be re- 
membered, was formed at a general meeting 
of millwork manufacturers held in Chicago on 
April 27 of this year. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS SEMIANNUAL 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Oct. 18.—Secretary 
George E. Watson, of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association, announces that the 
semiannual meeting of the organization will be 
held at Hotel Mason, Jacksonville, Fla., on 
Nov. 17. He urgently requests that all mem- 
bers be present at this meeting, inasmuch as 
a number of business matters of extraordinary 
importance to the industry will come up for 
attention. 

PREPARING FOR ANNUAL 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., Oct. 19.—The Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania has 
closed with Dr. M. L. Burton, president of the 
University of Michigan, to deliver an address 
at the association’s annual banquet Feb. 10, 
1921, in the William Penn Hotel here. Dr. Bur- 
ton is one of the foremost orators in the 
United States and is an especially interesting 
and instructive speaker to business men. 
Musie at the banquet will be furnished by the 
Lochbaum Family Orchestra, the youngest 
musician of which is aged only six years. 

L. R. Putman, directing manager of the 
American Wholesale Lumber Association, paid 
a friendly visit to Secretary W. B. Stayer, of 
the Pennsylvania association today. Mr. Put- 
man promised he will be present at the conven- 
tion and will deliver an address the afternoon of 
Feb. 10, 

The convention sessions, on Feb. 9, 10 and 11, 
will be held in the Blue Room of the hotel, while 
the banquets and dinners will be held in the 
ballroom. 

An effort is being made by the retailers’ as- 
sociation to rent a large building in Pittsburgh 
in which to hold an ‘‘Own Your Home”’ show, 
similar to the one to be held in Chicago next 
spring. 

Mr. Stayer reports more calls for blueprints, 
from subscribers to association’s plan book, in 
the last six weeks than at any other time in 





1920. This, he says, indicates that house build- 
ing has at last started thruout Pennsylvania. 
This stimulation in house building is no doubt 
due to the reduction in prices which the deal- 
ers have been able to make. 

J. D. P. Kennedy, former president and di- 
rector of the association, who was for many 
years a resident of Beaver Falls, has moved 
with his family to Pittsburgh and is now as- 
sociated with his old friends, Charles Ross and 
William Williams, with the May Lumber Co. 

Carl van der Voort, general counsel of the 
association, has returned home after a well 
earned vacation, spent in the mountains of 
Pennsylvania. 


WESTERN FORESTRY ANNUAL 


PorTLAND, OrE., Oct. 16.—At the Forest In- 
dustries Conference to be held this year under 
the auspices of the Western Forestry & Con- 
servation Association at Spokane, Wash., -Dec. 
6 and 7, particular attention will be given to 
matters of forest legislation, State and Fed- 
eral, in addition to the usual discussions of 
forest fire work and the possible extension of 
airplane patrol thruout the entire Northwest, 
including wireless telephony. It is suggested 
that because of the proposed forest legislation 
which will be presented to Congress this winter, 


- western foresters should consider these issues 


very thoroly and be ready to give expression 
of their positions. 

Selected speakers will present their various 
topics and ample time will then be given for 
discussion and decision by resolution. The de- 
cisions on these talks will include steps actually 
necessary to assure satisfactory reforestation, 
character and area of land suitable therefor, 
State forests and purchase of cut-over land, 
eut-over land taxation, brush disposal from 
both protective and reforestation viewpoints, 
compulsory patrol, principles of State policy 
and responsibiliy, principles of national respon- 
sibility, desirable allotment of fire prevention 
funds, land exchanges, the status of all pro- 
posed measures involving these subjects, and 
finally the desirable choice of, or modification 
of, such measures as appear best and means 
to promote their adoption. 

Following the regular meeting of the asso- 
ciation, Dee. 8, Major D. T. Mason, head of 
the timber section, bureau of internal revenue, 
will discuss income tax development as affect- 
ing forest industry and answer any questions 
which timber owners desire to ask. 


CINCINNATIANS DISCUSS MARKET 

CINCINNATI, OHI0, Oct. 18.—At the regular 
monthly meeting of district No. 1, Ohio Asso- 
ciation of Retail Lumber Dealers, held at the 
Metropole Hotel, Cincinnati, Friday night, Oct. 
15, the association joined the Cincinnati Cham- 
ber of Commerce as a body, notwithstanding 
the fact that most of the individuals were al- 
ready members. 

A general discussion was held relative to the 
lumber price situation and it was agreed that 
if the costs of other commodities entering into 
building construction were as low in proportion 
as lumber and millwork are, that now would be 
the time to proceed with any buildings that 
investors might be expecting to construct. 
Lumber is off approximately 40 percent, mate- 
rially lower than the price set by the Govern- 
ment. It must be taken into consideration also 
that there have been two advances in freight 
rates within the last two years, which increases 
the average cost of lumber $8 a thousand. 
Lumber is being ‘sold at the mills for the cost 
of manufacture, hence lower prices need not 
be expected. 

The association at this meeting made its 
annual contribution for the maintenance of the 
Cincinnati Home Guards. 

It also approved the proposed project for the 
Toledo-Cincinnati route, Lake Erie-Ohio River 
barge canal. 


FAVOR SECRETARIES’ ORGANIZATION 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 18.—The first step in a 
move to form an organization of secretaries and 
general managers of industrial, commercial and 
civic associations in St. Louis, and probably 
Missouri, was taken last week, when an or- 
ganization meeting was held in the offices of 
the Associated Industries of Missouri. 

Among those present at the meeting and who 
spoke in favor of the proposed organization, 
pointing out its benefits, were: V. W. Krafft, 
secretary Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America; O. A. Pier, secretary Lumbermen’s 
Exchange of St. Louis; Walter Pocock, secre- 
tary St. Louis Woodworking Manufacturers’ 
Association; J. P. Larson, secretary St. Louis 
Millmen’s Association. 

Mr. Krafft was selected to represent the or- 
ganization at the first annual convention of 
the National Trade Organization Secretaries at 
Lenox, Mass., Oct. 28-29. Mr. Larson was 
made a member of the committee on organiza- 
tion. 





ARBITRATE MEANING OF ‘‘CARLOAD’’ 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 18.—A recent bulletin 
issued by O. A. Pier, secretary Lumbermen’s 
Exchange of St. Louis, tells of an interesting 
ease submitted to the board of arbitration of 
the exchange. : 

The facts are that shipment was made from 
a mill on an order for a carload of 1x4}3x2%4 
face No. 1 oak flooring. The shipper for- 
warded one carload of 40,000 feet. The cus- 
tomer unloaded the car and some time after- 
ward complained that he had not given any in- 
structions to ship 40,000 feet. 

The board of arbitration decided that as no 
specifications as to size of car to be loaded were 
given, the mill was within its rights to forward 
a car of any capacity and to load as much as 
it would hold according to the admonition of 
the transportation companies and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 





CALIFORNIA FORESTRY COMMITTEE 


San Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 16.—The board 
of directors of the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association held a 
meeting at Room 425 Call Building, on Oct. 
15, R. E. Danaher presiding. The board en- 
dorsed the California Forestry Committee and 
decided that it should be continued, supported, 
and its functions broadened to include all of 
California forest problems that may be in dis- 
pute. It was found that this committee, which 
was formed to handle a special subject, has 
harmonized the various elements interested in 
timber in this State. The different interests 
represented on the committee are: California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, by R. E. Danaher; State board of for- 
estry, by G. M. Homans; land department 
Southern Pacific Co., by B. A. MeAllaster; 
Forest Service, by Paul Redington; forestry 
division University of California, by Donald 
Bruce, chairman. 

The disposal of forest waste was discussed 
briefly. D. M. Swobe, who represented the 
association at the traffic meeting in Chicago 
Oct. 6, made his report on the proceedings. A 
resolution was passed, disapproving of any 
legislation which would change the present 
standards of weights and measures. 

It was announced that a meeting of lumber- 
men will be held in the assembly room of the 
Call Building, San Francisco, Nov. 5, on the 
invitation of the State board of forestry, of 
which ex-Gov. George C. Pardee is chairman. 
At this meeting will be presented for endorse- 
ment the policy, approved by the California 
State board of forestry and the California For- 
estry Committee at the joint meeting, held in 
this city on Oct. 14, relating to the enforcement 
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Try Our Service 


and Jearn what our Chicago Ware- 
house with a million feet of floor- 
ing in it means to buyers who want 
carload or L-C shipments of Oak, 
Maple, Beech and Birch 


Hardwood Flooring 











2 
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Showing 3” Oak Flooring Wrapped for 
Local Shipments. 
Every foot of our flooring is guaranteed for quality and 
milling; you and your customers satisfied. 
All 34” Oak Flooring is carefully wrapped in heavy 
paper, foes of charge, to prevent damage in transit and 
at the job, 





Any quantity —any time 
from our ChicagoWarehousc. 


STORAGE FOR DRESSED 
LUMBER AND FLOORING 


3622-3628 SOUTH MORGAN ST., TEL. ‘BOULEVARD 830 




















There’s a Market 
for Wood Gutters 


Architects, engineers and dealers know that Fir 
Gutters will outlast two or three metallic gutters, 
In our experience we know of instances where Fir 
Gutters have lasted 25 years without a dollar for 
repairs, and still remain in serviceable condition. 





O.G. Fir Gutters 


are carried in stock by us in three sizes—3x5. 4x6 
and 5x7, in lengths up to 40 feet. Every dealer 
should stock them and show builders how they 
can reduce first cost and maintenance expense for 
all time. 


Write for prices and further particulars. 


E. M. Long & Sons 
Cadiz, Ohio 











of the provisions of Section 19 of the forestry 
act. This law, which has not yet been en- 
forced, has reference to the disposal of slash. 
The board desires an expression of opinion from 
ns lumbermen before putting the policy into 
effect. 





NORTHERN HARDWOOD RESOLUTIONS 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Oct. 14.—The afternoon 
meeting of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association was brief and dealt 
primarily with transportation and legislative 
activities. A. L. Osborn, in giving a _ report 
as chairman of the bureau of transportation 
and legislation, called attention to the fact 
that the new Rate Book would be issued imme- 
diately and that Traffic Manager Ducker was 
intervening in a ease under which he would 
urge that the present charges for reconsign- 
ment should continue, particularly while there 
is a shortage of equipment. Mr. Osborn also 
appealed to the members to give more attention 
to legislative matters in the various communi- 
ties, especially to seeing that able candidates 
were put in the field for local and State offices 
and then to work for their election. Mr. Os- 
born then introduced the two following resolu- 
tions, which were adopted: 

Resolved, That this association is in favor of 
the open shop plan at all times and under all con- 
ditions and that the members here present promise 
and pledge themselves at all times to maintain an 
open shop. 

WHEREAS, Prior to governmental control and 
operation of railroads, management had to meet 
only four or five organized brotherhoods of labor 
employed by railroads; and 

WHEREAS, During government operation railroad 
labor organizations were increased to seventeen in 
number; and 


WHEREAS, Pressure thru all these unions is be- 
ing brought to bear on the labor adjustment_ board 
created by the Esch-Cummins Act to advance 
wages unduly and to bring about virtually a closed 
shop ; be it 

Resolved, That we urge the labor adjustment 
board to stand firmly and squarely for the open 
shop in all matters coming before the board for 
adjustment, and further that we urge in the ad- 
justment of future wage disputes that the rights 
of the public to transportation expense based on 
reasonable labor costs be considered paramount 
and that a copy of this resolution be sent to the 
labor adjustment board. 





LUMBER RESHIPPING ASSOCIATION 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Oct. 19.—Men in charge of 
the traffic departments of eleven of the reship- 
ping yards of St. Louis have organized the Lum- 
ber Reshipping Yards Traffic Association, and 
monthly meetings are to be held. The object 
of the association is to bring the men engaged 
in this line closer together and to discuss prob- 
lems of mutual interest. T. H- Lynch, traffic 
manager of the Philip Gruner & Bro. Lumber 
Co., is president, and Earl Kauffman, traffic 
manager for Thomas & Proetz Lumber Co., is 
secretary-treasurer of the new organization. 
Other members follow: 


W. H. Hann, Boeckeler Lumber Co.; J. A. 
Roland, Charles F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber 
Co.; H. P. Gaines, Thomas E. Powe Lumber Co. ; 
W. E. Shevlin, American Hardwood Lumber Co.; 
M. L. FitzGibbons, Goodfellow Lumber Co.: A. 
Ritzell, St. Louis Lumber Co,; E. Brashear, Wiles- 
Chipman Lumber Co.; L. D. Giddinghagen, Steele 
& Hibbard Lumber Co.; W. H. Stinle, Hill-Behan 
Lumber Co. 


SOUTHERN TARIFF ASSOCIATION 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Oct. 18.—At its closing 
session last week, the Southern Tariff Congress 
effected permanent organization of the South- 
ern Tariff Association, to be conducted on a 
nonpartisan basis for attainment of the follow- 
ing among other aims: 

To provide a non-partisan forum for the discus- 
sion of public policies as they affect the progress 
and prosperity of Southern industry, especially 
with respect to tariff levies. 

To form standing committees commissioned to 
speak for the producing and manufacturing inter- 
est of the South of national and international 
policies as they may affect the South in particular 
and the nation in general. 

To present facts to the Federal tariff commis- 
sion concerning commodities produced and manu- 
factured in the South to the end that said com- 
mission may have the fullest possible information 
as to the needs of this section of the Union; and 
to recommend to Congress such tariff schedules as 
will equalize the cost of production in this country 
with that of foreign countries. 





The following officers were elected to serve 
for the ensuing year. 


President—John H. Kirby, Kirby Lumber Co., 
Houston, Tex. ' 
me President—Arthur J. Draper, Charlotte, 


Treasurer—John T. Scott, Houston, Tex. 
Manager—J. A. Arnold, Fort Worth, Tex. 

™ Publicity director—Ida M. Barden, Fort Worth, 
ex. 


MANUFACTURERS’ EXPORT ANNUAL 


NEw York, Oct. 18.—One thousand members 
of the American Manufacturers’ Export Asso- 
ciation attended the annual convention of the 
organization in the Waldorf Astoria on Oct. 15. 
Dr. L. S. Rowe, director general of the Pan- 
American Union, told the exporters that busi- 
ness in Latin-America had not expanded as was 
expected. He said American business men are 
reluctant to invest in South America but that 
until they do so American business will never 
get a foothold there. 

‘James S. Alexander, president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, said that during the 
period which we have recently passed ‘‘the 
loyal codperation of the banks with business 
maintained the soundness of the business struc- 
ture in a way never before witnessed in this 
country. The peak of credit expansion must 
soon pass,’’ he predicted, but he foresaw that 
there must be established stable price levels 
*“so that business could be conducted on the 
basis of confident judgment rather than of 
guess and speculation.’’ 

Otto H. Kahn said the American people were 
suffering unrest of a dangerous kind because of 
the inequalities in the present system of taxa- 
tion. 

William C. Redfield, former secretary of 
commerce, was elected president of the associa- 
tion. In his inaugural address he urged the 
importance of American manufacturers estab- 
lishing bases in all important foreign coun- 
tries to create a demand for American prod- 
ucts. 





The idea of producing as little as 
possible is something based on the mis- 
taken notion that more men will thus 
have to be employed. But where does 
employment come from? From consump- 
tion, of course. And where does con- 
sumption come from? From ability to 
buy. And the cheaper you make things, 
the more of these things will be con- 
sumed. The greater the consumption, 
the greater the number of men that will 
have to be employed.—_THEODORE N. 
VAIL. 











URGE RESTORATION OF LIGHTERAGE 


New York, Oct. 18.—Only by the restoration 
of lighterage service in New York harbor can 
the cost of lumber be reduced. This fact was 
made plain at a hearing before the transporta- 
tion subcommittee of the Senate committee on 


. reconstruction and production at which the Na- 


tional Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
made a strong demand for the resumption of 
the service. The meeting was held Oct. 13 at 
25 West 39th Street. Dr. J. T. Duryea pre- 
sided. ; 

W. S. Phippen, traffic manager National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, in 
presenting the argument for the restoration of 
the service, said, in part: 

Our association is a mutual organization incor- 
porated under the laws of New York with a mem- 
bership of about five hundred wholesale. lumber 
dealers and manufacturers located in the United 
States and Canada. 

It is our firm opinion that the embargo restric- 
tions which have been placed on lumber and forest 
products by the railroads serving New York and 
the refusal of these railroads to restore freely the 
lighterage service, which service is provided for in 
their published tariffs on file with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, have been and are impor- 
tant factors in increasing the cost of lumber to the 
consumer in New York. 

Due to these embargo restrictions many lumber 
receivers have been obliged to unload cars and 
truck lumber from station terminals at great dis- 
tances from their yards, and this expensive truck- 
ing must naturally be included in the price of the 
lumber. These embargo restrictions do not, in my 
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opinion, facilitate the movement of traffic, but, on 
the other hand, the movement is retarded. Before 
a car can be shipped the shipper must first obtain 
a permit. 

It has frequently happened that after the per- 
mit has been obtained there has been delay in get- 
ting the necessary equipment for loading and the 
life of the permit has expired before the equip- 
ment was obtained. If it were not necessary to 
have a permit, the shipper could load and ship the 
lumber at any time a car is available. 

While the permit system may be necessary on 
account of congestion at track delivery terminals, 
we believe that the congestion itself would not 
exist at track delivery terminals in so far as lumber 
and forest products are concerned if the carriers 
would freely restore the lighterage service, as the 
bulk of the lumber shipments would be consigned 
for lighterage deliveries. : 

Further, the restoration of the lighterage service 
would facilitate the release of equipment as the 
earriers could go ahead and transfer the lumber 
from the cars to the lighters just as quickly as they 
might desire to do so. 


Chairman Miller, of the car service commis- 
sion, New York City, in reply to the demand 
said that lumber was being handled at the pres- 
ent time according to agreement made at a 
meeting at which the lumber interests were rep- 
resented. J. Sherlock Davis, former president 
of the lumber association, took exception to the 
statement. 

Mr. Miller retorted that the railroads had 
modified the embargo against lumber and four 
of them had issued permits for lighterage lum- 
ber. 

‘We don’t know anyone who has been re- 
fused permits,’’ said Mr. Miller. ‘‘It is true 


that there has been congestion, but we are try- 
ing to get the cars unloaded.’’ 

Mr. Davis said the lumbermen were not get- 
ting the service they had paid for. President 
Truesdale, of the Lackawanna railroad, said 
that his line did not get the full advantage of 
increased rates, as they had been absorbed by 
other railroads. 


MILLMEN DISCUSS CONDITIONS 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Oct. 18.—At a confer- 
ence of officers and members of the Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association held in Jackson- 
ville recently, general conditions in the lumber 
trade, especially in relation to prices, were dis- 
cussed. The millmen were generally of the opin- 
ion that it will be necessary to sit tight for a 
few months, during the general readjustment 
that is now going on. They plan, however, to 
continue production to as great an extent as 
the demand justifies. 

In the discussion it was stated by several 
members that retailers have not reduced their 
prices proportionately to the reductions that 
have been made by manufacturers and whole- 
salers. This charge was vigorously denied by 
the retailers ina statement published the fol- 
lowing day, asserting that they are operating 
on a narrow margin of profit and have cut prices 
as far as they consistently can and are doing 
everything in their power to give the consumer 
the benefit of whatever reductions have been 
made by producers and wholesale distributors. 





Canadian Wholesalers Meet 


Toronto, OntT., Oct. 18.—The Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association (Inc.) held its 
first meeting after the summer recess, on Oct. 
15. There was a splendid attendance, and at 
the conclusion of the dinner A. C. Manbert, 
who presided, expressed the appreciation of the 
executive for the manner in which the members 
were demonstrating their continued interest in 
the association. 

A. E. Eckardt, chairman of the transporta- 
tion committee, presented a report dealing with 
the steps taken since the last meeting in con- 
nection with an application made to the board 
of railway commissioners in which objection was 
taken to many features of tariff C. F. A. No. 14. 
The transportation committee had appeared be- 
fore the board of railway commissioners at Ot- 
tawa in connection with this application, and, 
after a short hearing, the chairman had ad- 
journed the case and recommended that the 
railway companies and the lumbermen get to- 
gether for a conference. The conference had 
been arranged and held at Toronto. Mr. 
Eckardt had not been able to attend, and he 
called upon A. E. Clark to report the result of 
this meeting. 

Mr. Clark outlined the various points taken 
up at the conference. The chief claim made by 
the transportation committee had been that 
when a car passes a scaling point and is not 
weighed the railway companies should accept 
payment upon the minimum weight. The repre- 
sentatives of the railway companies replied that 
this would be illegal, as the railway act pre- 
vented them from hauling anything for which 
they were not paid. The railway companies 
had suggested at the conference that the lum- 
bermen should report all cases promptly to 
headquarters and that if this was done, they 
would be able to furnish better service. This, 
Mr. Clark explained, was not getting very far, 
as they had no great faith in the promises of 
railway companies. 

Then the conference had discussed the matter 
of estimated weights. In connection with hard- 
woods the railway representatives had agreed 
that they would accept the weights suggested 
by the transportation committee, which included 
several reductions. Mr. Clark reported, how- 
ever, that on a claim which he had recently pre- 
sented, he had received a reply stating that 
tariff C. F. A. No. 14 contained the weights 
which would apply. 

Mr. Clark then read a letter from G. C. Ran- 
som, chairman of the Canadian Freight Asso- 
ciation, to the secretary of the Wholesale Lum- 


ber Dealers’ Association, stating that the rail- 
way companies had considered the matter of 
estimated weights and had come to the conclu- 
sion that the weights contained in tariff C. F. A. 
No. 14 were satisfactory. Mr. Ransom sug- 
gested that if the rates were not satisfactory to 
the lumbermen they should arrange for carry- 
ing out tests at some point, and that, if this 
were done, the railway companies would have 
representatives present. Mr. Clark concluded 
by stating that the committee considered that 
the conference had been anything but satisfac- 
tory, and the committee thought it wise to lay 
the matter before the association again. 

A. C. Manbert amplified some of Mr. Clark’s 
remarks. Under present conditions, he said, the 
onus of the whole matter seemed to be placed 
upon the shipper. If bills were made out in- 
correctly, the shipper paid them and made claim 
for refund, but if errors were made in over- 
charges, it was very seldom, if ever, that the 
matter was brought to their attention by the 
railways. It seemed to the committee that the 
railways should bear a portion of the responsi- 
bility and be penalized whenever they were at 
fault, thus giving them a distinct interest in 
having their bills made out correctly. There- 
fore, the committee had proposed that in the 
absence of scaling particulars, the railway com- 
pany should accept payment on the minimum 
weight, in all cases where the car had passed the 
sealing point. Mr. Manbert pointed out that 
it was almost an impossible proposition, and un- 
fair to both sides, to attempt, by testing some 
particular lots of lumber at particular places, 
to arrive at an average of what lumber of that 
estimated class should weigh in the average. 
The matter was discussed extensively by the 
members of the association, who were unan- 
imously of the opinion that it should be pressed 
vigorously to a conclusion. This view was em- 
bodied in a motion presented by W. J. Lovering, 
seconded by John McBean, and carried. 

The members also discussed at some length 
the situation connected with the application of 
the Bell Telephone Co. for increased rates and 
the recent heavy increase in freight rates 
granted by the board of railway commissioners 
for Canada. It was decided that the transpor- 
tation committee should consider this latter sub- 
ject and be prepared to present a plan at the 
November meeting of the association for work- 
ing in codperation with other associations with 
a view to bringing as much influence to bear as 
possible upon the Government to have the order 
rescinded. 





Commercial Banking 
Foreign Exchange 


Investment 
Securities 


Member Federal Reserve System 





110 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 





- Capital . . . $3,000,000 
Surplus . . . . $600,000 
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Fix Your Credit Loss | | 
— 
in Advance 

You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only | 
guess at. And how often you miss the } 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- | 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more of } 
a problem than ever. | 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months 
is determined in advance and nothing can 
increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afferded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our | 
policyholders | 

The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


415 Locust St. {141 Marquette Bidg. 80 Maiden Lane 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, 1. New York, N. Y. 
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Wested-—A. Whelscslir 


who needs an experienced Yellow Pine 
Buyer to place his orders for anything 
in Long or Shortleaf with responsible 
mills. Commission basis. 























ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 


\NSPECTING ENGINEERS 
INDEPENDENT UNPREJUDICED INSPECTION 


OF 
LUMBER - PILING - TIES 
TREATED MATERIALS 

NEW and USED RAIL and EQUIPMENT 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Bisbee, Bldg. 


Gen’! Office—2200 Insurance Exch., CHICAGO 
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Sawmill Men 
who are cutting 
out in the East 


will find advantages to their 
liking in British Columbia 
Timber. We can fit a tract 
to any size operation or sell 
you one for investment. 


REYNOLDS COMPANY, 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Manufacturers and Shippers 
Fir and Cedar Lumber and Shingles 
Exporters Ship Charterers 
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Information 


is at your service if you are in- 
terested in the tremendous op- 
portunities offered today in ‘the 
Pacific Northwest. Sixty-one 
years experience in this section, 
and intimate contact with the 
leaders in all lines of industry, 
make this Bank competent to offer 
disinterested and accurate infor- 
mation concerning transporta- 
tion, markets, the labor situation, 
credits, etc, 


Correspondence with prospective 
operators invited. 
LADD & TILTON 
BANK 


Oldest in the Northwest. 
Resources, $30,000,000 


PORTLAND, 
OREGON. 
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GILBERT NELSON & CO. 
Public Accountants 


600-601 LUMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 7777 








Same as 


Webster 








An Authority 


THE RED BOOK 


For the credit standing of 
all lumber trade. 


Collections a Specialty. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 
CHICAGO Est. 1876 NEW YORK 




















LOUISVILLE CLUB ANNUAL 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 19.—The Louisville 
Hardwood Club has arranged to hold its annual 
meeting on the evening of Nov. 2, Tuesday, 
which is also election night. For several years 
past the club has met on election night each 
year for the annual. Nothing out of the ordi- 
nary is planned for this session. 





CLUB MEMBERSHIP AT HIGH MARK 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 19.—The membership 
of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis touched 
the highest mark in the history of this organiza- 
tion when three new active members were 
elected at the regular semimonthly meeting at 
the Hotel Gayoso, Oct. 16. The newly elected 
are: F, A. Peltier, Tustin Hardwood Lumber 
Co.; W. R. Pharr, Pharr Lumber Co., and V. E. 
Porter, E. L. Hendrick Lumber Co., all of 
Memphis. Two more applications for member- 
ship were filed by the proper committee. 


The club, acting on recommendations of the’ 


board of directors, unanimously voted in favor 
of a special assessment of $10 against each 
active member of this organization as of June, 
1920, with a view to rehabilitating the finances 
of this body. Not even the Lumbermen’s Club 
of Memphis has been able to get thru on normal 
expenditures under the recent high cost of 
living. 


_—~ 


BUFFALONIANS HUNT CHESTNUTS 


Burrao, N. Y., Oct. 20.—The Buffalo Lum- 
ber Exchange held its annual chestnut outing 
on Oct. 14 at the farm of Fred Herman, Boston 
Valley, about an hour’s auto run south of the 
city. The weather was pleasant and the attend- 
ance was large, almost all the lumber offices 
and yards being represented. The start was 
made at 10:30 a. m., from the Buffalo Library 
Building. An outdoor lunch was served shortly 
after arrival. The cooks, who showed all their 
aceustomed skill and zealous hospitality, were 
Fred M. Sullivan, Charles N. Perrin, Eugene 
Nostrand, Elmer J. Sturm, Fleming Sullivan, 
Eugene W. Carson and Herbert Hill. The inner 
man had no cause for complaint. 

The search for chestnuts began early and 
ended late. It was reasonably successful, and 
no reason existed why the industrious hunter 
should not find at least a pocketful. Those 
who brought large flour sacks, however, may 
have been disappointed, for the frost had not 
had a chance to nip the nuts. But chestnutting 
was only a side issue. The real program of the 
afternoon was baseball, and a fine 7-inning 
game was played. It resulted in a score of 12 
to 7 in favor of Elmer J. Sturm’s team as 
against that of Fred Sullivan. Ten men played 
on a side, so that the ball would have had no 
show to prove elusive, had it not been for the 
four rail fences enclosing the field, and an oc- 
casional long hit or foul ball over them. The 
battery on the winning side was Eugene Carson 
and Fleming Sullivan; on the other, Gemmill 
and Miller. Others on the victorious team were 
E. Flanigan, Ashton McNeil, John Mindich, 
Eugene Nostrand, Ed Rung, A. H. Weaver, V. 
W. Curtiss and Phil Weber. The cheerful losers, 
aside from those mentioned, were Herbert Hill, 
F. Mack, H. Hauenstein, N. Sullivan, G. W. 
McDonald, W. L. Morley and W. and R. Staf- 
ford. John Mindich gained glory by a home 
run, and two-base hits were made by Carson, 
Nostrand and Curtis. The game developed some 
good playing and demonstrated that an all- 
Buffalo lumber team would be able to challenge 
the world—or at any rate the lumber industry. 
The umpires were C. Walter Betts, who occu- 
pied a perilous post behind the catcher but es- 
caped injury, and O. E. Yeager, who kept a 
watchful eye on the bases. 

Besides baseball, the chief athletic diversion 
was quoit pitching. Here some of the veterans 
well known for their prowess were matched 
against each other. M. M. Wall and John 
McLeod trimmed O. E. Yeager and City Trea- 
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surer I, N. Stewart three games out of four, tho 
it was close fighting for honors all the way 
thru and the losers do not admit that this defeat 
means anything. Half a dozen or so quoit con- 
tests were going on among other members of 
the party, with a good measure of fine pitching 
to show that lumbermen are skilled at this old 
fashioned but popular sport. 

The beefsteak dinner was the crowning glory 
of the day and was as ample as it was appe- 
tizing. Nothing was overlooked in the refresh- 
ment line, so there was no excuse for either 
hunger or thirst. The common verdict was that 
this 1920 chestnut outing equaled, at least, any 
that had preceded it, a fact for which every- 
body must thank the entertainment committee, 
whose members are: William P. Betts, chair- 
man; Charles N, Perrin, Fred M. Sullivan, John 
F. Knox, Arthur J. Yeager, C. Ashton MeNeil 
and Elmer J. Sturm. 





DISCUSSES EXPORT SITUATION 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Oct. 18.—The principal 
speaker at the weekly luncheon of the New Or- 
leans Lumbermen’s Club last Tuesday was 
L. M. Pool, president of the Marine Bank & 
Trust Co., who discussed the export situation. 
Mr. Pool emphasized the necessity of providing 
credit facilities for European trade, so that 
American commodities may find quicker sale in 
the over-seas markets. He believed that the 
establishment of Edge bill banks to take care 
of this trade would help to stabilize conditions 
and quicken the return to normal. Their de- 
sirability, he thought, will grow more apparent 
as time passes and eventually the St. Louis, 
New Orleans and Memphis banks might under- 
write the stock of such an institution. He ex- 
pressed the opinion that prevailing prices would 
contine on a gradual decline, but that it 
would be some years before prewar conditions 
could be reached. 

At the club luncheon tomorrow, Marcel 
Krauss of the Krauss Bros. Lumber Co., will be 
the principal speaker. 


nnn 


NAVY SECRETARY TO ADDRESS CLUB 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 19.—On Nov. 26 the 
annual banquet of the Wholesale Lumbermen’s 
Club will be held in the private dining room of 
the Tutwiler Hotel and the guest of honor is to 
be Secretary of the Navy Daniels. At the sug- 
gestion of the club, various civic bodies united 
in issuing an invitation to Secretary Daniels to 
visit this city. His chief address will be deliv- 
ered before the lumbermen and a few invited 
guests. At this meeting there will also be the 
annual election of officers. At the next meeting 
of the club on Oct. 28 plans for the biggest 
event of the year will be discussed and there 
are also a number of committees to report. 





PROGRESS WITH MINNEAPOLIS CLUB 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 18.—That Minne- 
apolis should have a Lumbermen’s club, and 
that the club to begin with should be mainly 
social in character, was practically decided at 
a meeting of twenty local business men, repre- 
senting seven different phases of the industry, 
at the Minneapolis Athletic Club today. F. A. 
Kingsley, who presided at the first meetings 
on the question, was in the chair again. The 
five members of the organization .committee 
which he had appointed invited each branch of 
the trade to send representatives to today’s 
meeting. All responded, and the meeting was 
representative of the line-yard companies, the 
Minneapolis retailers, the hardwood wholesal- 
ers, the sash and door manufacturers, the white 
cedar producers, the manufacturers of northern 
and western pine, and the general wholesale 
lumber trade. 

As a result of the discussion, Mr. Kingsley 
was directed to name another committee, which 
will make a survey and determine the probable 
expense of fitting up club quarters and main- 
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taining them, also to canvass for members and 
report how many can be expected and what 
dues it will be necessary to collect. It was 
agreed that the club rooms should provide lunch 
facilities, and that to start with the club 
should be mainly social in character, developing 
later if desired into a trade association. It 


was also agreed that membership should be in- 
dividual and not by firms or companies, as in 
this way greater personal interest can be en- 
listed, it was thought. The committee to be 
named by Mr. Kingsley will be given two weeks 
or more to report, and then another general 
meeting will be called. 





Southwestern Hardwood Club Meets 


New Orvuegans, La., Oct. 18.—The South- 
western Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club held 
its regular monthly meeting and luncheon at 
the Lumbermen’s Club rooms here today. Presi- 
dent F. L. Adams presided in place of C. L 
Faust, who had come to New Orleans for the 
meeting but was called away the night before 
on urgent business. Thirty-one members and 
visitors were present. 


Discusses Financial Conditions 


The principal address was made by L. M. 
Pool, president Marine Bank of New Orleans, 
on the ‘Financial Situation.’’? Mr. Pool 
pointed to the necessity of financing the nearly 
bankrupt countries of Europe as one of the 
best means of restoring business to its former 
status. Mr. Pool said, ‘‘We can not expect to 
do business with countries hit by the war, un- 
less we supply them money with which to buy 
our goods.’’ 

Mr. Pool talked of the situation with respect 
to lumber, as well as other southern products, 
such as sugar, cotton and rice. Several ques- 
tions of importance to different lumbermen 
were asked and answered by Mr. Pool. Mr. 
Pool looks for a steady decline in the present 
high prices of all commodities, but it will be 
gradual. He thought it would take five years 
to bring back prices to a prewar basis. 

It was pointed out that we have a large sup- 
ply of materials in this country, that would 
formerly have been shipped to Europe, and our 
shipments are not what they were, due to lack 
of facilities. He thinks that producers of lum- 
ber and other commodities will soon see much 
better times. 


Identification Brand Is Favored 


The discussion of marking or branding of 
lumber was ably conducted by President Adams, 
who had given considerable thought to the sub- 
ject. After considering the matter from the 
angle of the manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter 
and retailer, the opinion of the majority was 
that lumber should be marked with some sort 
of a character to enable the manufacturer to 
identify his lumber wherever a reinspection is 
necessary. In other words, lumber could be so 
marked as to enable such identification to be 
made, without objection of any middleman or 
ultimate consumer. The marking of lumber as 
a means of advertisement for the manufacturer 
was not thought feasible. The subject will be 
taken up again later. 


Realization on Different Items 


The difference that should be made between 
prices of green and dry lumber was next dis- 
cussed. J. W. Bailey, of Eastman, Gardiner 
Co., thought there were few times when green 
lumber should be shipped at all, and that in 
these instances there would be no justification 
for lower figures on the green stock. The littie 
discussion which followed was along the same 
lines so the subject was passed, without further 
action, 

What proved to be the most interesting sub- 
ject brought up for discussion was the differ- 
ence in price between timbers and common 
boards. Practically all members had different 
ideas on the subject, and expressed them freely. 
President Adams submitted the following table 
which he had prepared, which is quite interest- 
ing: 

TIMBER ORDERS VS. LUMBER ORDERS—HARDWOOD 


Square Edge & Sound Timbers 

7x8”—8’ gum ties, worth $1.05 each, or $28.12 
a thousand, as ties. 

These ese gum ties cut into lumber would be worth 
ap ee $36.25 a thousand, arrived at as 


Average 1/4 the lumber would be No. 1 
POE PGES Coc av eR Ks REVS aReennecch $ 70.00 


Average ase the lumber would be No. 1 


GOP SUM Ab... wccccccccccccccccseses 34.00 
Average 1/4 the lumber would be No. 2 
ee arr rrr rr ee 25.00 
Average 1/4 the lumber would be No. 3 
COMMON SUM Ab. ccccccccccccsscccce 16.00 
TREE icucncteeies Heveddeseececasaes $145.00 
Divided OR” Seer re rr ee $36.25 
7x8”—8’ white oak ties, worth $1.35 each, or 


a ~~ a reasans, as ties. 
—8’ red oak ties, ‘worth $1.12 each, or $30 
ofan py ties. 
These ties cut into lumber would be worth ap- 
proximately $34 a thousand, arrived at as follows: 
—, Riad the lumber would be No. 1 


COR ccis ccwaeudsadéeucancedees 55.00 
Average i/8 the lumber would be No. 2 
com OS etudccaduuacatetecdsaccaas 35.00 
avenge 1/3 the lumber would be No. 3 
QUEL cbs cts cuccdacdceesencudsecs 12.00 
UNM cs en dveKee sees kone eeweasadeee $102.00 
Divided by P Gi dc hadnieesncacwaes $34.00 
x9”—8’ to 16’ gum switch ties worth 


$33.50 a | as ties. 
These ties cut into lumber would be worth ap- 
eae $36.25 a thousand, arrived at as fol- 


ws 
Average be the lumber 





would be No. 1 
Pg ON Re ee rrr re ee $ 70.00 
Average are the lumber would be No 
CU Re née a ck md he heen andvaceds 34.00 
Average 1/4 _ lumber would be No. 2 
CI I Oe bcc va coencéescasecss 25.00 
Average 1/4 the lumber would be No. 3 
CG OT SENG is eee ctacosceceacdace 16.00 
RN ca dec cekevaansWaeeecedecsedaude $145.00 
Been te ONS eos ect ri esncdxeduaa $36.25 


Ties can be cut and loaded on cars at $3.50 a 
thousand less, green from the saw, considering all 
overhead and overrun. 

These are logs that will not make square ote 
and sound for timbers or ties the full length of 
log. This kind of a log sawn into timbers would 
have to be cut back to certain lengths, and will 
not always fit the timber bill. This and other 
similar things happen after the timber leaves the 
band saw and goes to the button saw, and it was 
not thought there is any overrun in cutting small 
timbers such as ties where the heart is boxed. 

A canvass of the millmen showed considera- 
ble scarcity of orders, altho there does not seem 
to be any great surplus of lumber on hand, 
notwithstanding the fact that prices now of- 
fered are too near the cost of production and 
some curtailment was said to have taken place. 
Among the mills cutting productions are: E. 
L. Hendrick Lumber Co., Jackson, Miss., both 
mills closed down; Eastman, Gardiner Co., 
Laurel, Miss., will close down Oct. 20; DuBois 
Lumber Co., Lake, Miss., already down. 

The next meeting will be held in New Or- 
leans on Nov. 11. 





STANDING TIMBER IN NEW YORK 


The New York State Forestry Association 
has published a report on the standing timber 
in the State, based on the war-time census by 
the conservation commission in codperation 
with the United States Forest Service, the So- 
eiety of American Foresters, and State agencies. 

The total timber land is placed at 12,000,000 
acres and the total of all land in the State at 
29,260,960. In the following table the first 
column of figures gives the estimated quantity 
of timber, board measure, the second gives the 
— of cordwood: 





Feet Cords 

white eee ee 2,669,000 
Sr aetsweneeeawe 9,679,000 
Hemlock iwaNteeugedes 3,750,100 
CR sic ccaneicnee 3,894,400 
bl CO Sore 6,637,800 
OO ae 3,744,000 
Yellow. birch 11,228,400 
DT sccauneanee 8,983,400 
Hard maple 18,298,500 
White ash 929,300 
Black walnut 58,900 
De RRR St 125,400 
Misceliancous 40,434,300 





eo ee 25,939,500,000 120,432,900 





QUARTER: f 
SAWED 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MITOHED Y OAK ( FLOORING 


machinery used in its manufacture 
IN QUARTERED AND PLAIN OAK 
plete stocks in all thicknesses and 
ing and lumber -in the same car. 





Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
and careful grading. 


can ship floor 
Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO., 


“Velvet Edge’”’ 
Flooring 
Strips. 


we carry Pp mmed 


PINE BLUFF, 
ARKANSAS 








HARDWOOD 99 
LUMBER_~? Fi 


f Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co..| 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 


HARDWOOD 
FLOORING 


 SeasrononeN Pee CHICAGO 








Leading Lumber 


XPORTER 








INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, 


HARDWOODS 
VENEERS 


Long-Knight Lumber Company 


U. S. A. 








SHREVt&POR?T, L... 


Specializing in Thin Stock 
Oak, Gum, Ash, Cypress, & 


Cottonwood. 


Mansfield Hardwood Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 


Band Sawn ee 


Cable Address, Mansfield-Shreveport, A B C Code 








Manufacturers 


Pickrel Walnut Co. 
Walnut Logs, Lumber 








Oak, Gum, Beech, 





Oakdale, La., U. S. 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, U. S. A. 
Cable Address: “Pickwood,”’ St. Louis 
Look for fal 5 It guaran- 
this Brand tees Quality. 


We feature Export cutting 
| HILLYER - DEUTSCH - EDWARDS, Inc. 


Magnolia 








Company 





Vredenburgh Saw Mill 


VREDENBURGH, ‘ALA. 
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Quality! Fi rst 


Our lumber “hits the bull's 
eye” every time an exacting 
buyer orders a trial car of our 


OAK 
Timbers West Virginia Hardwoods 
Specialty and White Pine 


Get in touch with us next time you 
want high quality lumber. 


The Arrow Lumber Co. 
Parkersburg, W.Va. 

















\_ <% Se , 
aturalwell, Va. urse ig jade!lphia, Pa. 
a aes. 
We Manufacture 
“size CRATING 
SIZE 
for manufacturers of Washing 
Machines 
| Booraem- Kemper Sesnr Fine 
LumberCo., Inc. Stoves 
alle ottery 
coo Lansing, Ia. Furniture 








PLAN IDEAS THAT SELL HOUSEBILLS 


Sell more homes complete and increase your profits by influ- 


encing tastes for better homes in your community. Our 1920 
ART PLAN BOOKS are “standard equipment’’ in the service 
departments of thousands of modern yards. ‘‘Modern Bunga- 
lows’’ contain 50 splendid examples of large and small bunga- 
lows of unique and artistic design. ‘“‘Modern Homes” is a 

of larger residences of distinction and beauty; = proved 
to any climate; either book postpaid $1 or 
Send today; newest and best home ideas in 

erica. Blue Prints of any home supplied at small cost. 
AURELIUS- SWANSON CO., anne, Building Department, 1010 
First National Bank B Building, Okiahoma City, Okla. 


OREIGN 


Brokers - Agents 
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G. A. Sanguettola 


15 Via Boccaccio 
MILAN, ITALY 


WOOD BROKER 


Want to represent American 
Exporters or be sole agent in 
Italy for sale of 


Red and Sap Gum 
Cuban Mahogany on 
Honduras Mahogany 
Spanish Cedar Lumber 


Offers solicited including usual 
commission C. I. F. Genoa. 
Cable Address: Sanguettola, Milan 





Logs 








Ebony, Mangrove-bark 
Coprah and Gum Copal 


Direct. shipments solicited to U, S: 
Ebony comes in logs 7’ to 11’ hone with aver- 


age wt. of 500 k. g. and over. Agents wanted. 
CA N Gorontalo (Celebes) 
° ’ DUTCH EAST INDIES 
































Facts Regarding Lumber in China 


[Compiled by the Guaranty Trust Co. of New York] 


Wholesale destruction has stripped China of 
many forests. In Manchuria and Mongolia exten- 
sive forest areas are practically untouched, but 
they lie at a considerable distance from transpor- 
tation facilities. Notwithstanding that the Man- 
churian forests are little exploited, they supply 
the railways of Russia and China with great quan- 
tities of ties and fuel and the markets of central 
China with some millions of feet of lumber. The 
most valuable wood is Manchurian pine. It some- 
what resembles Quebec pine. 

In spite of wasteful methods the lumber trade 
continues in various provinces. Fir and pine poles 
in the province of Fukien reach an annual value 
of approximately $5,000,000. There is no present 
danger of a deficiency in Foochow poles, but the 
large pine supply within reach of existing trans- 
portation facilities is greatly depleted. 

A Chinese Forest Service was created in 1916. 
Afforestation is carried on, in a small way, along 
the Peking-Hankow and the Tientsin-Pukow rail- 
ways. 

Exports and Imports of Lumber 

China exports annually from 300,000 to 350,000 
cubic feet of hardwood and from 25,000,000 to 32,- 
000,000 square feet of softwood. The exports are 
chiefly to Asiatic ports. Before the war Manchuria 
shipped considerable quantities of lumber to Eng- 
land and Australia. 

China imports annually from 2,000,000 to 
4,000,000 cubic feet of hardwood. Importations of 
softwood fluctuate; in 1916 they reached approxi- 
mately 224,000,000 square feet, fell the following 
year to 78,000,000 square feet and rose in 1918 to 
more than 103,000,000 square feet. The leading 
import centers are Shanghai and Tientsin. 

During the three months’ period from January 
to March, 1920, Shanghai imported 217,174 cubic 
feet of hardwood. Of this the United States fur- 
nished less than 4 percent. Singapore, Japan 
and South America, in the order named, dominated 
the trade. During the same three months’ period 
Shanghai imported 7,090,061 square feet of soft- 
wood, of which the United States furnished ap- 
proximately 81 percent, Canada 10 percent and 
Japan 7 percent. The remainder was furnished by 
Norway. 

Tientsin is a growing center for trade in lum- 
ber. Tientsin’s timber imports during 1919 were: 


Hardwood, rough hewn and sawn, cu. ft. 837,959 


pe geo rough hewn and sawn, sq. ft. .11,217, '606 
ee RT ee ree are "653,900 
Ordinary masts and spars, sq. ft....... 1,521,585 
Softwood, manufactured, merchantable, 

on net mensure, SUP. Tb... 06600008 6,789,151 


From Jan. 1 to April 17, 1920, Tientsin imported 
37,050 superficial feet of rough hardwood; 2,824,- 
467 superficial feet of rough softwood; 184,204 
superficial feet of manufactured softwood. The 
softwood trade in planks somewhat exceeds that 
in beams and logs. 

Hankow also is an important and a growing 
center for lumber imports. More than 4,000,000 
square feet of softwoods, 78,000 cubic feet of hard- 
wood and 339,000 sleepers were imported in 1918. 
America is well represented by local branches in 
Hankow for the importation of timber. The Amer- 
ican lumber is used chiefly for railway and con- 
struction work. 

Antung imported in 1918 more than 12,500,000 
square feet of softwood and a fair amount of hard- 
wood. Dairen is also an important center. Be- 
cause of Japan’s supremacy in Manchuria the out- 
look for American entrance into its lumber trade is 
not promising. 

Tsingtao imports between one and two million 
square feet of softwood annually and fair quanti- 
ties of hardwood (21,400 cubic feet in 1918). The 
Japanese have an advantage in the general trade 
of Tsingtao, tho it is common for Chinese buyers 
in many lines to order thru Shanghai. If ener- 
getic measures are taken for obtaining American 
representation trade thru Tsingtao may be ex- 
pected to develop. The ice free harbor gives berth- 
ing accommodations for more than twenty vessels 
300 feet in length. The minimum depth beside 
the wharves is 27 feet. 

Hongkong and, in a less degree, Nanking are of 
importance in the lumber trade. Firms closely 
associated with mills in the United States have 
maintained yards in both those cities, as well as in 
the other centers mentioned. Some of these yards 
are conducted by Chinese, instead of under the 
names of the foreign houses. 

Competition and Demand ; 

China’s imports of timber come chiefly from the 
United States, Japan, Canada, Norway, Singapore, 


India, Indo-China and the Dutch East Indies. Dur- 
ing the war Philippine lumber obtained a foothold 
in China’s markets. Japan exports from 30,000,- 
000 to 40,000,000 cubic feet of lumber annually. 
The chief export timbers are oak, ash and “sen” 
used for sleepers, tools and furniture; fir, hemlock, 
red pine and spruce used for making packing boxes. 
In 1918 the total exports of lumber were five times 
their prewar volume, but the local demand for tim- 
ber has increased so rapidly as to jeopardize 
Japan’s future export trade. Governmental atten- 
tion, however, is given to reforestation. 

Russia is expected to send large quantities of 
pine when economic reconstruction shall have been 
accomplished. Russian pine is in demand because 
of the large dimensions in which it can be cut. 
The Scandinavian countries are experienced com- 
petitors. Local competition is also to be met. 
North Manchuria ships to the lumber centers large 
quantities of pine and hardwoods. At present 
Chinese pine and fir do not seriously compete with 
Oregon pine. The native product is mainly in the 
form of poles. Native logs are usually of short 
length. 

Australian jarrah is a competitor among woods 
used for sleepers. The trade in sleepers, of which 
the United States has but a small percentage, has 
drawn also upon Japan, Manchuria, Singapore, 
Siam, Borneo and the Philippines. Ties from the 
United States are acknowledged to be superior to 
others except, possibly, the jarrah ties, but the 
comparatively high cost of the American wood 
has helped restrict its use. 

China’s demand for lumber is expected to in- 
crease greatly with the growth of industries and 
the extension of railways. The ship building plants 
and dock yards are large consumers of American 
lumber. Much of the lumber used except for inte- 
rior finish and, in part, for docking is Oregon pine. 
For bridge, culvert and emergency timber in the 
larger centers Oregon pine is widely used. Its 
superiority, where timber is exposed to the weather 
or subjected to great stress, is commonly recognized. 
For interior work or where no great strength is 
required Chinese or Japanese wood is used. 

There is as yet little demand for American lum- 
ber in the interior cities, which are at a distance 
from railroads. A drawback to the use of Oregon 
pine in Hongkong and southern China is its sus- 
ceptibility to destruction by the white ant. 

Thousands of boxes, barrels and shooks are used 
annually. Norway and Sweden formerly supplied 
the market with shooks. Now Japanese, Man- 
churian and Korean pine are widely used. 

It will probably be years before the supplies 
nearest at hand—in Manchuria and Siberia—can 
be marketed as cheaply as American products. 
This is not true of Japan’s supplies. 

The distribution of Pacific coast lumber is 
largely controlled by two firms. There appears 
to be room for others. 

During the nine months ended March, 1920, the 
United States exported to China approximately 
50,000 metric feet of fir boards, planks and scant- 
lings valued at $1,600,000. This practically 
equaled in amount, and exceeded in value, United 
States exports to China for the twelve months 
ended December, 1919. 





Lumber Exports During 1919 


New Orueans, LA., Oct. 18.—Secretary-manager 
C. E. Dobson, of the Southern Lumber Exporters’ 
Association, has summarized and embodied in a 
circular to members some interesting statistical in- 
formation from the reports of the Bureau of For- 
eign & Domestic Commerce covering the calendar 
year 1919. The total export of sawn timber (pitch 
pine) for that year reached 154,186,000 feet, as 
compared with 289,307,000 feet in 1914 and 415,- 
818,000 feet in 1913. Pitch pine lumber exporta- 
tion for 1919 totaled 437,773,000 feet, as against 
627,899,000 feet in 1914 and 987,245,000 feet in 


“Of the sawn timber,’’ Mr. Dobson points out, 
“a little over 100,000,000 feet, or two-thirds of the 
total, went to the United Kingdom, but of the 
lumber 154,843,000 feet—over one-third the total 
—went to Cuba ; 73,978,000 feet, one-sixth, to the 
Argentine; 34, 895, 000 feet, one-twelfth, to Mexico. 
In other words, these three countries took over 
one-half of the total of pine lumber exported dur- 
ing the calendar year 1919.” Comparing the 1919 
movement with those of 1913 and 1914, he con- 
cludes that these figures should breed optimism for 
the future of the export lumber business. They 
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would indicate that there is a large unfilled need 
to be met. 


Burma Needs Woodworking Tools 


At the present time not only is there a strong 
demand for woodworking tools in Burma but there 
are signs that this demand will assume larger pro- 
portions within the next few months, states the 
London Times in a recent issue of its trade supple- 
ment. Burma is the greatest teak producing coun- 
try in the world and the high prices realized for 
this and other hardwoods are causing a special 
effort in all parts of the province to market this 
material in greatly increased quantities. 

The principal demand is for cross-cut saws for 
felling and cutting into logs. Light and medium 
hand saws are in demand also, as are axes and 
adzes. Timber drags, hooks, chains, cables and 
the usual tools used in timber felling are also 
extremely scarce and high prices are being paid for 
such as can be obtained. 

American agents in Burma are notifying United 
States manufacturers of this shortage and urging 
that immediate steps should be taken to get Amer- 
ican tools into the country. 

It is as well to note that band saws are not 
used in Burma, but small hand and tenon saws 
are used in the sawmills and by native carpen- 
ters and joiners. For these, and also for wood 
chisels, gages and small tools generally, there is a 
fair demand. 


London Brokers Change Address 


C. Leary & Co., prominent London (Eng.) wood 
brokers, announce that they have removed from 4, 
Lonbard Court, Gracechurch Street, to 85, Grace- 
church Street, London, E. C, 3. 


To Establish Lesher ‘Yerd i in Mexico 


BEAUMONT, TEx., Oct. 18.—It has been an- 
nounced that the A. J. Higgins Lumber & Export 
Co., of this city and New Orleans, La., will estab- 
lish a lumber yard at Tampico, Mexico, which will 
handle southern pine from Beaumont and New Or- 
leans for distribution in that territory and will 
serve as a concentration point for mahogany from 
the Mexican forests for import into Beaumont. 


Review of the Oesnn Feolelt Micdet 


In the full cargo steamer market a moderate 
amount of chartering was reported during the last 
week, principally for coal and grain cargoes, say 
Cornish & Co., New York ocean freight brokers, in 
their bulletin for Oct. 16. The coal shortage has 
caused a falling off in the demand for carriers of 
that commodity and a consequent easing off in 
rates, as tonnage available for early loading is 
freely tendered. There is a slight increase in the 
demand for grain carriers, principally for Gulf 
loading, but freights in all other trades continue to 
offer sparingly. No improvement is expected in the 
near future, either as regards the general demand 
for tonnage or rates bid. 

The sailing vessel market was slow in all de- 
partments, due entirely to the scarcity of freights, 
and only a limited business was done in chartering. 
There are a few West India and South American 
coal and lumber orders, and an occasional trans- 
atlantic freight, but otherwise the demand is light. 
Rates favor charterers, as there is ample tonnage 
available for all requirements. 














The West Coast Export Situation 

SAN FRANCISCO, CaLiF., Oct. 16.—Export buying 
is slow. There are very few inquiries for Douglas 
fir. The downward tendency in freights is the 
most favorable indication of an early improve- 
ment in the situation. Buyers the world over 
have heard that the peak of prices has been 
reached in the United States and they will not 
make purchases. Reductions in prices will not 
stimulate business until buyers are satisfied that 
bottom has been reached. The exchange situation 
is unfavorable. Both Australia and South Amer- 
ica are buying very little, but good shipments are 
being made on old orders. 

A. A. Baxter, manager of the Douglas Fir Ex- 
ploitation & Export Co., which controls more than 
85 percent of the export lumber produced on the 
Coast, says: “If we controlled 100 percent of the 
export production, or even a little less, we could 
then guarantee to the buyers that our export price 
would be maintained. If we should have to reduce 
our prices between date of order and date of ship- 
ment, the buyer would then receive the benefit of 
such reduction. This would stimulate buying for 
the future.” 

The Redwood Export Co., of this city, is receiv- 
ing a few inquiries for redwood lumber and ties. 
Parcel shipments are being made and a few more 
full cargoes will go out before the end of the 
year. Several million feet of clear are booked 
ahead for 1921 loading. 

Owing to the shortage in fuel oil, the Hind- 
Rolph interests, this city, are shifting some of their 


steamers from the South and Central American 
route to the California coastwise lumber trade. 
Joan of Arc has already been sent north to load. 
The Annette Rolph and the Georgette Rolph also 
will carry lumber from Oregon and Washington 
ports to San Francisco and San Pedro. There has 
been an increasing demand for lumber carriers 
along the Coast and charters have gone begging. 

Sudden & Christenson, this city, announce that 
thirty-two steamers, of 5,300 tons each, are to be 
placed in the Coast-to-Coast trade, specializing in 
lumber cargoes. This firm will act as Pacific coast 
agents for the Pacific Submarine Boat Co., of New 
York, which will dispatch the first steamer, the 
Suricho, from Newark, N. J., Nov. 10, making San 
Francisco, Seattle and other ports. 





Speaker Urges Export Zones 


ORANGE, TPX., Oct. 18.—At the annual meeting 
of the Orange Chamber of Commerce Thursday 
night the guest of honor and principal speaker was 
J. B. Morrow, of St. Louis, Mo., managing director 
of the Mississippi Valley Association. Mr. Mor- 
row, in explaining the objects and purposes of the 
association, pointed out that a large amount of 
material for export was being cut from the twenty- 
seven States between the Appalachian and Rocky 
Mountains comprising the Mississippi Valley, into 
the congested shipping centers of the Atlantic 
coast. He pointed out that by taking the line of 
least resistance, shippers in this territory could 
send their consignments thru Gulf coast ports, save 
time, money and worry, obtain better and speedier 
service and allow these Gulf coast ports to at last 
come into their rightful inheritance of a part of 
the nation’s export business. 

Mr. Morrow’s method of bringing this about is, 
according to the splendid address he made here, to 
secure the enactment of zone legislation and have 
each zone export thru certain designated ports, 
relieving conditions in the East and at the same 
time put the American export business on a 
smoothly running basis, instead of, as it is now, 
on the “catch as catch can” system. 


—_—~ 


Lausher Reports Tie Beltinere 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Oct. 18.—The showing made by 
the export lumber trade for August was much bet- 
ter than might have been supposed in the face of 
the reports about a drop in foreign inquiry, the 
exchange rate troubles and other checks, as is 
proved by the statement which was received in com- 
plete form at the Custom House here last week. 
The total declared value of lumber and forest 
product shipments made during the month from 
Baltimore was $374,342, as against $355,317 for 
August of last year. This record was made de- 
spite the fact that the movement in oak and hard- 
wood boards fell off heavily, other items making 
up for the deficiency and contributing to the main- 
tenance of the business on about the same basis in 
point of value, if not in volume. Of course, as in 
other months, the advances in the price of stocks 
made up materially for the narrowing down of the 
movement. Thus, the 773,000 feet of oak shipped 
last August were valued at $91,874, while the 
2,096,000 feet exported in the same month last 
year did not exceed $144,638. In other words, 
while the shipments last August amounted to a 
little more than one-third those for August, 1919, 
their value was two-thirds as great. The 245,000 
feet of hardwood boards exported last August were 
valued at $45,028, while the 1,309,000 feet shipped 
in the same month of last year were recorded at 
not more than $100,198, or a little more than 
double the total for last August, with a movement 
more than four times as heavy, A similar accre- 
tion in value is to be noted in other items. Of 
importance is also the fact that the forwardings 
of “other manufactures of wood” reached the ag- 
gregate of not less than $128,446, against only 
$19,307 in August, 1919. The comparative state- 
ment is as follows: 

Aug., 1920, 





Aug., 1919, 





Quantity, Quantity, 
‘ee Value Feet Value 
a Ee eee 23,000 $ 1,100 
Rai, PRE .<<. TESS BOS cccncend « cctece 
Logs, softwood ..... 10,000 S.2OD  ncccccse. cecace 
Le. eee ee 10,000 680 
Boards, Be csecescs 69,000 5,583 104,000 052 
Boards, = WeKrekea seek) seness 49,000 4,390 
Boards, oak ....... 773,000 91,874 2,096,000 144,638 
Boards "a leaf 
Me diudesendi dnd wddwan " sieuee 31,000 1,875 
Boards, white pine.. 64,000 GQGOP siccckes, cecanc 
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Boards, poplar . 128,000 12,092 497,000 39,0384 
Boards, hardwood ..245,000 45.028 11,309,000 100,198 
Boards, softwood .. 17,000 Te wedeudee scene 
Other lumber GM ccsteces: annem 
Furniture .. 14,317 1,036 
Handles 7,689 31,857 
Shooks, cooperage.. zm 000 arr rma 
BROWNE, ccccccccneses 157,676 12,623 149,948 7,150 
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THREES vccccscce cucecs OE, cekeadets Sedund 
Other manufactures 
i Re 128,446. eee 19,307 
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Brokers - Agents 


Edward Chaloner & Co. 


Wood Brokers and Agents 
for the Sale of American Hard- 
woods in Logs and Lumber 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
Cable Address: “CHALONER, LIVERPOOL” 

















JOHN H. BURRELL & CO. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the Sale of American 
; Hardwoods, Etc., in Logs and Lumber 
15 and 16 African House, Water Street 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
Tel. & Cable Address, “Burrwood, Ltverpool” 








pet American 
BUYERS of 

Hardwoods 

Write to Logs and Lumber 


James Webster & Bro., Ltd. 
Dock Board Bldg., PIERHEAD, LIVERPOOL. 
Leadon Office: Dashwood House, 9 New Broad Street, London, E. C. 


R. L. Withnell & Co. 


TIMBER BROKERS & AGENTS for sale of all kinds of 


American and Canadian Hardwoods 


In the United Kingdom. 
17 Gracechurch Street, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
CABLES: WITHNELL, LONDON. 
Codes: Western Union (Five-Letter and Universal Ed.) and A. B.C. Sth Ed. 


CANT & KEMP 


Wood Brokers 
For the Sale of all descriptions of 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 
WRIGHT, GRAHAM & CO., Wood Brokers 


86 St. Vincent St., Glasgow, Scotland, 3 Eastcheap St., Lon- 
don, E. C. Cable Address: ‘“‘Brackridge,’”’ Glasgow. Cable 
: “Nivarium,” — Agents for the sale of all 
kinds of American Hardwoods in Logs, Lumber and Dimension 
Stock. White Pine, Pitch vines N. C. Pine, Spruce and Oak 
Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports in the United 
Kingdom or Continent handled to the best of advantage. 


SINGLETON, DUNN & COMPANY 
Agents iN the sale of all kinds of 
AMERICAN LOGS AND LUMBER 
27 Union St., clase. a ge ‘ey 17 Gracechurch St., 

London, E. 
x koroke, Lond 
cabie Godeo eatin Ae Be C. Sth Bar‘Aa Te Teliode Lieber 


MULLER & SON CO. 


Inc. 1916 

















GLASGOw, 
SCOTLAND 











de F. 
Estab. 1795 WOOD BROKERS 


Hamburg 27 


Cable Address: Holzmueller Hamburg 





HE LUMBERMEN’S 
SEARCHLIGHT 

BY M. M. FERGUSON 
One of the handiest lumber calculators on the 
market today. It contains tables of ready-made 
answers to freight rates; reducing board feet to 
pieces and pieces to board feet; lineal feet to 
board measure, including moulding; unusual 
methods of rechecking extensions and other val- 
uable information on making correct estimates, 


90 pages. size 4x9 [hip pocket edition] 
Bound in Cloth. Price $2.00 Postpaid 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 


Americay fiumberman 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHITE PINE 


Our SILVER White Pine is a real Cork Pine 
substitute for planing Mill and Pattern 
Work, Etc. 
At our various — connections we own and 
earry large stoc of 
idaho White 7g 
California White Pine also Sugar Pine. 
Michigan and Minnesota White Pine. 
Also 
YELLOW PINE — HARDWOODS. 
Our new mill at Len Ky., is now operating. 
Also our new mill at Fieraia, hia., and Paxton, Fla. 














° . IDAHO 
White Pine MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 


o | LONG and SHORT LEAF 
ALSO |} Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CoO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 














West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 


WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Phones Grant 
1593-1594 


— > 
INION ARCADE BUILDING 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


T. F. TOOMEY, 
Sales Manager 








GET OUR 


prices on BOX LUMBER 
Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 


347 Oliver BI 
B. W. Cross Lumber Co., p37 Giver Bide. 








Books for Sawmill Men 


Twelve Principles of Efficiency 
y Harrington Emerson 


eS of American Timber Law 
J. P. Kinney, A.B., LL.B., M.F. 


Principal Species of Wood—Their Characteristic 
Properties 
By . Snow 


_ i ing of Lumber 
D. Tiemann 


Principles of ge yw ed sn lsomtante 
y Henry S. Grav 


Timber—Its —- Seamuntes and Grading 
y Harold S. Bett 


Economies of Business 
By Norris A. Brisco 


Commercial Law 
By John A. Chamberlain 
Logging 
By Ralph C. Bryant 
Lumberman’s Actuary 


Write for prices and full information. 


American Lumberman, Chicago 











OLD HOUSES OF WHITE PINE 


The October number of the series of white 
pine architectural monographs, by Rawson W. 
Hadden, has been published as No. 5 of Vol. 
VI. It describes some of the historic houses 
of Deerfield, Mass., built of white pine many 
years ago, in some instances more than two 
hundred years. Age may add nothing to the 
beauty and usefulness of those old buildings, 
but it throws round them an interest which a 
newer house could not inspire. The people 
of New England are proud of their white pine. 
It was the prevailing timber in the days of 
their fathers, and time has proved its worth 
as structural material. 

The monograph just published is similar in 
style and appearance to those published in the 
past. The old residences represented by half- 
tone reproduction are plain in appearance and 
show nothing novel in architecture; but the 
durability of the pine, after centuries of weath- 
ering, must excite admiration. 

The monograph bears the imprint of the 
White Pine Bureau, Merchants’ Bank Building, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


NORTHERN PINE CUT AND SHIPMENTS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 18.—The move- 
ment of lumber from northern pine mills showed 
a falling off in September, for the first time 
since the big decline in shipments last May. 
Twenty mills reporting for the month to the 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
shipped 45,445,188 feet of lumber and 4,693,800 
lath, compared with 55,990,515 feet of lumber 
and 8,820,400 lath for August. Mills appear 


to have caught up well with their orders, and as - 


trade is tapering off they are no longer seeing 
stocks dwindle. Production for September ex- 
ceeded shipments, for the first time this year. 
The twenty mills cut 48,961,820 feet of lumber 
and 12,960,800 lath, compared with 46,149,058 
feet of lumber and 9,273,500 lath for August. 


MILLS WILL NOT SACRIFICE STOCKS 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Oct. 18.—A meeting of much 
importance as reflecting the attitude of the pro- 
ducers of southern pine in the Raleigh section 
in North Carolina, was held in that city on 
Oct. 7, when action was taken designed to avert 
pressure on the market caused by overproduc- 
tion. The proceedings are summarized as fol- 
lows by P. H. McGill, secretary of the organiza- 
tion, who sent copies of his report out to 
members engaged in the North Carolina pine 
trade: 


The meeting was attended by representatives of 
six hundred mills in the Raleigh section. The 
opinion of all was that the present prices for lum- 
ber are below the cost of production, and in the 
face of the heavy demand that will be made on pine 
manufacturers about Jan. 1 for the spring build- 
ing, that the mills should as far as possible hold 
their present supply of lumber in reserve and not 
force it on today’s market; stop any further price 
cutting, as this does not stimulate buying; and 
that each member present make an earnest effort 
with his neighboring mills and secure their co- 
operation. A vote showed a majority of those 
reporting as having already curtailed output more 
than one-half. The next meeting is called for 
Wednesday, Nov. 24, in Raleigh. 


Mr. McGill further stated that several com- 
mittees were appointed to report on important 
matters. These committees will go thoroly into 
the matters submitted for their consideration, 
and some valuable information is promised at 
the next meeting. C. D. Orrell, the chairman, 
presided over the deliberations. 

Under date of October 12 there was sent out 
to the trade a bulletin which comments upon the 
great shortage in houses and refers to the re- 
port of the housing committee at Washington 
on the subject. This report stated that not 
less than 5,000,000 homes must be built in the 
next year to place the country on a normal 
basis. Estimating the lumber in each house at 
20,000 feet, the total lumber requirements for 
the erection of dwellings alone reaches the 
stupendous total of 100,000,000,000 feet, or 


four times as much lumber as was cut by all 
the mills in the United States last year. Con- 
struction of these houses, in the opinion of the 
trade, should be in full swing by next spring, 
which meant an unusual demand for pine stocks 
and was urged a reason for the mills holding 
their present stocks, as it was only a matter of 
sixty days when there would be a demand for all 
the lumber which could be produced. ‘‘Do not 
sacrifice your lumber at present prices,’’ is the 
concluding admonition given in the bulletin. 


SELLS ENGINES TO MEXICANS 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 18.—Recent sales of 
the Birmingham Rail & Locomotive Co. include 
two heavy 90-ton Consolidation engines 
equipped for oil burning to two Mexican firms, 
one at Mexico City and the other at Torreon. 
Much of the freight hauled over Mexican rail- 
roads today is done by corporations or individ- 
uals who furnish their own motive power, secure 
freight contracts and simply pay the Govern- 
ment a toll for use of the track. 

Other recent sales include a 70-ton Mogul to 
the Cisco Southeastern Railroad, in north Texas 
oil fields, and an engine to the Canal Lumber 
Co., near Jacksonville, Fla., and also five miles 
of rail to the Dothan Band Mills Co. at Dothan, 
Ala. 


PROTEST TAX EXEMPTION ORDINANCE 


New York, Oct. 18.—Mayor Hylan’s pro- 
posed ordinance exempting new construction 
from taxation has aroused a storm of protest 
from landlords and realty interests generally, 
on the ground that it will help neither the land- 
lord nor the tenant. 

Opponents of the measure contend that the 
ordinance discourages the construction of small 
buildings, since it applies only to buildings four 
stories or more in height, whereas they argue 
that the greatest encouragement should be given 
to the construction of 1- and 2-family houses. 

A great amount of building of small houses 
has been going on and has been viewed as one 
of the few beneficial results of present condi- 
tions. It is held that as soon as building inter- 
ests become familiar with the terms of the pro- 
posed law they will realize that there is a bonus 
offered to them of at least 30 percent to con- 
struct a building of four stories and over and 
that naturally they will proceed to put up 
buildings of this kind and abandon the con- 
s ruction of 1- and 2-family houses. 

A healthy building revival within the next 
two years, it is declared, would entirely relieve 
the housing situation. I. Montefiore Levy, an 
authority on the situation in New York City 
and vicinity, says: ‘‘New buildings can be 
constructed today at 100 percent increase over 
the cost of old buildings. This can be done 
by building on a 100-foot plot, as recently dem- 
onstrated, and by many other modern applica- 
tions. If you give the owner 30 percent credit 
in taxes and add to that the interest that he 
saves on his money you are making the new 
buildings cost only about 60 percent more than 
the old buildings. The result will be a lessened 
valuation of the old building, with a conse- 
quent reduction in tax assessments and tax re- 
turn, with all the economic consequences that 
follow therefrom. The great aid to new 
buildings is in the supply of capital, not tax 
exemption. The tax exemption will have an 
imperceptible effect upon supplying additional 
capital. Capital will not go into the real es- 
tate field with a 6 percent return when it can 
go into more attractive fields. If the builders 
had sufficient. capital they would build without 
tax exemption.’’ 


CANADA AIDS HOME BUILDING — 


WIinpsor, OnT., Oct. 18.—Scores of houses 
are being erected in Windsor under the Govern- 
ment Housing Act, which permits payments at 
the rate of $30 a month. The Government lends 
up to $4,000, at 5 percent interest. Thruout On- 
tario thousands of houses have been built since 
the Act was passed. 
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THE JAMMERS 


I’ve seen a goldarned crooked stick 
That snagged against a rock 

Pile up the timber in the crick 
About a city block; 

I’ve seen one stubborn norway pine 
That winged upon a point 

Jam up a dandy drive of mine 
And put it out of joint. 


A sawlawg sometimes is a cuss 
Just like a human is 

And double-crosses all of us 
With just such tricks as his— 

Sticks in its nose against the bank 
Some place it don’t belong 

Or pulls some boner just as rank 
So everything goes wrong. 


There’s lawgs like men and men like lawgs; 
And wouldn’t it be great 

If you could spot the dirty dawgs 
Before it is too late? 

You’ll sometimes find ’em in a crew— 
Some guys who isn’t square 

Supposed to be at work for you 
But never workin’ fair. 


You’ve got to keep your peepers peeled 
For that there sort of thing, 

The cranky lawg that is concealed, 
All set to start a wing; 

And, when you find it, snake it out 
And leave it high and dry; 

You don’t want crooked lawgs about, 
Or crooked men, say I. 


Get rid of jammers, lawgs or men, 
In every crew or drive; 

They ’ll make you trouble now and then, 
As sure as you’re alive. 

There ain’t no work a grouch can do 
That’s worth a bloomin’ cent 

If all the while he’s knockin’ you 
And spreadin’ discontent. 


Get rid of knockers when they show, 
Altho it leaves you short; 

I’d rather have a man or so 
Who is the proper sort. 

Weed out the knockers in the bunch 
And leave ’em far behind— 

You’ll drive as fast, I have a hunch, 
And have more peace of mind. 





Dun’s report is full of minnows who tried to 
do a whale of a business. 





BETWEEN TRAINS 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—We ran into the well 
known team of Eaglesfield and Shepard, lum- 
bermen, and H. J. Barnard, veneerist, all with- 
in a few minutes of each other. The lumber 
market is quiet hereabouts, except, of course, 
when Frank is around. 





TERRE Haute, InD.—The Greater Terre Haute 
Club, which is an organization within an or- 
ganization, the Terre Haute Chamber of Com- 
merce, has undertaken the commercial, agri- 
cultural and social development of the twenty 
counties of the Wabash valley that lie apper- 
taining hereto, under the special leadership of 
A. W. McKeand, a lifetime community worker. 
It would take a page to tell the story of what it 
has accomplished—and perhaps some time we’ll 
take the page. Enough to say now that Terre 
Haute believes that a town to prosper must have 


a@ prosperous community of towns and farm lands - 


about it, and that helping the town that is your 
neighbor is helping yourself. Wonder if your 
town has that idea? 





Monciz, InD.—Back to Muncie for the sev- 
enth annual convention of the Indiana Real Es- 
tate Association; and Secretary Milne, of the 
Muncie Commercial Club, said an earful to the 
realtors that it is too bad every retail lumber 





dealer in the State could not hear, for it ap- 
plies to them just as well. He asked the realtors 
what made land value—and then proceeded to 
show them the actual value of the land was 
about 5 or 10 percent and the other percent 
consisted of opportunities for companionship, 
education, religion and such things. There is 
land selling for $10 an acre in Alberta 
that is as good as the $300 an acre land of 
Indiana—the only difference being the human 
equation. If the development of a community 
helps the man who sells the lot it ought to help 
the man who sells the lumber, ought it not? 





THE FALL OF MICHIGAN 


October gone, November near at hand, 
December not so very far away; 
The same old autumn in the same old land, 
The same old winter comin’, so you say— 
But, boy, you’re wrong, for times has changed 
a lot, ; 
And winters now ain’t what they used to be; 
Darned if the weather hasn’t gone to pot 
Along with other things, it seems to me. 


We don’t have winter weather any more— 
It’s California climate half the time. 
You never hear a good old blizzard roar, 
You never have a five-foot drift to climb. 
No, Michigan ain’t what she used to was: 
She’s got like Florida these later years; 
And some say that and some say this the cause 
Our good old fashioned weather disappears. 


I don’t know why—lI only know it has. 
I never thought it possible a State 
Could lose its natural advantages 
The way that Michigan has hers of late. 
We haven’t had a blizzard in so long— 
Why, folks are out in April plantin’ flowers! 
I tell you there is somethin’ mighty wrong 
With this old State of Michigan of ours! 


October gone, but that don’t mean a thing; 
November near, but that don’t signify; 
December, not so far, won’t ever bring 
The kind of weather we are needin ’—why, 
I tell you Michigan ain’t Michigan 
Unless it has some snow in winter time! 
We’ve gone and busted up Creation’s plan, 
And, I don’t care who done it, it’s a crime! 





HONOR WHERE HONOR ETC. 


There has been a little poem floating around 
the country, quoted in many house organs and 
occasionally used in speeches, and always cred- 
ited to Rudyard Kipling. The verse referred to, 
writes Mrs. Knox to the New York Times, 
‘faltho published all over the country as Kip- 
ling’s, was written by J. Mason Knox, who was 
a great admirer of Kipling and not infrequently 
wrote in his style. My husband wrote it, prefac- 
ing an article in a technical magazine.’’ 

Mrs. Knox sent in a complete copy of the 
poem, which is: 

It is not the guns or armament 
Or the money they can pay, 
It’s the close codperation 
That makes them win the day. 
It is not the individual 
Or the army as a whole, 
But the everlastin’ teamwork 
Of every bloomin’ soul. 





There is only one thing to do with a split in 
a board or an agitator in a plant. 





WELL-KNOWN FIRMS 


Add, Water & Heat. 

Cost, Insurance & Freight. 
Dressed, Side & Edge. 

*Eat, Drink & B. Merry. 

Faith, Hope & Charity. 

Mix, Well & Bake. 

Tongued, Grooved & End-matched. 
¢tWine, Woman & Song. 


*Defunct. 
#Out of business. 








Oak Flooring 
Maple Flooring 


Beech Flooring 
3-8 and 13-16 


IN MIXED CARS WITH 


Poplar Bevel Siding 
Kiln- Dried Oak 
and Hardwoods 


THE 


M. B. FARRIN 
LUMBER CO. 


CINCINNATI 
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GUM 


WITHOUT STAIN 
STRAIGHT & FLAT 
UNIFORM COLOR 


That is obtainable only in 
our KRAETZER - CURED 
stock. 

The initial cost only a little 
higher. 


The ultimate cost very much 
lower. 


Let us show you the difference. 


The Kraetzer-Cured 


sano mits | ymber Co. 


Greenwood, Miss. Comes tities. 


Moorhead, Miss. GREENWOOD, MISS. 
OUR Quartered and Plain Red and White 


Oak, Ash, Hickory and Tupelo represents 
maximum quality. There is none *stter. 
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Kneeland-McLurg 


Lumber Company 
Phillips, Wis. 


Manufacturers of 


“SHAKELESS” 


HEMLOCK 
Hardwood Lumber 


Maple and Birch Flooring 

















When you need lumber 
for Quick Shipment, 


wire your inquiry to 


Wheeler-Timlin Lumber Co. 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 
Ash Oak 


Basswood Butternut 
Hard Maple Soft Maple 
Rock Elm Soft Elm 


Mills at 
Wittenberg, Wis.—Dorchester, Wis. 











White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at 
all times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wis- 
consin White Pine Timber and is of 
a very soft texture. Shop Lumber and 
Factory Seleets are our Specialties. 





We solicit your business 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 





Conditions Affecting American 


Lumber Trade With Europe 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 16.—Conditions in Eu- 
rope and especially in Germany and their bear- 
ing on the prospects for American lumber trade 
in that country are very interestingly set forth 
in a letter recently received by J. P. Austin, 
publicity manager West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association. The letter was written by Hans 
Cron, a Seattle lumberman of German birth 
who has returned to his native country, and 
who gives these views of conditions there as he 
now finds them. In this letter the writer deals 
particularly with his impressions of the situa- 
tion in Europe, with reference to the importa- 
tions of American and especially west Coast 
lumber. Among other things he says: 


Sees Good Prospects for Future Business 


I landed over three months ago in Cherbourg, 
France, and spent several days in Paris before 
coming to Germany. Conditions in France, as 
could be judged during my short stay in that 
country, appeared to be favorable. The crops 
thruout the country looked very promising and 
every foot of land seemed under cultivation. 
Towns and villages are as usual, except in those 
parts where the battlefields had been. There 
the villages show at places sad damages yet, 
altho some have been rebuilt already. The food 
conditions in Paris, and I understand all over 
France, are very good, as there seemed to be 
plenty of everything and the meals are as usual 
cooked very excellently. One can see a good 
many,American soldiers taking in the sights of 
that interesting city of Paris. The night life is 
gay and free as ever, except that the lights are 
Officially shut down at 11 p. m. to save coal, 
which, however, does not mean that everybody 
is going to bed. 


Unfavorable Exchange Hinders French Importing 


I called on some lumber importers in Paris, 
who complained much about business, especially 
since the low rate of the French exchange makes 
the importation of American woods very hard. 
Naturally I boosted our Douglas fir, but found 
an astonishing prejudice against it. In trying 
to discover the reason'I found that it is more or 
less ignorance on the part of the consumers re- 
garding the technical properties of Douglas fir. 
The lumber importers display little interest in 
enlightening the people, as long as they can sell 
other imported woods. An effective advertising 
campaign would surely do a lot of good to intro- 
duce our Pacific coast lumber in French markets. 


Germany Has Severe Housing Shortage 


Entering Germany, a person coming from the 
United States, where the papers at times 
brought rather wild and often conflicting stories, 
would expect to find great chaos and disturb- 
ance. Such, however, is not the case; at least 
everything appears quiet on the outside. Yet, 
one can not fail to see the seriousness of the 
food situation. While no real starving can be 
witnessed by the onlooker at this time, one 
must, after studying the situation more closely, 
quickly realize the effects of the terrible years 
this country has passed thru, especially as far as 
the German children are concerned. Particu- 
larly in the northern part of Germany, one can 
see many of those sickly looking creatures. All 
efforts possible under the present conditions are 
being made to strengthen their health, and also 
the American helping hand is seen and heard of 
quite often. The present bread is still very 
poor, with little food value; meat, eggs and milk 
are very rare and expensive. White bread is 
very hard to obtain, a roll costing twenty times 
its peace time value. There is still a system of 
municipal rationing of all essential foodstuffs. 
However, food conditions are improving right 
along, especially since this year’s crop was good 
all over the country, where every foot of land is 
under cultivation. There are some rumors that 
meat cards will soon be abolished all over the 
country, so that everyone can buy meat, pro- 
vided he has the price. The present prices are 
ten to twenty times peace valuation, but the 
increase of wages and other incomes generally 
fall far short of these advances. The working 
men’s wages meet the situation comparatively 
best, but the hardest hit are the so called mid- 
dle classes. Of course, there are a good many 
profiteers, especially since the revolution. Some 
have made big fortunes, and are spending their 
money in paying exorbitant prices to obtain the 
best and plenty of food and luxuries. Naturally 
the feeling against these people is bitter. Of 
course, most anything can be bought in Ger- 


many, provided one has plenty of money. We 
with our American money stopping at first class 
hotels can live very well and also economically. 
This is greatly deceiving to the foreign observer 
who forgets that the German people are not 
earning dollars, and that their increased wages 
and incomes stand in no comparison with the 
high cost of living. There is a terrible shortage 
of houses all over Germany, so that the Govern- 
ment was obliged to handle the rental situation. 
Under the present law nobody is allowed to move 
without permission, every person or family has 
a right to occupy a certain amount of rooms, 
and if rich people have more rooms they must 
take in renters. Of course, the rentals are also 
fixed by the Government. 


Business Conditions in Germany 

Business conditions in Germany are poor, as 
there was a great collapse in prices, as the peo- 
ple simply stopped paying the enormous prices. 
The factories can not run at full capacity, thru 
lack of coal, which seems the most serious of all 
their troubles. Furthermore, there is a great 
shortage of raw materials, since the low rate 
of the German exchange makes it impossible for 
them to buy. More so, since their own merchant 
fleet is gone, and everything would have to be 
brought in foreign vessels at high freight rates. 
Last but not least, labor troubles and steadily 
increasing demands of the working man are 
considered great handicaps. While they have 
nearly everything their way, they are still dis- 
satisfied and ask for more. How unfair and 
unreasonable they are at times could be seen in 
the latest strike by which they stopped all indus- 
try in the former kingdom of Wurtemberg. They 
simply struck to force the factories to pay the 
taxes which the laborers, like all other people, 
have to pay, according to their income and 
wealth. Their idea was that the working men 
should never have to pay any taxes and that all 
these burdens should be carried by the other 
people. However, the Government stood firm 
and gave the factories full protection. This 
strike was doomed to be a failure, first, because 
only a small percentage of the workers believed 
sincerely in its justice, and, second, as public 
opinion turned strongly against the strikers. 
After a week’s strike the working men had to 
give up all their demands, so the strike finally 
proved to be a blessing to the whole country. 
These strikes are much to be compared with 
those in the States, where mostly a few radicals 
succeed in starting all the trouble. In my opin- 
ion Germany will slowly reéstablish her business 
after some of her most serious troubles are 
eliminated, and the business men are struggling 
hard to attain this point. The greatest asset of 
the German people at this time appears to be 
their confidence in their own ability to accom- 
plish things, if they ever get a fair start again, 
and they all think it must come some time. 


Striving Toward Democratic Government 


The political situation is much unsettled yet 
and there seems to be general disappointment 
with the present administration for not being 
able to create better conditions. This found 
expression in the latest elections, in which the 
two extreme ends, the very conservatives and 
the radicals, registered considerable gains at 
the cost of the present socialistic administra- 
tion. There are seven political parties in Ger- 
many now with very distinct different opinions. 
While the idea of their republic is generally be- 
ing favored, the change came too suddenly and 
they do not seem to know how to handle things 
as yet, especially since there are no great po- 
litical leaders in whom they could have confi- 
dence. No doubt they are trying hard to estab- 
lish a firm democratic basis on which to build 
up their future. To be sure, there are a good 
many people who would favor a monarchy as 
the best for the country, but I doubt whether 
they would succeed in reéstablishing one now. 
If so, it would surely be on a very democratic 
basis. The name of the former emperor is 
hardly ever mentioned, and I feel sure that he 
would never have another chance. I do not 
believe that Germany ever will adopt Bolshe- 
vism, as it does not match with German char- 
acter and way of thinking. 


American Help Wins Goodwill 


In spite of the fact that they all hold the 
United States responsible for losing the war, 
there is no bitter feeling displayed; to the con- 
trary every courtesy it shown to the American 
traveler. My brother and his wife who came 
with me to Europe brought their Packard tour- 
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ing car along and we motored all over Germany. 
We never were delayed for a minute, and had 
free passage every place without even being 
obliged to show our passes, when they had no- 
ticed our little American flag on the car. This 
attitude was so remarkable that we inquired for 
the reason, We found that the American nation 
is being favored on account of the splendid be- 
havior of the first American troops entering 
Germany and the assistance in foodstuffs they 
had and are still receiving from the German- 
Americans and the American Red Cross. 


Must Import High Grade Lumber from States 


I have called on almost all the important lum- 
ber dealers in Germany to size up the present 
situation and prospects for the future. No 
doubt, our Douglas fir has a much better repu- 
tation here in Germany than I found it had in 
France, but a great deal of good work is to be 
done yet in advertising it properly, which should 
be undertaken by a lumber expert who knows 
west Coast lumber well and is also conversant 
with customs and conditions in the lumber trade 
in Germany. While the present lumber market 
in this country is like all other industry, very 
dull since lumber prices have declined nearly 
half during the last four months, prospects for 
the future are very promising, just as soon as 
the German rate of exchange has improved. 
This, of course, can not be before the industries 
are able to produce properly and export can be 
taken up again. According to the peace treaty 
Germany has to furnish France billions of feet 
of building lumber. This lumber will be taken 
mostly from its own forests, largely pines and 
firs. Having spent the last four weeks in the 


Black Forest, the lumbering center of south Ger- 
many, I have studied these woods closely and 
find the qualities do not come up to our aver- 
age American woods of the Pacific coast. Ger- 
mans are cutting much smaller and younger 
trees, and therefore obtain a smaller percent- 
age of clear lumber. This kind of lumber will 
mostly be furnished to France and otherwise 
exported, while for better grades and qualities 
of lumber they will be looking for American 
west Coast lumber. Of course, a good deal of 
lumber is being imported from Sweden. But 
our Douglas fir will surely enter these markets 
to a great extent, especially as long as Russian 
competition is not to be feared. Altho Russian 
forests are tremendously rich in all kinds of 
valuable woods, the sawmill industry is and 
will be paralyzed for many years, at least as far 
as great exportation is concerned. 


Sees Good Prospects for Future Business 


I have studied and compared the local prices 
of lumber, but it would take up too much space 
and time to explain all this now, but I expect to 
work out a special report on that later on. 
Within a few weeks I shall visit the lumber 
market in Holland, Belgium and Switzerland, 
from which countries I have received letters re- 
cently showing great interest in our west Coast 
lumber. It is to be hoped that Europe will 
soon settle down on a solid and mutual basis of 
business, and there is no question but that the 
Pacific coast lumber producers will then find 
good markets here. How quickly this will be 
accomplished depends largely on the way the 
lumber is advertised here and the people then 
given what they want. 











NOTES FROM WASHINGTON 








MANY AMERICAN CHAMBERS ABROAD 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 18.—The Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States has just 
been advised of the organization of an Amer- 
ican Chamber of Commerce at Pernambuco, 
Brazil. There are now twenty-eight similar 
organizations promoting American trade in 
foreign countries. There are three other Amer- 
ican chambers in Brazil, at Rio de Janeiro, 
Santos and Sao Paulo. 

China leads in the number of America Cham- 
bers of Commerce, such bodies having been or- 
ganized at Shanghai, Tientsin, Peking, Han- 
kow, Harbin and Changsha. An American 
chamber is in process of organization at Vladi- 
vostok, Siberia. 

All of the chambers in China are said to 
maintain a high standard of membership and 
have done a great deal to enhance the prestige 
and. standing of American business in China. 
They have been able to accomplish much in 
improving trade standards and practices from 
the American standpoint and to bring Amer- 
ican trade in the Orient into American hands 
and control. 

The eldest American Chamber of Commerce 
formed in any foreign country was organized 
in Paris in 1894. The Paris chamber is now 
establishing branches thruout France. 

American chambers have been established in 
Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Eng- 
land, Italy, Mexico, Spain, Turkey, Germany, 
South Africa and the Philippine Islands. 





DECREASES IN EMPLOYMENT 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 18.—Figures made 
public today by the bureau of labor statistics 
show that ten out of fourteen important in- 
dustries in the United States showed a de- 
crease in employment during September as com- 
pared with August. Nine of the fourteen 
showed a decrease in September compared with 
the same month of last year. 

Despite the decreasing volume of, employ- 
ment, the payrolls in ten of these industries 
showed an increase in September over the same 
month of 1919. During September of this year 
as compared with August the same number 
showed a decrease in payroll as in volume of 
employment. 

Industries compared are iron and steel, auto- 
mobiles, car building and repairing, cotton 
manufacturing, cotton finishing, hosiery and 
underwear, woolens, silk, men’s clothing, 


leather, boots and shoes, paper making, cigars, 
and bituminous coal-mining. 

Decrease in volume of employment during 
September as compared with August was shown 
in automobiles, 4.5 percent; car-building and 
repairing, 4.3 percent; cotton manufacturing, 
.9 percent; cotton finishing, 6.4 percent; hosiery 
and underwear, 7 percent; silk, 6.9 percent; 
men’s clothing, 6.8 percent; leather, 7.6 per- 
cent; boots and shoes, 14.4 percent; paper mak- 
ing, 1.1 percent. 

On the increase in volume of employment, 
woolens, with 37.9 percent, is heaviest. The 
increase in payroll in the woolen industry at 
the same time was 32.6 percent. 

In the comparison between September, 1920, 
and September, 1919, car-building and repair- 
ing reported an increase in volume of employ- 
ment of 29.1 percent, with an increase in pay- 
roll of 62.2 percent. 

Paper-making showed an increase in employ- 
ment of 8.7 percent, while the aggregate pay- 
roll jumped up 37 percent. Bituminous coal- 
mining showed a decrease in volume of employ- 
ment by 6.1 percent, with an increase of 30.4 
percent in payroll. 





PERFECTING FOREIGN ORGANIZATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 18—The Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States announced 
on Saturday the appointment of Frederick P. 
Keppel, at present director of foreign opera- 
tions American Red Cross and formerly assist- 
ant secretary of war, to be the American ad- 
ministrative commissioner at the headquarters 
of the newly organized International Chamber 
of Commerce at Paris. Each of the countries 
having membership in the international cham- 
ber, except certain of the smaller ones, which 
will be represented in groups, will be entitled 
to maintain a commissioner and staff at head- 
quarters. Dr. Keppel will proceed to Paris to 
take up his new duties as soon as he can do so 
without prejudice to the work he is now doing. 

As director of foreign operations of the 
American Red Cross, Dr. Keppel last year was 
responsible for the expenditure of $51,000,000 
in relief work in foreign lands. This work 
necessarily has brought him in close touch with 
the situation in Europe. 

There will be created at the headquarters of 
the national chamber here an international 
chamber section, which will take care of affairs 
in the United States connected with the inter- 
national body. A committee of about twenty- 





Partial View of Warehouse at Glen Mary. 


Oak Flooring 


carried in stock at our plant insures you 
good service. 

We aim to satisfy our customers on 
quality and service for we believe in build- 


ing business on repeat orders and “ Long 
Life * Oak Flooring will help you do it. 


It’s a good seller. 
Better try a car. 


AMERICAN Fiecrise CO. 


Sales Office 


Nashville, Tennessee 
Plant: Glen Mary, Tenn. 
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ervice 


On straight cars of 
Yellow Pine Yard Stock 


We can also give you 
FIRST-CLASS 1" and 
114 Smoke Dried finish 
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Peerless Patent 


WIG G I N S Book Form Cards 


assure you of proper card representation. Many 
of America’s largest card users use Wiggins 
cards exclusively because they realize that thé 
proper card serves the 

dual purpose of an- 

nouncing their salesmen 

while adding 
prestige to the 
house. Ask for 
tab of speci- 
mens and ob- 
serve their 
smooth edges 
and excellence 
of engraving. 


POTEEL COMPANY 
‘PITTSRUROH.PA 


CLOHER BUILOING 
sess CHICAGO 


The John B. Wiggins Company 


Established 1857 
Engravers PlateMakers Die Embossers 
CHICAGO 











1108 South Wabash Avenue 
Your 


PLAN roure HOME NOW 


Send for Stillwell Building Books with Econcmy P ans 
. of new California Styles suitzsble for any 

climate. Famous fcr ccm{foit and beauty. 
“*Representative Cal. Homes’ 51 
Plans—6 to 10 Roums-$1. “The 
“4 New Colonials’’60 P!-ns-5 to 12 
we. we Rooms$1.*WestCoastBungalows” 

: 60 one-story 5 to 7 Rooms $1. 
el SPECIAL OFFER. Send $2.50 for 
all 3 above books and get book of €0Special Plans, also Garage 
folder FREE. EXTRA—43 “Little Bungalows”’ 3 to6 Rooms—S0c. 
Money back if not stished. 

E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 358 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 


MICHIGAN 





TROUT CREEK, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and Hemlock 
LUMBER 
SHINGLES 
LATH 








REMEMBER 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding. Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White Pine for 
direct shipment from Idaho. 


( Michigan D 
MAPLE ~” 


35 M ft. 2" No. 1C & B Hard Maple 
22 M ft. 2" No.2 C & B Soft Maple 


Send us Your Inquiries 


\_ The Coulter Lumber Company, 


MAPLE 


77M 4-4 No. 2 Com. Face 
200M 4-4 White 
80M 4-4 No.1 C.&B. 
300M 4-4 No. 1&2 Com. 
60M 5-4 White 
100M 5-4 No. 3 Common 
200M 8-4 











Grand Rapids, 
Michigan 








For Quick Sale: 


50M 6-46” & wdr. C. & B. 
300M 6-4 6” &wdr.No.1&2C. 
15M 6-4 No. 3 Common 














Von Platen-Fox Co., mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 
Bone 


Michigan Hard Maple bry 


>. | 4-4 to 16-4 No. | Com. & Btr. Maple 
pay 4-4, 5-4 & 6 4 No. | C. & B. Basswood 


Ajso Pine, Hemlock and Tamarack 








ABBOTT & WAGNER, Cadillac, Mich. 





five business men will act as an advisory body 
to this section. The committee’s duty in part 
will be to supervise American memberships in 
the international organization. 
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IMMIGRATION RAPIDLY INCREASING 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 18.—The tide of 
immigration from Europe to the United States 
in steadily increasing, according to Anthony 
Caminetti, commissioner general of immigra- 
tion. During the first six months of 1920 the 
arrivals numbered 790,544. The volume has 
steadily increased since, however, and appears 
to be limited only by the available transporta- 
tion. 

Mr. Caminetti pronounced absurd a published 
report that one European nation is seeking per- 
mission to send 8,000,000 emigrants to the 
United States. He said that while millions of 
Europeans undoubtedly want to come to this 
country, to say that 8,000,000 in one country 
desire to emigrate to the United States at one 
time with the knowledge and consent of their 
government is a palpable absurdity. 


. day. 


The increase in immigration is disturbing 
leaders of organized labor, who are demanding 
that steps be taken to check it. Some mem- 
bers of Congress already have announced their 
determination to introduce bills further re 
stricting immigration the moment Congress 
convenes in December. 
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NEW CANADIAN PULP AND PAPER MILI. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 18.—The bureau ot! 
foreign and domestic commerce, Department 0) 
Commerce, has received a report concerning 4 
new pulp and paper project in Quebec, to b 
located at the mouth of the Metabetchouan River, 
on the main line of the Canadian Northern Rail- 
way, bordering Lake St. John. The company wil. 
have its own water power plant, capable of pro 
ducing 22,000 horsepower. An abundance o 
spruce and other woods is said to be within easy 
reach of the mill, and contracts for a two-year’s 
supply have been signed. At the outset the mill’s 
capacity will be fifty tons of ground wood pulp pe: 
The promoters expect to have the mill in 
full operation during the coming winter, and plans 
are under way to double its capacity by the fall of 
1921. 











COMMISSION SUSPENDS TWO TARIFFS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 18.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has suspended from Oct. 
27 until Feb. 24 the effective date of Item No. 
1,095 of Supplement No. 25 to Agent F. A. Le- 
land’s tariff, I. C. C. No. 1,303. This item 
provides that rates to Galveston, Texas City and 
Port Bolivar, Tex., will include absorption of 
terminal charges only to the extent authorized 
in Texas lines tariff, I. C. C. No. 21-C and 
A. C. Fonda’s tariff, I. C. C. No. 77, and that 
any terminal charges lawfully on file with the 
commission in excess of these rates will be 
added to the rates. 

The commission also has suspended until 
Feb. 12, pending investigation, Chicago & West 
Ridge Railroad tariff, I. C. C. No. 3, covering 
the trackage charge on loaded cars. This tar- 
iff was to have become effective Oct. 15. 


STATISTICS OF CAR-BUILDING 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 18.—Figures show- 
ing the number of freight and passenger cars 
constructed for the railroads of the country over 
a period of years by the several car-building 
companies indicate that the railroads while in 
full control of ‘their affairs did not always build 
large numbers of cars in a given year. 

The figures on new cars follow: 

Freight Passenger 

3,173 

2,306 

2,522 

3,509 

1,380 

1,259 

1,570 

750 
127 
Jan. 1 to Aug. 31, 1920.. 24,056 70 

These figures, of course, do not include any 

new cars which carriers built in their own shops. 


MANY OBJECT TO EXAMINER’S REPORT 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 18—In a brief 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
today the Southern Hardwood Traffic Associa- 
tion takes exception to some of the findings set 
forth in the tentative report of the examiner in 
Docket No. 11,009—Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association, et al. vs. Abilene & Southern Rail- 
way Co., et al. Complainants object to the 
statement of the examiner that transit arrange- 
ments on lumber at Louisville, Ky., and Mem- 
phis, Tenn., are not a commercial necessity. 
The examiner, while taking this position, held 
also that failure to grant transit at Louisville 
and Memphis, while granting it at Chattanooga, 


Buffalo and other points, amounts to undue © 


discrimination. He recommended that the 
commission require the elimination of the un- 
due discrimination and disadvantage. 

The traffic association contends strongly that 


transit on lumber is a commercial necessity 
and points out why. 

A brief filed on behalf of the Louisville & 
Nashville takes exception to the examiner’s 
findings on the ground that he should not at- 
tempt to dispose of the case by virtually order- 
ing the railroads to eliminate undue prejudice 
and disadvantage against Louisville and Mem- 
phis. The Louisville & Nashville wants abso- 
lution from blame or fault for the alleged un- 
due prejudice and disadvantage against Louis- 
ville and Memphis, on the ground that its tar- 
iffs provide that it will not participate in any 
privileges extended by connecting carriers out- 
side of transportation service. 

Inasmuch as it maintains transit at Memphis, 
the Missouri Pacific thinks the examiner should 
have noted that fact and eliminated its name 
from the case. 


WANT FORMER RATE BASIS RESTORED 


Carro, Itu., Oct. 18.—Representatives of a 
number of the leading lumber concerns of 
Cairo met last Tuesday evening to consider the 
freight rate situation. The reeent rate ad- 
vances have operated very disadvantageously to 
Cairo dealers, and business is being restricted 
accordingly. Not only local dealers are af- 
fected but country sawmills have quit cutting 
because it is unprofitable to continue. Farmers 
who are clearing their land are in some cases 
burning timber because they can not get the 
sawmills to clear it for them. More land would 
be cleared and agriculture stimulated if the 
country mills could be placed in position again 
to function. The lumbermen are asking that 
the rates be restored to the basis in effect on 
June 24, 1918, when the 25 percent increase, 
with a maximum of 5 cents, first threw them 
off. As an illustration of the disastrous effect 
that the advances have had upon the lumber 
businesses here may be cited the fact that one 
concern which on June 24, 1918, had over 10,- 
000,000 feet of lumber in its yards, today has 
not a foot of stock on hand. 


PROMOTED TO CHIEF EXAMINER 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 18.—Robert B. Quirk, 
who has been occupying the position of assistant 
director of service in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, has been appointed chief examiner, to 
succeed Wilbur LaRoe, resigned. Mr. Quirk’s new 
appointment became effective Oct. 16. 


FILES BRIEF IN LUMBER CASE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 18.—The Craig Moun- 
tain Lumber Co. has filed a brief in its complaint 
against the Great Northern Railway Co., and 
others, strongly urging the commission to require 
the railroads to make the Spokane group rate 
apply on shipments of lumber from its mill at 
Winchester, Idaho. It is declared that Winches- 
ter is the only point in the Inland Empire from 
which the Spokane group rate does not apply. 
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The group rate is applied by the Great Northern 
from the junction point of that line and the Craig 
Mountain Railroad, which is operated by the lum- 
ber company as a common carrier and which trans- 
ports both freight and passengers for other con- 
cerns. It is claimed that the Spokane group rate 
should apply from the mill, not the junction point, 
and that the short-line road should have a division 
of the thru rate. 


MINIMA DATE AND PLAGE CHANGED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 18.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has reassigned the Lumber 
Carload Minima case for hearing at Portland, Ore., 
Nov. 10, before Examiner Mattingly. This case 
had been set down for hearing at Chicago Nov. 8, 
before Examiner Pattison. The Portland hearing 
will be held in the United States court rooms. 


TWO COMPLAINTS DISMISSED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 18.—In a formal dect- 
sion today the Interstate Commerce Commission 
ordered the dismissal of Docket No. 10,894— 
Wheeler Lumber, Bridge & Supply Co., et al., vs 
Chicago Great Western Railroad Co., et al. The 
commission holds that the rates to Des Moines, 
Iowa, on lumber and forest products from Kansas 
City and St. Louis, Mo., and points taking St. 
Louis or differentially higher rates, including 
Cairo, Ill., were not found unreasonable or unduly 
prejudicial against Des Moines. 

The commission also has dismissed No. 10,697— 
Trexler Lumber Co. vs. Randolph & Cumberland 


.Railway Co., et al.—holding that the failure of 


defendants to stop at Osgood, N. C., two carloads 
of lumber from Mooshaunee, N. C., to Coplay, Pa., 
was not unlawful. 





To Expedite Lumber Shipments 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 18.—The car service 
division of the American Railway Association 
is preparing to go ahead in conjunction with 
F. T. Miller of the Senate committee on recon- 
struction, Frank Carnahan, traffic secretary of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion; J. E. Lloyd, president of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association; H. 
Coho, secretary of the New York Lumber Trade 
Association, and others to effect the appoint- 
ment of committees to handle the transporta- 
tion of lumber and other building materials. 


A. E. Gutheim, member of the car service 
division, represented that body at the second 
conference in New York at which the Calder 
committee, lumber manufacturers, wholesalers 
and retailers were represented. 


Mr. Gutheim has written a letter to Daniel 
Willard, chairman of the advisory committee 
of the Association of Railway Executives, out- 
lining what developed at the second New York 
Conference, which was held Oct. 8. In order 
that the lumber industry may be advised of 
developments, Frank Carnahan has made public 
Mr. Gutheim’s letter. 


After referring to the conference he had 
with Messrs. Miller, Carnahan, Lloyd and Coho, 
Mr. Gutheim said that what the Calder commit- 
tee is particularly concerned in was the regular 
and continued transportation for building ma- 
terials, especially lumber, during the coming 
building season. Mr. Miller, he said, repre- 
senting the Calder committee, laid great stress 
upon the fact that a current and regular supply 
of such materials is necessary to foster a de- 
mand for them; for contractors and others 
will be reluctant to begin extensive work un- 
less they have assurance of such supply. 


Mr. Gutheim writes further that he told Mr. 
Miller and the others that the railroad people 
generally are aware of the seriousness of the 
housing situation and certainly will leave 
nothing undone to furnish transportation to 
take care of the needs of the building trade. 
By December or January, he said, a good part 
of the grain and cotton movement would be 
over and the coal situation well in hand, so 
that there would be a much better situation with 
respect to transportation of building materials 
by Jan. 1 and thereafter; in addition to the 
fact that the railroads already had made ex- 
traordinary improvement since the switchmen’s 
strike. In case of unfavorable weather, he 
said, it would be possible to adopt a permit 
system that would insure reasonable service for 
—" essential needs in building mate- 
rials, 

Mr. Gutheim said that steps to be taken by 
lumber and building trades were discussed and 
that it was understood that Mr. Carnahan, Mr. 
Lloyd and Mr. Coho would immediately take in 
hand the problem of establishing within the 
lumber and building industries committees 
which will work with the railroads’ representa- 
tives in making any embargo and permit system 
effective. The car service division, he said, 
would go ahead in conjunction with Mr. Miller, 
Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Carnahan to effect such ar- 
rangements as will permit it on short notice to 
establish the necessary committees to handle 
building materials on permits should occasion 
demand. 

The committees referred to would consist of 
representatives of the lumber manufacturgrs, 
retailers and wholesalers and the carriers. 
Doubtless similar committees would be ap- 
pointed to cover other building materials. 





Proposed Changes in Demurrage 


At the recent meeting of the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League in Louisville, Ky., as the 
result of a conference with representatives of 
the American Railway Association, the follow- 
ing changes in demurrage rates and rules were 
agreed upon, and a formal sixth section appli- 
cation will be made to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for permission to publish these 
changes and make them effective on five days’ 
notice after acceptance by the commission: 

Rule 7—Demurrage Charges 

Section A—On cars not subject to Rule 9 (Aver- 
age Agreement): After the expiration of free time 
allowed, the following charges per car per day or 
fraction of a day, will be made until car is re 
leased. For each of the first four days, $3; for 
each of the next three days, $6; for each succeed- 
ing day, $10. 

Rule 8—Claims; Bunching 

Section B—2.—Cars for unloading or reconsign- 
ment. When, as the result of the act or neglect 
of any carrier, cars destined for one consignee at 
one point are bunched at originating point, in tran- 
sit, or at destination, and delivered to the con- 
signee in accumulated numbers in excess of daily 
shipments, the consignee shall be allowed such free 
time as he would have been entitled to had the 
cars been delivered in accordance with the daily 
rate of shipment; but when any car is released 


befor: the expiration of such free time the free 
time on the next car will be computed from the 
first 7 a. m. following such release; provided, how- 
ever, no allowance will be made unless claim is 
presented in writing to this railroad’s agent within 
thirty days after the date on which demurrage bill 
is rendered, and supported by statement showing 
date and point of shipment of each car. 

Rule 9—Average Agreement 

When the following agreement has been entered 
into the charge for detention of cars, on all cars 
subject to demurrage, held for loading or unload- 
ing, shall be computed on the basis of the average 
time of detention to all such cars released during 
each calendar month; such average detention and 
charge to be computed as follows: 

Section A—One credit will be allowed for each 
ear, released within the first twenty-four (24) 
hours of free time. After the expiration of forty- 
eight (48) hours (96 hours on cars subject to 
Rule 8, Section A, Paragraph 2) free time, one 
debit per car per day or fraction of a day will be 
charged for each of the first four days. In no 
ease shall more than one credit be allowed on any 
one car, and in no case shall more than four credits 
be applied in cancelation of debits accruing on any 
one car. When a car has accrued four debits a 
charge of $6 per car per day, or fraction of a day, 
will be made for each of the first three days there- 
after, and for each succeeding day or fraction of a 
day the charge will be $10. After a car has ac- 





Living Room in the residence of Arthur Wood, 
Ardsley, N. Y., showing Birch stained 
beams and enameled standing trim. 


Birch 


—the Aristocratic Wood 
at Nominal Cost 


Birch can be stained and finished to 
imitate the more expensive woods, 
thereby offering beauty and durabil- 
ity at a cost which will appeal to 
economical buyers. 


The delicate variations of grain and 
tone of Red Birch especially will 
immediately win the admiration of 
your customers. Show them how 
it is adapted to interior work, base, 
casing, flooring, mouldings, panels, 
ornamental columns, newel posts, 
stairways, grills, mantels, doors, etc. 


Merit Makes It 
A Good Seller 


for retail lumber dealers and in sug- 
gesting that you place a stock of it in 


your yard and be prepared to supply 
the demand for Birch, we are certain we 
are tipping you off to a profitable seller. 
Birch has already made good and the 
country-wide advertising it has been given 
will surely increase the demand for it among 
the more fastidious builders. 


If you are inclined to 
getin on someof these 
good sales and profits, 
ask any of the firms 
shown below to sug- 
gest some of the best 
selling items. Do it now. 





SAWYER GOODMAN CO., BAY DE NOQUET CO., 
Marinette, Wi ° 


ie, Wis. _Nahma, Mich. 
OCONTO COMPANY, 
FLANNER-STEGER LAND & LBR. CO. 
817 Railway Exch., Chicago, Wl. well, Wis. 
GOODMAN LUMBER CO., — 
Goodman, Wis. B. HEINEMANN LUMBER CO., 
WORCESTER LBR. CO., Ltd. Wausau, Wis. 
Chassell, Mich. 





MASON-DONALDSON LUMBER CO., I. STEPHENSON CO., 
Rhinelander, Wis. Wells, Mich. 
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Oak ana 
Beech 


Flooring 
13-16 and 3% 


Our flooring is made right’ 
kiln dried, hollow backed 
and end matched 


POPLAR 


BEVEL SIDING; 
POPLAR AND GUM 


34” CEILING 


Mc MINNVILLE 
Manufacturing Co. 


McMinnville, Tenn. 








Ask for Prices on anything in 


Yellow Pine 
or Hardwoods 


Among other “specials” we have for sale are the 
following— 
ae 5-4 x 6 to 12 — 10 to 20’ B & Bir. Steam 
K. D. Rgh. Y. P. @ $63.00 fob mill. 
10 cars 6-4 x 6 to 12 — 10 to 20’ B & Btr. Steam 
K. D. Reh Y. P. @ $65.00 fob mill. 
This is excellent stock, being well manufactured, 


cut full width and thickness and first class in every 
respect. Use Illinois Central rates and 3500 Ib. wet. 
Memphis, 


KEFF A. SMIT: Tenn. 


We also handle Southern Hardwoods, Red 
Cedar Shingles, Cypress Shingles. 
Ask for Booklet “ Appreciation ” 
some of our pleased customers. 


y EFFICIENT 
\ DISTRIBUTION ‘3, 


written by 








Lath, and all kinds of 
Pickets, 


Box Shooks Crating 


POPPLE, WHITE PINE AND BASSWOOD 
Send us your inquiries. 


Bluebird Lumber Co., Manufacturers 








Ten Strike, Minn. 
L J 





EVERYBODY WANTS SOMETHING 

Do you want employees, employment, mechanics, sales- 
men, lumber or shingles, lumber yard, factory or busi- 
ness opportunity; timber or timberlands, rails, cars, lo- 
comotives, hoisting machinery, etc.; engines, boilers, 
pumps, belting, piping or any thing used in ew. Af 
allied industry? You can get what you want or 
what you do not want by advertising in the AM TERICAN 
LOMBERMAN, 481 South Dearborn St,, Chicago, DL 


crued four debits the charges named herein will 
apply on all subsequent Sundays and legal holi- 
days, including a Sunday or holiday immediately 
following the day on which the fourth debit be- 
gins to run. 

Rule 9—Average Agreement 


Section D—At the end of the calendar month 
the total number of credits will be deducted from 
the total number of debits and $3 per debit will 
be charged for the remainder. If the credits equal 
or exceed the debits no charge will be made for 
the detention of the cars and no payment will be 
made by this railroad on account of such excess 


of credits; nor shall the credits in excess of the 
debits of any one month be considered in comput- 
ing the average detention for another month. 


Section E—A party who enters into this aver- 
age agreement shall not be entitled to include 
therein cars subject to Rule 2, Section B, nor shall 
he be entitled to cancelation or refund of demur- 
rage charges under Section A, Paragraph 1, nor 
under Section B of Rule 8, except where bunching 
has been caused by strike of carrier’s employees, 
or where shipments of coal, withheld by the car- 
rier to protect its fuel supply, are subsequently 
delivered to consignee in accumulated numbers. 





Opposes Water-Competitive Rate Elimination 


Reference was made in last week’s issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, page 86, to the ap- 
plication of the Southern Freight Rate Com- 
mittee to cancel water competitive rates on 
forest products from southeastern producing 
points, and to the contention of W. E. Gardner, 
traffic manager of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 
Association, that such tariffs can not be filed 
until the matter has been made the subject of 
a hearing by the commission. 

In a letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Mr. 
Gardner goes somewhat into details regarding 
the history of this attempt to abolish water 
competitive rates on forest products from south- 
eastern points, and shows the importance to 
lumbermen of that section that they be re- 
tained. Mr. Gardner’s letter follows: 


An application has been filed by the railroads 
with the Southern Freight Rate Committee pro- 
posing the cancelation of all water competitive 
rates on forest products from the southern pro- 
ducing territory to eastern consuming markets 
located on the North Atlantic seaboard. The 
Southern Freight Rate Committee has approved 
this application, and the carriers will no doubt 
immediately publish supplements to their lumber 
tariffs canceling these so called water competitive 
rates. 

For more than twenty years the lumber manu- 
facturing plants in the Southeast have enjoyed 
water competitive rates on lumber to about four 
hundred destinations in the Hast, including such 
important points as New York City, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Portland, Providence, Camden, Jersey City, 
Hartford, Newark, New Haven and Trenton. 

Water competitive rates were first published to 
these destinations from the South Atlantic ports 
in 1898, but competition from the nearby interior 
mills forced an enlargement of the territory from 
which these water competitive rates were pub- 
lished, until this territory was finally extended to 
cover practically the whole of Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida and to a 
large extent points in Alabama. These rates were 
first established for the purpose of diverting to 
the rail lines a part of the lumber movement which 
was handled at that time in large volume by vari- 
ous water craft plying between South Atlantic and 
North Atlantic ports. These reduced rates sub- 
sequently had the effect of removing to a large 
extent the competition via water routes except 
such as could be handled by regular line steamers, 
carrying both passengers and freight between the 
South Atlantic ports and Philadelphia, New York 
and Boston. 

First Step Taken Two Years Ago 

In January, 1918, the first definite step was 
taken by the railroads to eliminate the water com- 
petitive rates which had been in existence at that 
time for about twenty years, and their application 
for cancelation of these rates was heard by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in Philadelphia 
during April, 1918. Before a decision was ren- 
dered in this case, the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration issued its General Order No. 28, ef- 
fective June 25, 1918, increasing all freight rates 
thruout the country to the extent of 25 percent, 
and at the same time the Railroad Administration 
took entire charge of the making of rates for all 
railroads under Federal control. No decision has 
been rendered by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in this case,-so the railroads continued their 
efforts before the Railroad Administration to have 
these water competitive rates canceled, but their 
efforts during that entire period were without suc- 
cess. The present application which has been filed 
for the elimination of these rates is the third 
specific attempt during the last three years further 
to increase lumber rates from the southeastern 
producing territory. 





An interesting exposition 


The Cost of Growing Timber A2,intstestine exo 
By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


Competitive Rates Apply on Two Routes Only 

It might be stated in this connection that the 
water competitive rates under discussion apply 
only in connection with the Pennsylvania Railroad 
north of Norfolk, or in connection with the Balti- 


more & Ohio Railroad north of Potomac Yards. 
If the water competitive rates are canceled, it will 
leave in effect via these routes the so called nor- 
mal or all-rail rates, which are from 2% cents to 
6% cents per hundred pounds higher than the 
water competitive rates. This would, of course, 
have the effect of forcing the mills in the south- 
eastern territory to absorb frem 50 cents to $3 
per thousand feet on all lumber sold in markets 
now taking water competitive rates, since no cor- 
responding increases are anticipated from compet- 
ing territory. It is well to note in this connection 
that in case the water competitive rates are can- 
celed the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. and the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad Co. and their connections 
will be the principal beneficiaries, as the southern 
lines at this time receive the same division out of 
the all-rail rate as they received out of the water 
competitive rates. 


Altho specific application for cancelation of these 
rates was not made until January, 1918, the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad had taken the position for four 
or five years prior to that time that water competi- 
tive rates on lumber should be eliminated, and I 
am firmly convinced that their position was taken 
solely on account of the fact that they had already 
put the boat lines out of business and could con- 
trol the lumber traffic via the all-rail routes at 
higher rates on account of the elimination of ves- 
sels formerly competing via the water routes. 

Under normal conditions approximately 65 to 
70 percent of the entire production of the mills 
located in the territory of the Georgia-Florida Saw 
Mill Association moves to eastern destinations, and 
at least 60 percent of this movement goes to points 
taking water competitive rates for the reason that 
the so called water competitive rates are the only 
rates from this territory to eastern destinations 
which are at all in line with the rates from mills 
in the Mississippi Valley competing for this busi- 
ness. It can be well understood that the most im- 
portant transportation problem facing the lumber 
industry is the proper relationship of rates from 
competing territories rather than the measure of 
the rate itself unless the measure of the rate is so 
high that it will curtail the movement. I am firmly 
convinced that the present high rates on lumber 
are going to have the effect of restricting the mar- 
kets to which the manufacturer can offer his lum- 
ber, as the cost of transportation is already so 
high that the consumer must necessarily confine 
himself to the manufacturer located nearest to 
him. The eastern lines have already received a 
40 percent increase in freight rates, which went 
into effect Aug. 26, 1920, which is slightly in 
excess of the amount asked by them to yield the 
revenues required under the Transportation Act. 
It seems to me, therefore, that the eastern lines 
are making a serious mistake in attempting fur- 
ther to increase their revenues by again advanc- 
ing the rates on low grade raw materials such as 
lumber, and it is certainly very poor policy on the 
part of the southern lines to assist them in their 
efforts when they get no benefit from it. 


Will Ask Suspension of Cancelation 


It will be the purpose of this association to ask 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to suspend 
the cancelation of these water competitive rates, 
and institute an investigation under an investiga- 
tion and suspension docket, at which time we pro- 
pose to exhaust all the resources at our command 
to retain lumber rates from the southeastern ter- 
ritory to eastern destinations that will be on a 
correct parity as compared with the rates from 
other producing regions, and which are about in 
line with the present water competitive basis. In 
practically all instances the so called normal all- 
rail rates from the territory of the Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association to eastern destina- 
tions are either as high or higher than the rates 
from the producing regions in the Mississippi Val- 
ley to the same destinations, altho the distance is 
practically one-third less from this territory. Re- 
gardless of any water competition which might 
enter into the adjustment, the so called all-rail 
rates which the railroads propose to put into ef- 
fect from this territory are manifestly unreason- 
able and discriminatory. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARKANSAS. ent gaat & Newby suc- 
ceeded by E. A. How 

Perryville—J. Q. ‘Allen sawmill moved from 
Maumelle to a site near Bigelow. 


CALIFORNIA, Eagle Rock—Eagle 
Lumber Co. sold to E. F. Swanson. 

Santa Rosa—George B Fuller and John E. 
Columbo succeed J. P. Fitts in the lumber busi- 
ness. 

Stockton—W. F. O’Keefe, formerly Stockton 
representative of the Pacific Manufacturing Co., 
has purchased an interest in the Fisher Broth- 
ers’ planing mill at 141 West Channel Street 
and will have charge of the outside work of 
the plant. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—Mundhenk-Curtis Lum- 
ber & Fuel Co., name changed to Mundhenk 
Lumber & Fuel Co. 

Chicago—Charles S. Smith & Co., name 
changed to Fort Dearborn Lumber Co.; change 
in stockholders. 

Chicago—H. C. Hansen, wholesale lumber 
dealer, has moved from 5863 North Harlem Ave- 
nue to Room 539 North La Salle Street. 

Edwardsville—Edwardsville Planing Mill Co., 
name changed to Edwardsville Wood Works. 

INDIANA. Middletown—W. S. Van Tuyl suc- 
ceeded by H. J. and G. A. Newhouse. 

Vincennes—Clarence Umfleet, manager of the 
W. M. Simpson Lumber Co. purchased the in- 
terest of E. C. Reel of the Reel-Osterhage 
Lumber Co. and has been elected secretary and 
treasurer of the company. 


Rock 


IOWA. Grundy Center—Fullerton Lumber 
Co. succeeds Kinney Lumber Co. 
KANSAS. Labette—McConnell Lumber & 


Coal Co. succeeded by E. S. Benjamin. 

Winfield—S. M. Swartz Lumber Co. purchased 
by L. B. Swartz and O. C. Congdon and will be 
operated under name of Swartz Lumber Co. 
S. M. and F. R. Swartz retire from firm. 

MICHIGAN. Big Rapids—Robert Reynolds 
and Paul Goltz purchased Jones & Green Lum- 
ber Manufacturing Co. from Mrs. . T. Jones, 
widow of the late senior partner of that concern. 
Mr. Goltz has been foreman of the plant for 
the last twenty years. It was established in 1887 
and will continue under the name of Jones & 
Green. 

MISSISSIPPI. Columbia—H. W. Hargrove 
Lumber Co, succeeded by Hill-Hargrove Lum- 
ber Co. 

MISSOURI. Caruthersville — Caruthersville 
Lumber Co.; R Lemm sold interest. 

MONTANA, Polson—Spaberg Foster Lumber 
Co., name changed to Spaberg Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA, Chappell—Western Lumber & 
Hardware Co. purchased entire stock of Farm- 
ers’ Lumber & Hardware Co. 

Lincoln—Dierks Lumber & Coal Co. succeed- 
ed by Dierks-Drum Lumber Co. 

Lynch—Lightner- -Dusatko Co. 
ers’ Coéperative Association. 

Page—Edwards & Bradford Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by J. E. Smith Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $40,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Allendale—Christopher Bros. 
sold to Allendale Coal & Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Jos. Schildknecht 
(Inc.) succeeded by Jos. Schildknecht & Sons. 

Schuylerville—Kelleney McGarry succeed 
Funston Bros.; coal, lumber, paints, building 
materials. 

OHIO. Ada—Ada Coal & Lumber Co. has 
been sold to = Lumber Co., of Lima, Ohio. 

Canfield—C. H. Neff succeeded by Neff Lum- 
ber & Supply Co. 

Cleveland— National Sash, Door & Millwork 
Co. succeeded by Republic Sash, Door & Mill 
Work Co. 

New Holland—Ferrell Coal & Lumber Co. sold 
to French Bros., of Jeffersonville. 

Painesville—S. T. Woodman sold to Lake 
County Coal & Supply Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Beggs—Beggs Lumber & Rig 
Supply Co. changed name to C. H. Dierks Lum- 
ber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. ss on mea & Parsons 
sold to Hammond Elevator 

North Wales—O. M. Webber Co. succeeded by 
North Wales Planing Mill. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis — Dugger - Goshorn 
Co. succeeded by J. O. Goshorn Co. 

VERMONT. Manchester Depot—Rich Lum- 
ber Co. retiring from business because of ex- 
haustion of timber; C. A. Rich, treasurer of 
company, and several associates, have acquired 
controlling a in hardwood tract and will 
construct sawmill and factory for a 
of toys; to be incorporated under name of N. 
Cass Co. of Vermont; will take over Gaus 
and interest of Rich Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Doty—Doty Lumber & Shin- 
gle Co. moved headquarters to Portland, Ore. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Pratt—Barksdale Lumber 
Co. reported to discontinue business. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—Charles E. Smith 
Co., offices in Room 29 Cawker Building, have 
added capital and are wholesaling in northern, 


sold to Farm- 





west Coast and southern stocks as well as sell- 
ing on commission basis. Company has storage 
tracks in Milwaukee and can take care of transit 
cars for the trade. 

Milwaukee—Lewis F. Schoenwetter succeeded 
by Schoenwetter Lumber Co. 

Oshkosh—Hollister, Amos & Co., succeeded by 
Fuller-Goodman Co. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Pine Hill—L. J. Watkins Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $5,000; sawmill. 

ARKANSAS. Fort Smith—C. N. Alexander 
Coal Co., incorporated; capital, $12,000; to handle 
lumber and coal. 

GEORGIA. Macon—Macon Box Co., 
corporated, capital, $15,000. 

INDIANA. Newcastle—Edgar E. Ayres Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $30,000. 

KANSAS. Hoxie—Hoxie Lumber 
corporated; capital, $15,000. 

KENTUCKY. Flemingsburg — Hall Lumber 
Co., increasing capital from $4,000 to $8,000. 

Louisville—Kentucky Cabinet Co., incorpor- 
ated; capital, $10,000; to make cabinets for musi- 
cal instruments. 

LOUISIANA. La Fayette—La Fayette Sash 
& Door Co., incorporated. 

MICHIGAN. Big Bay—Northern Timber Cor- 
poration, capital, $500,000; to conduct lumber 
and logging operations. 

Ferndale—George F. Randall Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $20,000; to deal in lumber 
and builders’ supplies. 

Pentoga—Pentoga Lumber Co.. incorporated; 
capital, $240,000: to deal in and manufacture 
lumber, timber and forest products. 

Vulean—St. Onge Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $200,000; to construct and operate saw- 
mills, ete. 

MISSISSIPPI. Bogue Chitto—Bogue Chitto 
Lumber Co., increasing capital from $10,000 to 
$50,000. 

MISSOURI. 
facturing Co., 
$150,000. 

NEBRASKA, O’Neill—J. E. Smith Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $40,000. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—W. A. Sullivan Lum- 


incor- 


Co., in- 


St. Louis—Carr-Trombley Manu- 
increasing capital from $100,000 to 


ber Co., incorporated; capital, $150,000. 

New York—Ravine Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $20,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Durham—L. James Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000; manufactures 
lumber. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Jefferson Lumber Co., in- 


corporated; capital, $20,000. 

Euclid—Euclid Wood Ay Co., increasing 
capital from $20,000 to $50,0 

Fremont—Auto Woodstock % Ladder Co., in- 
creasing capital from $10,000 to $50,000. 


OREGON. Eugene—Lane County Lumber Co., 


incorporated; sawmill. 
Philomath—Evergreen Lumber Co., incor- 
porated. 
Portland—Western Oregon Lumber Co., in- 
creasing capital from $10,000 to ns 
eeler—Wheeler United Lumber Co., in- 


creasing capital from $26,000 to $49,000. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Coneville—Coneville Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. Greenville—Greenville 
Taumber Co., increasing capital from $5,000 to 
Marion—Marion Lumber ” cree Cu, 
incorporated; capital, $12,000 
Walterboro—Thayer Manufacturing Co., in- 
corporated; sawmill. 
TEXAS. Houston—Southport Sash & Door 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 
VIRGINIA. Suffolk—Suffolk Veneer Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000. 
WASHINGTON. Centralia—Lewis Mills & 
Timber Co., incorporated. 
Centralia—Cameron-Hoover Logue Co., in- 
creasing capital from $20,000 to $100,000. 
Seattle—Brandmeir-Rounds Lumber Co., in- 
creasing capital from $50,000 to $100,000. 
Spokane—Inland Empire Milling Co., 
porated. 
ne i VIRGINIA. 
Manufacturing Co., 
Soo 000 to $100,000. 
walt be Lene vpn ag Ground- 
ood Co., incorporated; capital, $25 
~Siiiwanheo—@inaer Talking ay “Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $150,000; 579 Market Street. 
Milwaukee—T. J.’ Moss Tie Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
filed articles and statement to do business in 
Wisconsin; local capital investment, $50,000; 
headquarters, Loan & Trust Building. M. T: 
Williams, representative. 
Prentice—Northwestern Excelsior Mills, De- 
troit, Mich., filed articles and statement to do 
business in Wisconsin. 1 capital invest- 


incor- 


Charleston—Blue Grass 
increasing capital from 


ment, $45,000; headquarters, Prentice; Ira C. 
Seabing, representative. 
Sheboygan—United Fruit Package Co., in- 


corporated; capital, $25,000. 








HARDWOODS 





[ Complete Assortment 
of Dry 


Basswood, Birch 
Soft Grey Elm 


and Hard Maple 
Birch and Maple Flooring 


Highest Quality 
Standard Grades 


H.F.Below Lumber Co. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 





—— catsuit 
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FOR SALE 


Southern Hardwoods 


Oak - Gum - Ash 
Elm - Maple - Cypress 
Hickory - Poplar 


Jerome Hardwoods 


Lumber Company 
JEROME, ARKANSAS 
We ship straight or mixed cars of Floor- 








ing. Oak. Ash. Cypress and Gum Lumber 


~ 











y 
Dry Northern 


Hardwoods 


on Stick ready for Immediate 
Shipment: 


lcar 6/4” No. 1 Com. & Btr. Soft Elm 

1 car 10/4” No. 1 Com. & Btr. Soft Elm 
(Small percent No. 2 Common) 

lear 5/4” White Basswood Key Stock 

3 cars 4/4 +? Birch 

3 cars yp 1 

100,000 ft. 2x6 ‘feel Heart Maple 

200,000 ft. 2/6” & wider AL No, 3 | ented 


Get Our Prices Now. 


Foster-Latimer 
\ WISCONSIN Lumber Co. ., 
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YELLOW PINE 


SHORT LEAF 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


OAK—GUM—TUPELO 


MILLS—SULLIGENT, ALA. 


KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS LEXINGTON, KY. 


GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 
Wows de an me Gs & Ge ame ov er ge 
Northern or Southern Hardwoods and choice “eS 


rleties of 3-8 in. and 13-16 in. Hardwood Flooring? 
* lumber can be kiln qaitiod and worked too if desired. 
Send your Inauiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
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Your 
Customers 


Demand 
Quality 


in hardwood flooring equal to 
the Oak Flooring they see so 
extensively advertised. You 
are insured this when you 


sell 


Acorn Brand 


‘‘ America’s Best Oak Flooring” 


It is absolutely guaranteed for 
quality and milling. That’s why 
retail dealers use and sell 50% 
more of it than any other brand. 


Send us your inquiries 
and orders now. 


Nashville Hardwood 


Main Office 
and Mills, 


Flooring Co. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 








LOUISIANA HARDWOODS 





of 


Sound Square 


Edge Mixed 


Oak, Ash, 
Elm, Gum, 
Cottonwood 


ey 


Mound, 


Timbers, 
Bridge and 


Crossing 


Plank 
Grade Stock 


umber (‘o. 
Louisiana 


Oak 











BAND SAWED 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


fo  w 


[433 / 


Lf 


BONE DRY 
STOCK is 
now ready 
for shipment 


The uniform quality 
of our 


Oak, Ash, Gum, 
Cottonwood, 
Cypress, Elm 


lumber attracts and 
holds customers for us 


Bomer-Blanks 


BLANKS, 
LA. 


Lumber Co., Inc. 








Stevens Point—Automatic Cradle Manufac- 
turing Co., increasing capital from $15,000 to 
$100,000. 

Superior—Illinois Cooperage Manufacturing 
Co., Chicago, Ill., filed articles and statement to 
do business in Wisconsin; local capital invest- 
ment, $5,000; headquarters, 55 Dock Street, 
Superior; George A. Hoehne, representative. 


NEW VENTURES 


FLORIDA. Mount Dora—J. G. LaDue, R. N. 
White and J. G. Ray will open a lumber business. 

ILLINOIS. Brimfield—M. R. Clark recently 
began; sawmill. 

Lomax—Lomax Handle 
began. 

KENTUCKY. House—Alfred Struck Co., re- 
omy began; saw mill; headquarters, Louis- 
ville. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—Justice & Apple 
Co,. recently began, wholesale; headquarters, 
Munsey Building. 

MISSOURI. Clifton Hill—J. L. Spotts recently 
began; sawmill. 

Galena—Crouch-Warren Lumber Co., of Col- 
lins, Mo., will open branch in Galena. 

Holland—Cahoon Lumber Co., will open retail 
and wholesale lumber yard. 

NEBRASKA. Scotts Bluff—Lloyd Wiggins, 
recently began; retail lumber. 

NEW MEXICO. Roswell—Southwest Lumber 
Co., recently began. 

San Jon—San Jon Lumber Co., opened lumber 
and building materials business; also handles 
auto trucks; L. D. Stith, principal stockholder, 
is in lumber business at Tucumcari, N. M., and 
Visa, N. M. 

OREGON. Fall Creek—Lane County Lumber 
Co., organizing. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia — Arrow 
Lumber Co., recently opened here; headquarters, 
Parkerburg, W. Va. 

TEXAS. Mercedes—Home Building Co., to 
— lumber yard and builders’ materials 
plant. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Dawn Lumber Co., 
recently began; retail. 

WISCONSIN. Chitek—Farmers’ Lumber & 
Fuel Co., will open Jan. 1. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


MICHIGAN. Cheboygan — Embury-Martin 
Lumber Co. constructing railroad in upper penin- 
sula holdings. 

TENNESSEE. Bristol—Worth Manufacturing 
Co., manufacturer of hardwood specialties, will 
build a factory on Fifth Street. 

Knoxville—Cockrum Lumber Co. completing 
erection of finishing mill and office; will erect 
frame sheds covering 50,000 square feet. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Bluefield—The construc- 
tion of six miles of railroad for the purpose 
of developing 15,000 acres of coal and timber 
land is being promoted by the Kennedy Coal Co., 
Ritter Lumber Co. and former Governor H. C. 
Stuart, of Virginia. The proposed road will be 
built from Raven down Swords Creek tu Swords 
Creek Junction. The Ritter Lumber Co. will put 
mills into operation on a large tract of un- 
developed territory as soon as the road is com- 


pleted. 
CASUALTIES 


ARKANSAS. Helena—Max Layne Lumber 
Co., badly damaged by fire. 
Clarendon—Galloway-Kennedy Co., loss by 


Factory, recently 


re. 

Marshall—Lumber and grist mill of Lofton, 
Seaton & Heiatt at Witts Springs, destroyed by 
fire; loss, $3,000. 

FLORIDA. Tampa—Tampa Bay Lumber Co., 
dry kiln destroyed by fire; 40,000 feet of lumber 
destroyed; loss, $4,500; fully insured. Kiln will 
be rebuilt immediately. 

IOWA. Waterloo—Iowa Lumber Co., loss by 
fire, $20,000. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Frey Planing Mill 
Co., loss by fire, $20,000. 

Louisville—American Car & Foundry Co., 
final estimate of damage by recent fire in wood- 
working shop, $90,000, of which $40,000 was on 
building and $50,000 on contents. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Getz Lumber Co., 
heavy loss by fire; yard destroyed with contents. 

MISSISSIPPI. Jackson—Fire in the lumber 
manufacturing district of Duttonville practically 
destroyed the plants of the Mercantile Lumber 
Co. and the Pioneer Lumber Co. and damaged 
the plant of the Chess-Wymond Lumber Co., 
manufacturer of barrel staves to the extent of 
about $4,000. Estimates of the losses place that 
of the Mercantile Lumber Co. at_ $100,000 to 
$150,000 and that of the Pioneer Lumber Co. 
about the same. Both plants were insured. 

Pelahatchee—Gammill Lumber Co., loss by 
fire, $500,000. 

Sebastopol—Henderson-Molpus_ Lumber Co., 
loss by fire, including 5,000,000 feet of lumber. 

MISSOURI. Kennett—Hemphill Lumber Co., 
loss by fire; double band mill, power plant and 
machine shop destroyed. 

St. Louis—Theiling-Lothman Manufacturing 
Co., maker of moldings; damage by fire. Upper 
story gutted and contents of first floor damaged 
by water. 


\ 
NEW MEXICO. Hot Springs—James Lumber 
Co., badly damaged by fire: (P. O. Los Vegas.) 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia—Cooperage 
ews of Lightman & Sons destroyed by 
re. 


TENNESSEE. Memphis—Woods Lumber Co., 
hardwood plant destroyed by fire; loss, $30,000. 


TEXAS. Navasota—J. Youens & Co., lumber 
yard office entered by burglars; loss over $1,000. 


WISCONSIN. Milwaukee — Charles Stolper 
Cooperage Co., 3206 Fond du Lac Avenue, loss 
by fire, $10,000. 

Rice Lake—Rice Lake Manufacturing Co., 
loss by fire, $6,000. c 

Tomahawk—E. Hoenisch Co., lath, shingle and 
crating factory destroyed by fire; loss, $7,500; 
insurance, $3,000. 


WYOMING. Rawlins—Overland Lumber Co., 
loss by fire, $1,000. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


SPOKANE, WaSH., Oct. 16.—J. W. Dugan has 
filed a suit in the superior court here against the 
Loon Lake Lumber Co., in which he asks for dam- 
ages for $24,107. The action is started for alleged 
failure to carry out a contract which originally 
called for the cutting, sawing, and purchasing of 
18,000,000 feet of timber. 


IRONTON, OHIO, Oct. 18.—In the case of the 
Hanging Rock Iron Co, vs. the McClintock Lum- 
ber Co., on application of the receiver, William 
Dickens, the court granted the receiver the right 
to — the plant and to borrow not to exceed 
$6,000 to pay all labor claims. The defendant 
company operates a stave and tie plant and it has 
been idle since litigation was begun. 


HUNTINGTON, W. Va., Oct. 18.—A firm which 
failed to fulfill a contract made in 1916 and there- 
by forced the other party to the contract to go 
into the open market and purchase the materials 
at a greatly increased price is entitled to damages, 
a jury in the circuit court here decided. The de 
cision was rendered in the case of the Wood & 
Brooks Co., lumber dealer, of Buffalo, N. Y., against 
the D, E. Hewitt Lumber Co., of Huntington. The 
Buffalo firm testified that it had contracted in 
1916 to purchase 500,000 feet of basswood from 
the D. E. Hewitt Lumber Co. at a price of $39 a 
thousand feet. The latter firm, the complaint 
declared, failed to fill the order and as a result the 
company was forced to obtain the lumber in the 
open market where it cost 3*5 a thousand feet. 
The plaintiff sued for $10,000. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 19.—R. E. Laidley and R. 

L. Watson, doing business as wholesalers under 
the firm name of R. BH. Laidley Lumber Co., with 
offices in the Arcade Building here are defendants 
in an involuntary petition in bankruptcy filed in 
the Federal Court. The following creditors are 
etitioners: Price Veneer & Lumber Co., Colum- 
ia, Miss., with claim of $1,028; Danner Veneer 
Co., Mobile, Ala., with claim of $2,177 and Dotham 
Milling & Manufacturing Co., Dotham, Ala., with 
a claim of $600. They allege that the company 
committed an act of bankruptcy in preferring 
~—— — The case has been set for hearing 
on Oct. 29. 





PINE BLurF, ARK., Oct. 18.—A restraining or- 
der against V. V. Reed, the defendant in a suit 
filed in Chancery Court, was issued by Chancellor 
John M. Elliot, by the terms of which Reed is 
enjoined from interfering with the removal by the 
Felgar Lumber & Timber Co., the plaintiff in the 
suit, of about 200,000 feet of hardwood lumber, 
now on the property of T. M. Swiney near Hurri- 
cane Creek, a short distance from Sheridan. The 
ye. the Felger Lumber & Timber Co., sued 

< el ae alleging that a contract had been en- 


tered into by which the defendant sold to it 600,- - 


000 feet of gum and oak timber, the purchaser 
agreeing to pay down $20 a thousand for gum 
and $35 for the oak. The defendant, it Was al- 
leged, cut the timber and piled it on the land of 
T. M. Swiney, but refused to haul it and stated 
he would prevent, by force, if necessary, the plain- 
tiff from removing the timber. The order issued 
by Chancellor Elliot enjoined the defendant from 
interfering with the Felger Co. in removing it. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


GRAHAM, VA., Oct. 20.—The Graham Lumber Co. 
is preparing to move its sawmill from Gratton to 
Finney, in Russell county, where four or five 
years’ work is before it. he Graham Lumber Co. 
recently purchased several thousand acres of valu- 
able timber land near Finney and will develop. 


AnTIGO, Wi1s., Oct. 18.—The Lundquist Lumber 
Co. of this city, has recently sold an entire section 
in Elton township to the Riverside Fiber & Paper 
Co., of Appleton, Wis. 





PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 16.—A deal for the pur- 
chase of 7,600 acres of timberland adjoining the 
Deer Island Logging Co.’s property near Deer Is- 
land, was concluded this week between the Deer 
Island Co. and the Lamb Timber Co., of Clinton, 
Iowa. The purchase increases the holdings of the 
Dow ane Co. by approximately 250,000,000 feet 
of timber. 


CENTRALIA, WASH., Oct. 16.—The Lewis Mills & 
Timber Co., recently organized, takes over the hold- 
ings of the South Bend Mills & Timber Co., includ- 
ing the sawmill, river site, timber and lands and 
an estimated 350,000,000 feet of timber. 
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The Monarch Tractor for Logging 


One of the latest and most interesting develop- 
ments in the logging field is that presented by the 
Monarch Tractor Co., Watertown, Wis., in the 
form of Monarch creeper tractors especially de- 
signed for logging purposes. While this is a new 
leparture in the logging field, the Monarch has 
een thoroly and carefully tested under trying cir- 
cumstances. The accompanying illustration shows 
1 Monarch tractor, equipped with an A jammer 
and a winch, skidding in a log from the woods. 
The Monarch tractor may be used not only in snak- 
ing and skidding logs in the woods but also to load 
logs upon trailers, trucks or any other vehicle 
and itself will haul trailer trains from the woods 
to the mill. The winch is mounted on the side 
of the machine and each winch has a capacity 
of 5,000 pounds on a single line, with two wrap- 
pings of cable on the drum. The cable’s speed 
with the engine running is 950 revolutions per 
minute or 120 feet per minute. The winch is 
driven direct from the transmission to the flexible 
couplings and is mounted on the side of the tractor 
and balances over the main axle. The engine con- 
trol and winch lever are within easy reach of the 


distance of not over 200 feet on either side of the 
machine should be attempted. Naturally the far- 
ther away the logs are the longer it will take to 
skid them. The manufacturer also recommends 
500 feet from the machine be the limit for skid- 
ding. On a single line the machine will handle 
logs which contain as much as 600 feet. The ma- 
chine with the jammer has been moved on a 
32-percent grade with no danger of tipping. 
Naturally the use of the jammer eliminates much 
swamping and building of roads. The following is 
a resumé of the experience of the Pine Lumber Co., 
New Berne, N. C., in operating a Monarch tractor: 

Skidded out of swamp and handled with ease 
16-foot gum logs from 1% to 3 feet thru, scaling 
from 150 to 350 feet. Gum such as we skidded 
will weigh fifteen to twenty pounds per foot. 

Could handle two to three trailers with 80@ to 
1,000 feet on each trailer on good road; one trailer 
in swamp with ease. Holt 10-ton could take only 
one out in certain places. 

Skidding heavy southern = and sweet gum in 
swamp from 1,000 to 3,000 feet per hour. Loading 
about the same. 

The following is the experience of a logger 














MONARCH SKIDDING WITH THE AID OF A 


perator when using the winch, which is an im- 
ortant feature, as it enables the operator to have 
complete control of the load at all times. 

The Monarch Tractor Co. supplies at the factory 
all the equipment except the timbers with which 
‘the jammer is made. Naturally timbers can be 
logy: cheaper tn the woods than in any other 

vay and the company supplies blueprints and 
pecifications telling how the timbers should be 
rade and put together. 

A tractor equipped with a winch and jammer 
will skid, yard and load 25,000 to 30,000 feet of 
timber per 10-hour day. The machine will haul 
two to three 6- or 8-wheel trailers, loaded with 
100 to 800 feet of logs per trailer. One man on 
he winch and two men on the hooks and cable 
will handle the tractor. One great advantage of 
‘his is the small time consumed in making sets, 
‘he time varying from five to ten minutes accord- 
ing to the skill of the men. Also it will take 
only thirty minutes to remove the jammer so the 
tractor can be used for hauling and the same time 
is necessary to put it back on. The manufacturer 
points out that to obtain the maximum capacity 
of 30,000 feet in skidding and loading a skidding 


WINCH AND AN 


at Proctor, N. C., 
Monarch : 


DATA ON 


“A” JAMMER 


in operating a model “A” 30-18 


OPERATION OF “A” 30-18 


AT PROCTOR 
Gas consumption, 12 to 15 pil per 10-hour 
ay 


a 
. Cc 


Oil consumption, 2 to 3 pints per 10-hour day. 
Skidding 20 to 30 logs in trail, scaling 4,000 t 
5,500 feet. Grades running 5 to 55 percent ; yond 
poled. Tractor taking place of possibly four or 

five teams, 

Cost of operating per team per day: 
Feed of team ; 
Wages—Teamster 
Wages—Grab hook man 


Team will make two trips per day, averaging 
800 to 900 feet per trip. 

Cost of operating tractor per day: 
Wages—Operator 
Wages—Grab hook man. 
12 gallons gas at 33 cents.. 

3 pints oil 
% pound cup grease 





KNUDSON & MERCER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


28 East Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 

















handle all classes of cargo 
handling Export Lumber "Shipments. 


Marine Insurance 


and have Special 


LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN aero. BROKERS 


Forwarding Agen 
New York, Produce Ex., 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight con- 
tracts and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We 
Departmen’ 


t 


j 





TEXAS HARDWOODS 





Ben 8S. 


= Presiden 


represents the acme 
of perfection in 


Yellow Pine and 
Hardwood Lumber 


Bridge Timbers, Cross Ties 


and Piling, Car Siding, 
Roofing and Decking 
A trial order will prove the 


many advantages we offer ex- 
acting buyers. Write us now. 


The Beaumont Lumber Co. 


BEAUMONT 
TEXAS 


Woodhead, W. A. Priddie 
t Vice- 


! Beaumont Quality 


Pres. j 











Your 


Inquiries 
Solicited. 


Keith Lumber Co. 


547.551 Keith Building, 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS. 


Manufacturers of all 
items of 


LONG AND SHORTLEAF 


YELLOW PINE 


and SOUTHERN 
HARDWCODS 


HEWN TIES 
AND PILING 


All grades of Pine are Steam Kiln Dried 


Hardwoods are all Air Dried. . 











White City and San Augustine, 
Tex., and Hornbeck, La. 
Seles Offices at Lufkin, Texas 


Southern 
Hardwoods 


Oak, Gum, Elm, 
Maégnolia, Beech, 
Hickory and Ash 


First Class Manufacture 
and Uniform Grading 


A. L. BOYNTON 
LUMBER CO. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
Lufkin - Texas 
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Tractor will make four to six trips per day on 
haul of % to 1% miles. 


Scaling of one trail of logs brought down: 


Average cost of skidding with horses, $5 to $7 a 
thousand feet. 

Average cost of skidding with tractor, $1 a thou- 
sand feet. 

Largest number of logs skidded in one day, 115. 

Average daily skid, 90 to 100. 





WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


+ WARREN, PA. 
SS S S 
honors Panama-Pacre GRAND PRIZE 
LS OT 
ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


international Exposition 
AND DROP FORGINGS.. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING RY torycapacity 3500Axes& Tools 





W. E. Small Mfg. Co. 


CORINTH, MISS. 


7 Circular Sawmills, sawing White 
and Red Oak, Ash, Gum, Elm, Maple, 
Beech, Poplar, Hickory and Tupelo. 
LUMBER CAREFULLY 


ALL GRADED 














Yellow Pine 
2x4’s 
Dimension and Boards 


General Offices: 
CORINTH, MISS. 


*M. M. Elledge 
Lumber Co. 


We own and operate 5 
sawmills and 3 planing 
mills at Corinth, Miss.; 
Paden, Miss.; Red x 
Ala.; Littleville, Ala. 








LUMBER Go, Coin, Min 


Short PINE 


Dimension & 


2x4’s Boards 10to 16’ 





Two by Four Specialists 


9 to 12 ft. 


Short Leaf YELLOW PINE 


ALSO HARDWOODS 


Plani ill: d yards 
at Corinth, Boonville, MCRAE Company 
Corinth, Miss. 


Burnsville and luka, 
Miss.; Siler, Tenn. and 
Cherokee, Ala. 


SHORT Hubert F. Young 


Corinth, Mis 
x Makes Them SHORT 


4's Hogg-Harris 2 


8t. Louis, Mo. x 
4’s 








MANUFACTURER and DEALER 











A NEW CONVEYOR CATALOG 


The Godfrey Conveyor Co., Elkhart, Ind., has 
now ready for distribution a new Godfrey conveyor 
catalog which is clearly illustrated, informative 
and to the point. The catalog deals with the God- 
frey coal conveying system, showing illustrations 
of many installations thruout the country, with 
a description of each installation. Diagrams show- 
ing the working principles of the system are also 
embodied in the catalog. At the same time an 
industrial circular has been issued which stresses 
the adaptability of the system for handling lum- 
ber. Godfrey conveyors have made a very effi- 
cient record in handling both coal and lumber. 


oe 


‘*THE BLIND HUNT FOR PROFITS’’ 


The foregoing is the title of a booklet written 
by Edward Mott Woolley, and published by the 
McCaskey Register Co., of Alliance, Ohio. The 
booklet contains a dissertation on the many uses 
and advantages of the manifolding sales book; 
and in it are assembled more facts, together with 
practical illustrations, regarding the use of dupli- 
eating and triplicating sales books, than have 
often been brought together before. 

Not more than a half-hour is needed for a rapid 
reader to go thru this book; but that reader, if he 
be a retail merchant, will slow down at certain 
places in the book and ponder over some of the 
applications possible to his own business. Then 
when he has once read the book he will register a 
mental resolve to read it again soon if not imme- 
diately. 

The fact is that comparatively few merchants, 
even of those who now use duplicating sales books, 
realize the possibilities they hold for making sure 
of the profits to which they are entitled. But if 
any merchant, whether he has used manifolding 
sales books or not, will read this book, a copy of 
which will be sent him on request, he will lay it 
down with a greater respect for the sales book as 
a merchandising facility ; and in all probability he 
will adopt it or will make better use of it if he 
already has adopted it. Every enterprising mer- 
chant ought to send for a copy at once. The Mc- 
Caskey company will send on request also an inter- 
esting booklet entitled “How to Figure Selling 
Prices That Insure Profits.” 
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Sells Them 
Pocahontas Lumber Co. 
Specialists in Two by Fours 
also 4x4s and 2x6s 


Planing Mills at Corinth, Hazard and tuke, Miss. 
L. F. Garrett, Mgr., Corinth, Miss. 














MRS. H. R. KELLER, daughter of Edwin 
Munger, of the Ed Munger Lumber Co., of La 
Fayette and West La Fayette, Ind., and her 
one-hour-old babe died at her home in Fresno, 
Calif, on Oct. 5. Mrs. Keller was 25 years old 
and was formerly Miss Nele A. Munger, of La 
Fayette, Ind. She was married to H. R. Keller 
on Sept, 20, 1918, and they went to Fresno to 
make their home. Death followed the birth 
of an infant which also died within an hour. 
The bodies were taken to La Fayette, where the 
funeral services were held at the home of Edwin 
Munger, with burial in Springvale Cemetery. 
Many beautiful floral tributes testified to the 
esteem in which she was held by the people of 
her home city. Mrs. Keller’s brother, C. M. 
Munger, is representative of the building ma- 
terials department of the Johns-Manville Co., in 
Indiana and Illinois. 


FRANK L. CLARKE, secretary of the East- 
ern Woodworkers’ Cost Information Bureau, 
New York City, died at a hospital in that city 
on Wednesday, Oct. 20, following an operation. 
Mr. Clarke had suffered an injury to his hand 
some time ago which necessitated amputation 
of the thumb. The hand apparently was heal- 
ing and in good condition, but suddenly de- 
veloped further infection which affected his 
whole arm. He immediately underwent another 
operation, but this failed to save his life. Mr. 
Clarke was formerly connected with the Mill- 
work Cost Information Bureau, of Chicago, and 
was chosen as secretary of the eastern organiza- 
tion when it was organized in January of 1919. 
He is survived by a widow. 


SILAS W. TYLER, well known lumberman 
and brother-in-law of the late Governor A. T. 
Bliss, died Tuesday morning, Oct. 19, in St. 
Mary’s Hospital, in Saginaw, Mich., as the re- 
sult of a fractured skull caused by his being 
struck by a street car on Monday afternoon. 
Mr. Tyler was 83 years old and had been for 
many years engaged in the lumber business in 
Saginaw under the name of S. W. Tyler & Son. 
His son, Fred, of Hollywood, Calif., is the only 
surviving member of the family. 


EBEN NELSON BRIGGS, a pioneer of the 
Saginaw Valley lumbering industry, died at the 
Bancroft Hotel, Saginaw, where he had made 
his home for years, on Thursday, Oct. 14, at the 
age of 75. Mr. Briggs went to Saginaw with his 


father, Ebenezer Briggs, in 1861, and the Briggs 
mill was erected in 1862. This was one of the 
first lumber mills on the Saginaw River. Later 
Mr. Briggs was associated successively with 
Hill Bros., J. H. Hill & Sons and Arthur Hill & 
Co. As his lumbering and financial interests 
grew, Mr. Briggs, who held large interests on the 
Pacific Coast, spent much of his time in Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Briggs never married. He leaves 
three sisters and one brother. Funeral services 
were held on Saturday afternoon at the home of 
William B. Mershon, with burial in Oakwood 
Cemetery. 


HAROLD SWENSON, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Lundell Land & Lumber Co., and 
the Archer Lumber Co., of Helena, Ark., both 
owned by a corporation having headquarters at 
Rockford, Ill., committed suicide recently by 
shooting himself. No reason can be discovered 
for Mr. Swenson’s act. He was 33 years old and 
apparently in good health and spirits. He was 
to have been married on Oct. 21 to a young 
woman in Rockford, Ill., it is said. He was well 
and favorably known among Arkansas and 
Memphis lumbermen. 


MRS. MARGARET McCAIN WALLER, died 
at her home in Aberdeen, Wash., on Friday, 
Oct. 15, aged 83. Mrs. Waller was the mother 
of Mrs. C. F. White, of Seattle, who lived for 
many years on the Harbor during the time Mr. 
White was manager of the Grays Harbor Com- 
mercial Co., at Cosmopolis. Later Mr. and Mrs. 
White moved to Seattle and the building known 
as the White Building in that city was named 
for Mr. White. 


WALTER W. KNOTT, lumber dealer of Leba- 
non, Ky., was found dead in his bed at the Wat- 
terson Hotel on Sunday, Oct. 17. Death was due 
to heart disease. Mr. Knott was 43 years of 
age and had been successful in building up a 
good lumber business in Lebanon. 


CLARENCE R. MENGEL, JR. The remains 
of the late Clarence R. Mengel, jr., who died on 
Sept. 9 at Grand Bassam, West Coast, Africa, 
arrived in Louisville, Ky., on Monday evening, 
Oct. 18, being accompanied by R.°H. Allen, of 
the African branch of the Mengel Co. Ar- 
rangements were made for private funeral 
services. Mr. Mengel was sales manager of the 
mahogany department of the company. He is 
survived by his widow, Mrs. Gretchen Mengel, 
a son, John P. Mengel, his parents and three 
brothers. 


JAMES E. DEARBORN, of Cynthiana, Ky., 
was fatally injured on Oct. 14, while working 
in his planer and sawmill. He was cutting 
tobacco sticks when a piece of wood caught in 
the saw and struck him a heavy blow on the 
head, fracturing his skull. He died a few hours 
later without recovering consciousness. 


SASH, DOORS and MILLWORK 


Business is very dull; in fact, it is a long time 
since orders were as scarce as they are at present. 
Conditions, however, could hardly be otherwise, 
with the sharp curtailment of building operations 
that has taken place. Manufacturers are hopeful, 
feeling assured that it is only a question of time 
before the tide of building will set in strongly, and 
result in all the business they can handle. In the 
meantime, forces are being reduced and produc- 
tion curtailed to meet the conditions. 

The planing mills of St. Louis, Mo., have re- 
duced the prices on all millwork in line with the 
recent reductions in the cost of lumber, but there 
is hardly any business to be had even at the lower 
prices. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.), factories are 
having light trade, and the buying public seems 
to be waiting. Prices have sagged materially in 
the last week or so, judging by some lists, though 
other plants are holding pretty firm on former 
quotations. 

The door factories and planing mills at Buffalo, 
N. Y., report trade unusually quiet for this time 
of year. Few people are inclined to do any house 
building and the amount of small work, including 
repairs, does not figure up to the usual total. 

The Baltimore (Md.), sash and door men are 
finding the trade considerably slowed up as com- 
pared with the early part of the year. Many con- 
struction projects which were to have been brought 
out have been postponed, because of the decline 
in the prices of most materials used by the build- 
ers, including, of course, sash and doors. There 
would have been far more work to do had the 
price list remained stationary, because then the 
contractors would have been able to calculate de- 
finitely what an undertaking would cost. 

San Francisco (Calif.), sash and millwork plants 
are fairly supplied with orders and a good deal of 
building work is in progress, taking into consid- 
eration the financial situation. Door factories in 
the Bay and Peninsula districts are operating at 
a reduced rate of production. 
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LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Oct. 19.—Hardwood operators report that while 
business continues somewhat dull there is a better 
inquiry noted and that all orders are of the rush 
variety, which indicates that stocks on consumers’ 
hands are low. A better demand for box boards is 
reported. Gum and poplar are two of the best 
sellers, with walnut moving nicely, and a better 
demand noted for plain oak. 

The retail lumber trade is a bit dull, as is the 
jobbing trade in building material. One local 
lumberman is advertising that when Henry Ford 
made a 30 percent reduction in autos the world 
knew it within twenty-four hours, but it has been 
several weeks since a 40 percent reduction in lum- 
ber values was announced, and not many people 
know it yet. 

Prospects are good for tobacco barn material in 
western Kentucky this year, Christian County in 
the vicinity of Hopkinsville reporting over forty 
barns burned, due largely to a very dry season at 
firing time. 

The Ayer & Lord Tie Co., Paducah, Ky., has 
started work on a new $50,000 towboat, to be 
known as the Betty Lord, in the company’s own 
drydock. The bont will replace the Russell Lord, 
sold to New York interests some time ago. It will 
be used in the tie and lumber carrying trade on the 
Ohio, Cumberland and Tennessee rivers. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Oct. 19.—The Indianapolis market is character- 
ized by a sluggishness that is detrimental to busi- 
ness. Prices appear to be fairly firm, tho the tone 
of the market is not so strong as dealers would 
like to see it. Some desultory building is being 
done, but it is not nearly enough to have any 
effect toward bringing the demand to normal. 

The woodworking industries are showing symp- 
toms of greater production than during the last 
few weeks. The coal situation is far from satis- 
factory from the viewpoint of these industries, 
for not only is the price double what it is ordi- 
narily but coal is practically unobtainable. There 
is a noticeable tendency on the part of labor to 
become more efficient and to render a dollar in 
service for a dollar in wages. One reason for this, 
according to factory executives, is the fact that 
there is plenty of labor in the Indiana field at 


present. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Oct. 18.—Trade with the hardwood lumber 
manufacturers of Evansville and southwestern In- 
diana has improved but little during the last week 
or ten days and few large orders have been re- 
ceived, altho inquiries are numerous. There is a 
liberal supply of dry stocks to be had and prices 
are holding rather firm. The car supply is some- 
what improved. Furniture manufacturers are buy- 
ing some lumber, altho the local plants have not 
been as liberal in their buying as they usually are 
at this time of year. The buying of jobbers has 
been rather light for some time. Wagon and im- 
plement manufacturers are rather slow in their 
buying and have in fact been this way for some 
time. Trade has not the snap to it that the manu- 
facturers would like to see. Some profess to be- 
lieve that trade will get better after the presiden- 
tial election in November, while others believe that 
things will remain rather sluggish for the rest of 
the year. 

A son has been born to Mrs. Kollker, wife of 
Henry Kollker, secretary Mechanics Planing Mill 
Co. It is the first son in the family and Mr. Koll- 
ker has been buying cigars for his friends during 
the last few days. 

Building operations during the last week have 
picked up somewhat and there is indication of a 
return to normal within a short time, according 
to Fred Oslage, deputy city building inspector for 
Evansville. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Oct. 18.—Buying is still limited to actual pres- 
ent needs. This applies equally to hardwoods and 
southern pine. The tone is not as good as for- 
merly and reduced production is reported from 
every producing field. In hardwoods, trade with 
the yards is the best feature. Dealers’ stocks are 
low and some are buying to replace them; but in 
small quantities. Consumer demand is not large. 
Even when their stocks of southern pine are 
broken, retailers are going slow in placing orders, 
believing that the bottom has not yet been reached, 
and only a small volume of business is reported. 
Southern pine prices show a rather wide range, 
amounting to as much as $20 on certain items. 


R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., 
reports a quiet trade in hardwoods. Demand from 
retailers is the best feature and that is not any 
too good. Factories are slow in placing orders. 
Prices are rather firm at former levels, but on the 
other hand there is a wide variation and some 
extremely low quotations are heard. 

E. M. Stark, secretary American Column & Lum- 
ber Co., reports a good demand for high grade 
poplar stocks. The other grades are not as active. 
Box manufacturers are the best buyers and poplar 
stocks for box manufacturers are about cleaned up. 
No. 1 and 2 common basswood are almost entirely 
sold out. Railroads are still buying to a certain 
extent. Cross ties are selling well and the same is 
true of switch ties. Prices show a wide range. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Oct. 21.—In face of no demand, the production 
of hardwood in this district continues to decline. 
Mills have been closing down from time to time 
for several weeks until now the daily output is 
probably less than 50 percent of normal. An ac- 
curate calculation might not show more than 40 
percent of normal activity. 

While such a condition could be rectified in a 
short time, the reverse is actually true and further 
declines in production will be experienced unless 
there is a revival in demand. The only consola- 
tion the manufacturers have received from the 
situation is the fact that decreased production has 
eased the pressure on the market considerably. As 
there is little new lumber going on the mill yards, 
manufacturers are not making strenuous efforts to 
dispose of what they have. This condition, it is 
believed, will help more than anything else to 
bring about reasonable prices. There is a general 
feeling that buying will be resumed after the elec- 
tion, with the result that manufacturers are view- 
ing the outlook more cheerfully. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Oct. 19.—Curtailment plans are constantly as- 
suming more important proportions among hard- 
wood operators in the Memphis territory. Every 
day sees the addition of new firms to the list of 
those who plan shutting down their mills just as 
soon as the logs they now have on hand have been 
converted into lumber. It is now estimated that 
hardwood output in the valley territory will not 
be more than 25 to 30 percent of normal by the 
middle of November and that, unless conditions 
show substantial improvement, there will be al- 
most nothing doing in either logging or manufac- 
turing by the end of the current year. There is 
already greater curtailment in both departments 
than was ever known at this time of year and 
yet lumber interests contend that there must be 
further shutting down unless there is substantial 
increase in offtake. This view is based on the 
tightness of money and the difficulty of continuing 
to pile up lumber for which there is such an ab- 
normally small demand. 

No improvement whatever is reported in the 
market. Prices are decidedly irregular, with a 
further downward tendency. Some firms have 
practically withdrawn all offerings from the mar- 
ket because they believe that prices have gone 
lower than justified by conditions. Others, how- 
ever, are making sales whenever they get an op- 
portunity to do so and they are not hesitating to 
make concessions if concessions will really secure 
the business. Even low grade demand has largely 
disappeared. This proved a sustaining factor for 
a while but the box manufacturers, who were the 
principal buyers, are curtailing their purchases to 
a much greater extent than heretofore. Low grade 
lumber has occupied a better position, relatively, 
than the higher grades because the former has 
been moving in larger volume. It may be noted, 
however, that the percentage of low grade lumber, 
in proportion to total output, is now abnormally 
heavy. This is due directly to the fact that so 
many millions of feet of logs have been so dam- 
aged by weather and insects that they are pro- 
ducing but little more than Nos. 1, 2 and 3 com- 
mon. One of the largest hardwood manufacturers 
in the southern field declares that its entire out- 
put is running to the lower grades for this reason. 

Domestic consumers of hardwood lumber are 
taking nothing beyond their most pressing require- 
ments while the strike of coal miners, 1,000,000 
strong, in the United Kingdom is accepted by 
exporters here as presaging even more limited buy- 
ing of American hardwoods by British interests 
than heretofore. All industry is reported slowing 
down in that country as a result of the coal strike 
and exchange has taken a still further tumble. It 
is now generally conceded that business is vir- 
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N addition to our out- 
put at Demopolis and 
Meridian, we do a 
general wholesale busi- 
ness in 


Southern Hardwoods 


Cypress snoriear Pine 


They can all say what they 
please about their stock, but 
if it’s Chickasaw it’s right. 


Chickasaw Lumber Co. 


DEMOPOLIS, ALA., U. S. A. 














Chicago Lumber 
and Veneer Co. 


SOUTHERN AND WESTERN 
LUMBER AND VENEERS 


407 Imperial Bldg., : 
312 So. Clark Stecet, Chicago 











The Northport Lumber Co. 
NORTHPORT, ALA, 
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R. R. Johnston, Manager. 
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W. E. Foshee Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


LONG AND SHORTLEAF 


Southern Pine 


Flooring, Ceiling, 
Siding, Finish 
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W. E. Foshee Lumber Co. 


709-11 First National Bank Bldg., 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
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in our organization and retail dealers will be 
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us for 
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FLOORING, CEILING, SIDING, 
BOARDS and DIMENSION 


Give us an opportunity to quote 
you on your next order. 


ae L. Shepherd & Co. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 








tually over for 1920 and lumber interests are be- 

ginning to look to 1921. Some believe the new 

year will bring increased buying. Others say there 

may not be a genuine revival until well into the 

— season, with its increase in building opera- 
ons. 

A prominent hardwood firm, with headquarters 
in Memphis, has secured a contract from the 
Southern Pacific Railroad for between 3,000,000 
and 4,000,000 cross and switch ties to be delivered 
at the rate of 25,000,000 feet a year for the next 
five years. The contract has been signed, sealed 
and delivered but the firm accepting it does not 
wish its identity known until it has completed its 
plans for the manufacture and delivery of this 
material. 

R. J. Wiggs, who was associated for a number 
of years with R. J. Darnell (Inc.), and who later 
became one of the principal stockholders in the 
Darnell-Love Lumber Co., Leland, Miss., has ac- 
cepted the position of sales manager for the Green 
River Lumber Co., Memphis, as successor to E. A. 
Lehr who recently embarked in business on his own 
account under the style of “Lehr-Hardwoods.” Mr. 
Wiggs sold out his stock in the Darnell-Love Lum- 
ber Co. when it became necessary for him to go 
west on account of his health and he is now in 
the midst of litigation thru which he seeks to se- 
cure a large sum, representing the difference be- 
tween the price paid for his stock and its alleged 
actual value. He is one of the best known lum- 
bermen of Memphis. 

J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, is in re- 
ceipt of information from F. B. Larson, formerly 
assistant secretary of this organization, to the 
effect that he is rapidly improving in health and 
that he will be able shortly to take up some sort 
of work. Mr. Larson is at Denver. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Oct. 18.—While the volume of the new work for 
which permits were issued in Detroit during the 
last week did not reach previous totals, there were 
a number of good sized projects. Figures just 
announced show that during September the number 
of permits granted was 783 less than in September, 
1919. In explanation, the report of the depart- 
ment of building and safety engineering shows 


* that “the decrease in building construction for 


September, 1920, as compared with September, 
1919, is attributable to the extensive outlay in com- 
mercial and industrial buildings, for which permits 
were issued in September, 1919. Activities for 
September, 1920, will provide for 461 families. For 
the month of September, 1919, 1,570 families were 
accommodated. 

Heavy rains Thursday extinguished forest fires 
thruout the copper country. The fires Wednesday 
night had attained threatening proportions. In 
Ontonagon County several logging camps had been 
surrounded by the flames, crews being detailed to 
ditching and other precautions to prevent the 
burning of the camps. There were no casuallies. 
Unofficial figures placed the losses close to $1,000,- 


000. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Oct. 20.—Building permits for the last week 
numbered 69, with total costs of $304,900. The 
figures are higher than for a number of weeks 
preceding, owing to the inclusion of factory struc- 
tures amounting to $255,000. A remarkable feat- 
ure of the week’s business is that only three per- 
mits were given out for frame dwellings. It is 
doubtful if the number was ever so small in former 
records of the bureau. 

The campaign to raise $5,000,000 for the up- 
building of the University of Buffalo drew out a 
large number of subscriptions from the lumber- 
men. ‘The chairman of the campaign committee 
was Walter P. Cooke, who directed a large force 
thru branch committees. The chairman of the 
lumber committee was M. M. Wall. Among the 
large donations to the institution was one of $125,- 
000 from the children and grandchildren of Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank H. Goodyear, in whose memory a 
chair will be endowed. Subscriptions of $10,000 
were made by Montgomery Bros. & Co., A. C. Good- 
year and Carlton M. Smith and wife. Other sub- 
scriptions of $500 or over from lumber interests 
included the following: C. Walter Betts, $1,000; 
Graves, Manbert & George, $500; EB. M. Hager & 
Sons, $500; John W. Henrich, $500; William L. 
Henrich, $500; William MHenrich’s Sons Co., 
$1,000; B. F. Jackson, $500; George A. Jackson 
and wife, $5,000; H. Shumway Lee, $4,500; James 
D. McCallum, $500; Maurice E. Preisch, $1,000; 
H. A. Plumley, $500; Frank T. Tindle, $3,000; 
John W. Trounce, $500; Charles Weston, $5,000. 

There is a sharply marked difference of opinion 
as to the future of the lumber trade, coming from 
the different branches of it. The sawmill man 
and the heavy carrier of stock are bulls in the 
trade and mostly try to show that it has suffered 
much from the decline in prices. The dealer who 
has no yard is a very pronounced bear and will 
tell you from week to week how much lumber is 


coming down. He is of the opinion that prices 
have not come very near the bottom yet, and he 
has a way of wondering how much the lumber 
yard owners and mills have lost since April. They, 
on the other hand, declare that the big prices re- 
ported were exceptional and really meant nothing 
to the trade. It is those prices that have come 
down and not the solid figures that pertain to the 
trade generally. 

Lumbermen are not complaining as much of ex- 
cessive railroad freight rates as other shippers are, 
altho some shippers of Pacific coast lumber have 
been hit by the long distance, to the advantage of 
southern pine and other lumber that comes from 
nearby. It does not appear that the advance in 
freight rates has had much to do. with the falling 
off in trade, for the buyer is getting his lumber 
cheaper than he used to. A main difficulty is that 
people seldom buy anything freely on a falling 
market. As to the lake trade, it is becoming so 
small that it cuts hardly any figure in the move- 
ment. For some time lake freights have been so 
a that shippers have preferred the rail move- 
ment. 

E. Y. Gemmill is now representative of the W. 
M. Ritter Lumber Co. in this territory. He was 
formerly in central’ Pennsylvania territory for the 
same company and succeeds Eugene W. Carson, 
who lately went into the wholesale lumber trade 
on his own account. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Oct. 16.—Lumber conditions locally remain 
about the same, the mills on the river running to 
capacity. 

Glen Cole, of Bark River, Mich., will leave soon 
for Africa to superintend the cutting of a large 
mahogany tract, owned by the Mengel Co., of Louis- 
ville. The tract is located in the interior of Africa 
upon a river, down which the timber will be sent 
to a landing station, where it will be shipped to 
this country. Mr. Cole expects to be absent two 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Oct. 19.—There are only a few bright spots in 
an otherwise dull and dragging lumber market. 
Here and there a requirement of some consequence 
appears, but on the whole the demand is not much 
more than a drifting one. The absence of new 
construction, both frame and reinforced concrete, 
has left the market to depend upon minor sources 
for new business. Industrial construction, which 
was active during the first half of the year, has 
declined to almost nothing. No sizeable projects 
are being undertaken. 

Building permits issued in Milwaukee last week 
indicate probably the most marked shrinkage of 
any week this year when compared to the cor- 
responding period of 1919. While 509 permits 
were issued, against 496 last year, the amount was 
only $288,970, compared with $1,582,245. For 
the first half of October, there is a loss of more 
than $1,500,000 from the same month in 1919. 

The labor situation as it affects the lumber in- 
dustry is growing easier, as in other industries. 
Many workers from other industries in the East, 
South and middle West are drifting to northern 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and Michigan in search of 
employment. According to Joseph Cross, manager 
of the Federal employment office at Ashland, Wis., 
there is plenty of work in that district, but the 
supply of labor is not the kind that is wanted. 
The applicants want factory and shop work, while 
the positions open are mostly for common labor in 
woods and camps. 


MELLEN, WIS. 


Oct. 19.—The heaviest loss thru forest fires just 
quelled by heavy rains during the last week, has 
been reported by the Cordy Bros. and Nells Ladine, 
of Mellen, near Saxon. Last winter they were un- 
able to get all their hauling done before the 
sleighing broke up and considerable timber was left 
in the woods to be hauled this winter, and this 
was practically all destroyed by the fires in that 
section. Frank Cordy stated today that his firm 
lost approximately a half million feet of saw logs, 
15,000 ties and 10,000 posts. The timber was en- 
tirely destroyed and only partly covered by in- 
surance. 

A reduction of from 25 to 30 percent in the re- 
tail price of building material has been placed in 
effect as of Sept. 1, by the Wachsmuth Lumber 
Co. of Bayfield. This is to cover all material sold 
from its retail yard. The price of merchantable 
hemlock dimension has been reduced from $65 to 
$45 a thousand feet. Inch lumber is now selling 
from $34 to $45 a thousand feet as compared with 
the former prices of $46 to $65 a thousand feet. 
The best grade of shingles now sell at $6 a thou- 
sand as against the former price of $8.50 a thou- 
sand. Mr. Wachsmuth, manager of this company, 
has expressed the opinion that building materials 
were altogether too high to permit building and 
that his company is doing its share to adjust 
prices to pre-war conditions. 
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CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Oct. 16.—Reports from the Chicago meeting be- 
tween the lumbermen and the railroad men en- 
courage hope for an early adjustment of the differ- 
ences arising from the advanced freight rates. The 
falling off of the lumber business was the strong- 
est argument that the lumbermen could advance. 
Just now there is no new yard stock and uppers 
business being booked. Most mills are about 
cleaned up on old orders and the feeling seems to 
be general that a curtailment for sixty or ninety 
days is the only solution. The several large orders 
placed by the railroads have been the means of 
keeping the mills in this district going. The log- 
gers continue to hold for the present price on logs 
and as a result the shingle mills are closing down, 
as it is out of the question to make $2.75 and $3 
shingles and break even on the present log market. 
Plenty of cars but no orders is the general report 
from the mills. 

The logging engine of the Onalaska Lumber Co., 
of Onalaska, was completely demolished last Fri- 
day when two trucks loaded with logs broke away 
in the woods and after running down a steep grade 
ran into the engine standing at the mill. No one 
was hurt. 

Despite the fact that the rail business is very 
quiet, the Willapa Harbor mills report an increase 
in cargo business to southern California. Approxi- 
mately 4,000,000 feet cleared from the Harbor dur- 
ing the week. The following steam schooners and 
vessels carried cargoes: Anne Hanify, 1,037,000 
feet ; Claremont, 1,100,000 ; Avalon, 930,000 ; Grays 
Harbor, 650,000. The Carmel is loading at the 
Columbia Box & Lumber Co. for San Francisco. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Oct. 16.—Cargo shipments continued to hold the 
center of the lumber stage for the Tacoma district 
during the last week, the business by water fur- 
nishing practically all of the cutting. 

At the regular weekly luncheon of local lum- 
bermen, the situation was generally discussed, with 
the opinion generally expressed that no immediate 
improvement of the rail business could be ex- 
pected. 

Close to 10,000,000 feet left the port by water 
during the week, however, in the neighborhood of 
2,400,000 feet going to California and the balance 
to foreign ports. Rail shipments, however, were 
so light as to cut production considerably below 
normal with the largest individual orders coming 
from the railroads themselves. 

The same domestic lull was reported by sash 
and door and millwork manufacturers. With doors 
reported off from 5 to 10 points orders neverthe- 
less continued practically nil altho it was gener- 
ally stated that the bottom had been reached in 
price reduction. Reports to manufacturers here 
are to the effect that eastern jobbers and retail- 
ers have full stocks and not enough business to 
keep orders moving. 

This same situation was reported by millwork 
plants with the added comment that a presidential 
year and the report that banks in the middle West 
were slow to advance money for building pur- 
poses were causing the weak demand and scarcity 
of orders. 


CLEAR LAKE, WASH. 


Oct. 16.—The entire manufacturing and logging 
operations of the Clear Lake Lumber Co. closed 
down tonight for an indefinite period and will 
only reopen, according to B. R. Lewis, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, when it is possible to 
manufacture and sell lumber and shingles above 
the cost. The Clear Lake Lumber Co. is one of 
the largest lumber and shingle manufacturing con- 
cerns on the north Pacific coast. Until recently 
its sawmiH has been running one shift only, but 
now will be closed down entirely as will the 
shingle mill and the logging operations. The plan- 
ing mill and shipping department will continue 
until orders are filled, as the company has a fair 
stock of lumber and shingles on hand with which 
to supply its customers. 

“The cost of manufacturing lumber has not de- 
creased appreciably while the price of lumber and 
shingles received by the manufacturer has de- 
clined until at the present market price the cost 
of manufacturing is not being reached; and mills 
can not continue operating very long at a loss,” 
states Mr. Lewis. 

“Manufacturing costs are higher on the north 
Pacific coast than anywhere else in the industry 
in the United States, owing to the excessive cost 
of everything going into manufacturing, including 
labor, as we are paying here a higher wage for 
eight hours work than is being paid for ten hours 


work elsewhere in the industry in this country. 
These conditions can not continue to exist and 
those in it remain solvent. During the war time 
and the period of great demand immediately fol- 
lowing, owing to the high price of our product 
we could continue operating and forget about the 
cost. Now that we have returned to a competi- 
tive basis with lumbermen elsewhere thruout the 
industry we have got to realize that we are be- 
ing placed at a disadvantage. We will resume 
manufacturing when we can operate on a 10-hour 
basis at a wage scale that will enable us to make 
a little profit in our business, Until such time 
arrives our operations will remain closed down.” 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Oct. 16.—The California demand for fir and red- 
wood is holding up pretty well, with the greatest 
activity in the south. Wholesale prices are un- 
changed. Yards in San Francisco and vicinity 
have only a fair volume of business and are buying 
in limited quantities for their requirements. Some 
of the interior yards in northern California have 
reduced prices owing to lack of building activity, 


-but there is no slump and the situation is expected 


to improve later on. 

Domestic cargo fir is around $31.50, base, San 
Francisco, and $33, south. No. 1 vertical grain 
flooring is scarce at $25 over List B. The Douglas 
fir market, while considerably weakened by the 
lack of eastern demand, seems to have about 
reached the bottom. General curtailment at the 
mills in the north will have a good effect. Forty 
percent of the small mills in Oregon are closed 
down. By the end of December the mills in that 
State and Washington will be closed for repairs. 
Many think that within thirty to sixty days busi- 
ness will pick up, or at least show more stability. 

The California market is the one bright spot in 
the situation. There is a steady demand for lum- 
ber for immediate delivery. There is a shortage of 
tonnage, both water and rail, for shipments to this 
market. If the mills had the shipping facilities 
they could dispose of still greater quantities. Cali- 
fornia buyers want prompt shipments and are not 
ordering far ahead. 

Redwood manufacturers are holding firm with 
good orders ahead and keeping up production to 
the best of their ability. The recent readjustment 
of prices on 1-inch in extra-merchantable and con- 
struction has been well received. Clears are steady 
and scarce. The big southern California demand 
is taking a large proportion of clear, both in dry 
and green stock. 

The white and sugar pine market is quiet, with 
a light eastern buying demand but numerous in- 
quiries. There is no unsold clear to speak of. Prices 
are being maintained, manufacturers preferring to 
hold their stocks rather than to force them into 
the market at present. 

A. B. Hammond, president of the Hammond Lum- 
ber Co., this city, takes a hopeful view of fir lum- 
ber outlook, providing the manufacturers and 
wholesalers codperate in supporting the market 
instead of each looking for his own advantage. His 
company’s fir mill at Astoria, Ore., is operating 
with one shift and making good shipments. The 
redwood mill at Samoa, Calif., is cutting at the 
rate of 280,000 feet a day and more lumber is 
needed to take care of the southern California 
demand. 

Cc. E. Cotton, manager of the Peppers-Cotton 
Lumber Co., of Macdoel, is here on his way east, 
where he will spend a month, A contract has just 
been closed with P. L. Burr for the construction 
of a 7-mile railroad to Macdoel from the company’s 
sawmill. The planing mill will be removed from 
Macdoel to the sawmill on the completion of the 
railroad. 

H. P. Plummer, of the Union Lumber Co.’s office 
in this city, has gone to Los Angeles to spend a 
month in recuperating after an illness. R. W. 
Shannon, of the sales department, is making an 
automobile trip to the mills in Mendocino County, 
accompanied by Al. Hubbard, of Carmichael & 
Hubbard, of San Jose. The company’s mill at 
Fort Bragg is cutting redwood at the rate of 300,- 
000 feet a day and making good shipments on 
orders. The Mendocino and Glen Blair mills 
also are in steady operation. 

R. E. Danaher, manager of the Michigan Cali- 
fornia Lumber Co., this city, who has returned from 
Camino, reports a cut of about 23,000,000 feet 
thus far at the white pine mill at Pino Grande. 
He expects the total for the season to be 26,000,- 
000 feet, which is about the same as last year. 
Stocks are light, nearly all of the clear having 
been sold. 

W. G. Breitwieser, secretary of the Lassen Lum- 
ber & Box Co., is here from Susanville, where two 
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shifts are being worked in the mills and one in the 
box factory. About twenty million feet of lumber 
is on hand. Probably 70 percent of this is No. 2 
shop and box lumber. Susanville is having a build- 
ing boom with prospects that there will be a 
population of ten thousand within two years. 

Frederic S. Palmer, this city, says that while 
the lumber demand is not very brisk, there are 
numerous inquiries for white and sugar pine, with 
indications that there will be decided improve- 
ment within the next sixty days. 

J. M. White, resident manager of the Weed 
Lumber Co., is visiting the San Francisco office. 
White pine production at Weed has been curtailed 
from 400,000 feet to about 300,000 feet a day. 
The season’s cut to date is 75,000,000 feet, which 
is equal to last year’s total. A new office building, 
a boarding house and additional cottages are being 
erected. The veneer plant will be enlarged. 

M. A. Burns, of the M. A. Burns Manufacturing 
Co., who has returned from a trip to Castella, re- 
ports the box factory operating ten hours a day 
with a good output of pine shook. Box lumber is 
being supplied from the Peppers-Cotton Lumber 
Co.’s mill at Macdoel. He says the demand for 
redwood shingles—both green and kiln dried—con- 
tinues to be fairly good. 

A. H. Cole, of the S. E. Slade Lumber Co., this 
city, who has returned from a tour of the Coast, 
is inclined to be optimistic as to the fir outlook, 
despite the lack of eastern demand. There is con- 
siderable demand for lumber in the Hawaiian 
Islands and several cargoes have been sent there 
from the north. 

FE. A. Blocklinger, president of the Chiloquin 
Lumber Co. and of the Dorris Lumber & Box Co., 
who has returned from a trip to the plants, re- 
ports the white pine mill at Chiloquin still in 
operation with a prospect for a total cut of about 
10,000,000 feet this season. A resaw will be in- 
stalled this winter. The Dorris Lumber & Box 
Co. will turn out about 8,000,000 feet of pine shook 
this year. A new twin resaw, a refuse burner and 
a hog are being installed. 

W. R. MeMillan, superintendent of the Hammond 
Lumber Co.’s big redwood plant at Samoa, Calif., 
has left here for the East. He will look over the 
situation with a view to eastern sales. 

W. R. Sayre, representing the A. C. Dutton 
Lumber Corporation of New York, with yards at 
Poughkeepsie, is making a tour of the California 
pine mills and looking over the stocks. 

H. D. Mortenson, president of the Pelican Bay 
Lumber Co., who is in the city to attend a meet- 
ing of the California White & Sugar Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, reports great activity 
among the sawmills and box factories in the 
Klamath Falls district. The Pelican Bay mill has 
fair stocks and has nearly completed the season’s 
cut. 

L. H. Long, vice president, and T. A. Duff, aud- 
itor of the Albion Lumber Co., arrived here Oct. 14 
from Tucson, Ariz., and left by automobile for a 
trip to Albion with Paul M. Dimmick, the general 
manager. They will stop over at the Navarro 
Lumber Co.’s mill, which was recently purchased 
by the Albion Lumber Co. 

F. A. Hart, president of the Hart-Wood Lum- 
ber Co.’s Washington corporation, is here from 
Portland conferring with William H. Wood, presi- 
dent of the California corporation. He reports 
both mills at Raymond, Wash., in steady opera- 
tion and making good California shipments. 

The manufacturing operations of the Fruit 
Grower’s Supply Co., at Hilt, Calif., since the 
removal of Capt. S. M. Bump to Susanville, are 
now under the supervision of Capt. E. B. Birming- 
ham and the plant has been running night and 
day, cutting on the basis of a 40,000,000-foot out- 
put this year. The concern also buys the output 
of smaller mills nearby in order to keep the big 
box factory in operation and will handle at the 
Hilt plant about 50,000,000 feet this year. Capt. 
Birmingham is a logging engineer, a graduate of 
the University of California, and has had consid- 
erable operating experience besides having been in 
France with the 20th Engineers (Forest) during 
the war. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Oct. 16.—High officials of the Great Northern 
and Northern Pacific railways will soon give their 
personal attention to this city’s terminal needs, 
according to assurances given J. J. Donovan, vice 
president Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, who is 
chairman of the Chamber of Commerce union termi- 
nals committee. In a letter to Mr. Martin, Mr. 
Donovan stressed the need of the simplification 
of switching, the advisability of having only two 
main tracks on the waterfront and a union passen- 
ger station. He believes that four main lines 
should be eliminated, also several grade crossings. 

The steamship City of Vancouver arrived here 
this week to load at the Bloedel Donovan docks 
2,500,000 feet of ties for the United Kingdom. 
The steamship Hyades is due any day to load 
500,000 or 600,000 feet of lumber and box shooks 


at this plant for Honolulu. This company is cut- 
ting 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 feet of ties for Amer- 
ican railroads and the Puget Sound Sawmills & 
Shingle Co. is cutting 1,500,000 feet of ties for 
United States roads on the Atlantic coast. 

The S. W. Barker logging camp, which is using 
trucks, has closed for an indefinite period. The 
majority of the camps and most of the mills now 
running aim to operate until the holidays. 

The shop committees of the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills are planning an active winter so 
cially. On Oct. 14 they held their first dance and 
a number of basketball and boxing contests will be 
staged. In connection with the sporting activi- 
ties of this company’s employees, its baseball team 
this week presented an autographed baseball to 
Mrs. Follman, mother of Charles Follman, editor 
Industrial Harmonizer, the employees’ official pub- 
lication. It bears the name of each player and 
was presented in appreciation of a corn supper 
served to the team by Mrs. Follman, who has been 
one of the team’s chief rooters and boosters. 


DENVER, COLO. 


Oct. 18.—With the exception of white pine, lum- 
ber has decreased 10 to 12 percent during the 
month of October in Denver. A total of 2,744 
permits were issued for the first nine months of 
1920, aggregating 6,343,700; as against 2,377 per- 
mits for the same period in 1919, total $5,039,430. 
However, the permits for September, 1920, are 
only 318, totaling $384,650, while September, 1919, 
shows 340 permits totaling $667,750, a decrease 
for September, 1920, of 22 permits, or a difference 
of $283,100. Brick garages led the number of 
buildings for September. There were 89 garage 
permits given and 29 permits for various kinds of 
residences. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Oct. 16.—Cars are exceedingly difficult to ob- 
tain and much stock has been piled up at the har- 
bor awaiting shipment into the territory surround- 
ing Los Angeles and this city. A number of ves- 
sels have arrived at the harbor within the last 
week, unloaded their lumber and have gone but 
the stock has remained at the wharf because of 
the inability of the railroad companies to deliver 
sufficient cars to move the stock. The shortage 
of many items of stock is no doubt due to the 
shortage of cars. 

Prices remain fairly steady, altho — in 
comparison with those in effect a month or even 
two weeks ago. Stocks are low in the yards and 
comparatively little effort has been made to aug- 
ment them as the lumber is going out on jobs 
almost as fast as it is unloaded. One large yard 
here that had a heavy stock of shingles is “out” 
of that article but expects large consignments this 
week both by cargo and by rail. Many other items 
are in the same condition. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Oct. 16.—Declaring an “open season” on the 
railroads—as far as the recent adjustment of 
freight rates is concerned—about forty lumbermen, 
members of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, met here Tuesday and most of them 
“took a wallop” at the rates, which now are 
decidedly in favor of southern pine men. Hope 
for relief from the present situation was expressed, 
however, and the lumber shippers are now watch- 
ing with interest the outcome of the recent meeting 
in Chicago. 

A. W. Cooper, secretary of the association, had 
just returned from the Chicago conference and 
gave a report of that meeting and this special 
gathering of the association was held to hear the 
results. T. A. McCann, manager Shevlin-Hixon 
Lumber Co., of Bend, Ore., presided. In speaking 
of the meeting, Mr. McCann stated: “Secretary 
Cooper and our representatives brought back some 
hopefulness from the meeting at Chicago. The 
railway men are beginning to realize that they 
have some interest in the matter and that it is not 
simply a case of putting on all the traffic will bear. 
We have got to do business in the Hast and the 
rates must be such that we can do so against com- 
petition or we will not have any business to do. 
The business west of the Rocky Mountains will 
keep our mills running just one month in the year. 
We must have the eastern business for the other 
eleven months.” 

F. W. Horstkotte, of Spokane, has started the 
construction of a mill which he designed for the 
Weyerhaeuser interests at Cloquet, Minn. The 
equipment will include a 3-band and resaw mill 
and all auxiliaries. It is planned to have the plant 
ready for operation next spring. 

The bowling team representing the McGoldrick 
Lumber Co. in the lumbermen’s bowling league here 
took the team and individual honors this week by 
taking the high single game score of the league 
with 909, giving it the best three-game total of 
2,506. The team was competing with the Western 
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Pine team. E. Nokes scored the best three games 
with 526 and C. McGoldrick the best single game 
with. 212. The White Pine Sash took the odd 
game from the Crowley company and the Phoenix 
five made a clean sweep of the Dixon five. 

On Tuesday of this week when R. M. Weyer- 
haeuser and C. A, Weyerhaeuser, of St. Paul, were 
in Spokane, the former, with I. N. Tate, assistant 
general manager Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., defeated 
Cc. A. Weyerhaeuser and T. J. Humbird at golf at 
the Country Club. This report was not made by 
either Mr. Humbird or his partner. The two 
St. Paul. visitors were here on an inspection trip 
with J. P. Weyerhaeuser, of Tacoma. 

Cc. A. Baryon, general manager Boise-Payette 
Lumber Co., of Boise, Idaho, W. W. Warren, gen- 
eral manager Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co., of Sno- 
qualmie Falls, Wash., and W. H. Bonner, general 
manager Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., of Everett, 
Wash., were Spokane visitors on Wednesday of this 


week. 
VERDI, NEV. 


Oct. 16.—Since the burning of the box factory 
of the Verdi Lumber Co. here on July 18 a small 
door and sash cutup plant has been built in its 
place. The completion and starting of this plant 
has been delayed by the nonarrival of machinery, 
but it is now expected to be in operation soon. 
The Verdi Lumber Co. lost two of its logging leco- 
motives early last summer, reducing its log supply 
for the time being so that the night shift was 
taken off a couple of months, and the sawmill oper- 
ated days only, until Sept. 16, when the night shift 
was put on again. One of the locomotives had 
blown out a crown sheet, but was repaired and a 
new locomotive purchased, so that the Verdi Lum- 
ber Co.’s equipment now consists of three locomo- 
tives as in the past. Operating two shifts the 
sawmill is turning out about 120,000 feet daily. 
Last year the output was 20,000,000 feet, but this 
figure will hardly be attained this year. 

The sales are looked after by A, T. Eveleth, while 
J. F. Nash is manager at Verdi. A. Revert, presi- 
dent of the company, has been in the lumber busi- 
ness in Nevada for the last thirty years, having 
been a retail lumber dealer in the early days. He 
had a small sawmill near Verdi and in 1907 bought 
the Verdi Lumber Co. operations which had been 
started in 1872 and which company is one of the 
oldest concerns making pine lumber in the Sierras. 
The present mill of the Verdi Lumber Co. was 
built in 1900 and it has been in constant operation 
since. The company has eight yards thruout 
Nevada, including a yard and planing mill at Reno. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Oct. 16.—A meeting of the loggers and lumber- 
men of the Harbor was held in Aberdeen on 
Thursday to consider the general situation. On 
Thursday evening the shingle manufacturers held 
a meeting, which was attended by practically all 
the shingle men on the Harbor. The principal 
subject discussed was the question of wages. The 
wages paid the shingle sawyers, filers etc. on the 
Harbor have been on a higher scale than anywhere 
else in the State. With the present price of 
shingles the mills that are operating are showing 
heavy losses, but there has been a very strong 
feeling among the manufacturers against reducing 
wages while the prices of commodities other than 
lumber and shingles are high, and the cost of liv- 
ing has not been materially reduced. As practi- 
cally all the mills and logging camps are down the 
question of wages was allowed to rest until the 
mills resume operations. 

The Pacific Lumber Agency reports receiving a 
large order for ties from the Oregon-Washington 
Railroad & Navigation Co. at a satisfactory price. 
This order had originally been placed with Oregon 
mills, which have closed down, and the order was 
replaced with Harbor mills for quick shipment. 
Coastwise cargo business is reported rather dull, 
but export business is fairly satisfactory. 

Schafer Bros. Logging Co., which some time ago 
purchased the Sunset Shingle Co., of Montesano, 
has practically rebuilt the mill and installed new 
machinery so that it now has ten machines. It 
plans to start operating next week, but the shingles 
will be held until market conditions improve. 

A large storage shed is being erected by the 
Hulbert Mill Co. at its plant in Aberdeen. A. E. 
Hulbert left last week on a business trip to San 
Francisco and will be away several weeks. 

The Aloha Lumber Co., of Aloha, is installing 
new blower type kilns and if the experiment proves 
successful it is thought that the mill will install a 
similar system thruout. 

The Cameron Hoover Logging Co., which for 
many years has been operating on the Humptulips 
River, has completed its logging contracts on that 
stream and recently increased its capital stock to 
$100,000 to enable it to procure more timber and 
establish new camps in another locality. 


Homer P. Brown, of the Humptulips Logging 
Co., was elected president of the Grays Harbor 
Country Club, succeeding E. C. Miller, of the 
Grays Harbor Shingle Co. This is the third time 
Mr. Brown has been elected to this office. George 
Kellogg, of the EB. K. Wood Lumber Co., of 
Hoquiam, was elected vice president. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Oct. 16.—What probably represents the last 
word in a price list, which is pleasing in typograph- 
ical appearance, is very compact and complete with 
practical information has been prepared by R. BE. 
Seeley, of the Burton-Beebe Lumber Co. In the 
center of the sheet displayed in color-type are the 
old rates and the new; on the left-hand side in 
black is the list of items, and on the right the 
weight; the f. o. b. mill price and the price over 
Rail B. list. The sheet presents at a glance the 
complete data covering all the items. 

R. D. Brown, assistant secretary of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, reported for duty 
yesterday, after an absence of three months, due to 
an automobile accident near Portland, Ore., result- 
ing in a bad fracture of the left leg. He is able to 
walk, with the aid of a patent brace and crutch, 
and is cheerful and happy at the prospect of get- 
ting back to work. Mr. Brown is receiving con- 
gratulations from numerous friends on his recovery 
from a most serious and perilous injury. 

Walter C. Dwyer, secretary and general manager, 
and A, J. Gautreau, office manager of the Louisiana 
Red Cypress Co., New Orleans, La., are in Seattle, 
where Mr. Gautreau will remain in charge of the 
western buying office for the company which has 
been established here in the Stuart Building. Mr. 
Dwyer expects to return to the general offices in 
New Orleans shortly. The Louisiana Red Cypress 
Co. markets the output of a number of cypress 
mills and with its large organization will hereafter 
handle Pacific coast forest products as well. A 
more detailed announcement of the plans will 
shortly be made by the company. 

F. A. Hofheins, president and treasurer of ‘the 
Transfer Lumber Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y., is 
in Seattle on a brief trip into fir territory. 

William D. Garland, vice president of the J. E. 
Morris Lumber Co., who is making an extended 
tour of the East, forecasts great activity in the 
lumber business as soon as the accumulated demand 
for building materials begins to be felt. He be- 
lHieves the present interval of quiet will continue 
until after the presidential election, and may not 
be broken until the end of the year. 

Charles C. Hone, manager of the Pacific coast 
branch of Krauss Bros., will leave tonight for a 
trip that will take him to Minneapolis, Chicago, 
Kansas City, Omaha, St. Louis, Louisville, Mem- 
phis and New Orleans. He will be absent six 
weeks, and will return by way of Denver. As a 
side trip before reaching headquarters in New Or- 
leans, he will visit his father and mother in 
Toledo, Ohio. 

K. S. Duncan, of Kansas City, president of the 
Duncan Lumber Co., is visiting the Seattle offices 
of the company, and conferring with Ed A. Horr, 
representative in this territory. 

Allen C. Hemphill, sales manager of west Coast 
products for Krauss Bros, at New Orleans, will go 
on leave of absence Nov. 4, and on return to active 
duty will take charge of the Chicago offices of the 
company. In the meantime he will journey to 
Portland, Ore., where it is reported he will be 
married to a charming young lady of that city. 
Mr. Hemphill enjoys a wide acquaintance among 
the lumbermen of the Pacific Northwest. 

Edgar N. Gott, vice president and treasurer of 
the Boeing Airplane Co., Seattle, announces that 
his concern has secured the award of a substantial 
contract for spare airplane parts for the American 
Government. The parts will be used in the com- 
pletion of machines purchased from Great Britain 
at the close of the war. 

M. H. Grover, of San Francisco, has been spend- 
ing a few days in Seattle this week. Mr. Grover 
was formerly in the lumber business in Seattle 
but for a number of years was in charge of lum- 
bering operations of the Fruit Grower’s Supply 
Co., at Hilt and Susanville, Calif. After leaving 
that concern last spring he went with the Cali- 
fornia Associated Raisin Growers, Fresno, Calif., 
to look up a lumbering and box manufacturing 
proposition for them. The Government later in- 
stituted a suit against the Associated Raisin 
Growers because of the association’s alleged con- 
trol of the raisin industry and as a result the 
raisin people decided to proceed no further in the 
matter of obtaining timber and mill properties, 
so Mr. Grover at present is not connected with 
them, but is looking into several propositions, any 
of which would result in his again being back in 
the lumber industry. 

L. H. Fish, of New York, with the Lumber, Tie 
& Timber Vulcanizing Co., is spending some time 
in Seattle in the interest of the “Victorizing” 
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process of treating lumber. Mr. Fish is a brother 
of Frederick K. Fish, jr., of San Francisco, form- 
erly of New York, who has developed this process 
and who recently formed the Wood Products & 
By-Products Corporation with Elmer H. Cox, San 
Francisco, president; Frederic S. Palmer, San 
Francisco, vice president; William H. Campbell, 
San Francisco, treasurer and Frederick K. Fish, 
jr., secretary. Mr. Cox is president of the Weed 
Lumber Co. and vice president of the Madera 
Sugar Pine Co., and Mr. Palmer is in the whole- 
sale lumber business in San Francisco, having 
previously for eight years been in charge of the 
domestic lumber department of the American 
Trading Co. These, with William Beebe, of the 
Burton-Beebe Lumber Co., Seattle, form the direc- 
torate. While in Seattle L. H. Fish is looking 
into the opportunities for developing the process 
for treating the lumber of this section. A plant 
is under construction at Weed, Calif., by the Weed 
Lumber Co., that will cost $70,000 and will be in 
operation in a few weeks. By the “Victorizing” 
process of treating lumber before kiln drying it 
there is a great saving in time as well as a re- 
duction in weight and eventually it is intended 
to save for commercial purposes the byproduct 
without injuring it but on the other hand im- 
proving the value of the lumber treated. 
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TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Oct. 18.—It seems that at last the market has 
reached bottom, as there appears to be some slight 
improvement in inquiry and demand during the 
last few days. No further concessions have been 
made during the last week and evidently buyers 
realize that a product at less than cost of pro- 
duction is a bargain. More mills have closed down 
and production is further decreased. Also most of 
the “distress” lumber has been moved and there is 
a feeling that further concession would be unwise 
and unproductive of results. Several orders have 
been placed during the last few days for twenty- 
five to fifty carloads each. No doubt after the elec- 
tion conditions will improve regardless of election 
results. Business men believe the national policy 
will be very much the same regardless of who is 
elected. The weather is fine and labor is plentiful. 
Cars are ample for all requirements. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Oct. 18.—The retail lumber business of St. 
Louis is almost at a standstill. Recent reductions 
in lumber have not had the effect of stimulating 
building. This is believed due to the fact that 
lumber is the only building material in which 
there has been a reduction, and prospective build- 
ers are delaying operations in the hope that other 
materials also will come down. The hopeful fea- 
ture of the situation is that inquiries reveal the 
fact that considerable building is in prospect, and 
that when the demand be- 


buyers to get a line on just how the mills feel 
regarding the situation, and there is also notice- 
able a practice of buyers offering mills very low 
prices on small blocks of certain stock. In the 
majority of instances these offers are turned down 
flat, but there are undoubtedly some mills that 
will be willing to take them up because of some 
exigency or another in connection with their opera- 
tions. Even with a small amount of business to 
offer there is a decided tendency among buyers to 
beat down the market still lower and many mill- 
men feel the time drawing closer and closer when 
they will either have to shut down entirely or 
continue to lose money until they are bankrupt. 
It is true that production is still below 50 percent 
of normal, but labor is more plentiful and there 
is the temptation to endeavor to increase produc- 
tion, in the hope of thus decreasing manufactur- 
ing costs, and to compete for some of the business 
being offered. 

A few inquiries are being received for No. 2 and 
better and No. 3 grades, but some of these are 
feelers and in other instances customers hold off 
as long as possible before placing business, in the 
hope of saving more money. Quotations still vary 
greatly and there is a tendency on the part of 
some mills to make further concessions to meet 
outside competition and competition among them- 
selves. Retail yards are buying practically no 
rough planing mill stock and say the demand is 
spasmodic. The New England market is dead so 
far as North Carolina pine is concerned, altho the 
buyers there may be buying southwestern stock 





gins it will be of substan- 
tial proportions. 


H. L.~ Foster, sales 
manager Edgar Lumber 
Co., Wesson, Ark., was 
here this week on a busi- 
ness trip. He _ reports 
that the company has 
stopped cutting pine for 
the present, and is cut- 
ting hardwoods at both 
its mills. 


T. C. Whitmarsh, gen- 
eral manager W. T. Fer- 
guson Lumber Co., re- 
turned to his desk Satur- 
day after a trip south. 
He visited some of the 
Ferguson mills in Louisi- 
ana, and then took in the 
Texas State Fair at Dal- 
las. “The demand for 
lumber is going to be ex- 
ceedingly heavy,’ said 
Mr. Whitmarsh. “Re- 
tailers are running low 
on stocks, but they are 
holding off the placing of 
orders for their require- 
ments until after inven- 
tories have been taken. 
There is no _ question 
about there being a con- 
sumer demand for lum- 
ber. Crops are in fine 
shape, the only question 
being the price of cot- 
ton.” 


The St. Louis Lumber 
Trade Exchange (Retail- 
ers) has pledged $500 a 
year toward the budget 
of $100,000 a year for the 
St. Louis convention, 
publicity and tourist 
bureau, which is now 
conducting a campaign 
for a maintenance fund. 


A. Boeckeler, president 


The above iilustration shows the method used by the Kneeland- McClurg 
Lumber Co., Phillips, Wis., to get lumber to the top of high piles. 
particular case elm is being hoisted to the top of the pile which has upon 
it a derrick-like arrangement. 
low, the chain is hooked about it and a horse is hitched to the singletree 
which may be seen near the man. 
top and it is swung in for piling. When the sling is released the counter 
weight brings it to the ground promptly. 


In this 
When a sling load has been made up be- 


The horse then pulls the load up to the 





St. Louis Lumber Trade 
Exchange and vice president Boeckeler Lumber 
Co., has returned from a business trip east. 

An inventory of the estate of Julius D. Abeles, 
late president Abeles & Taussig Tie Corporation, 
who died Aug. 15, shows personal property of the 
— of $695,215.46 and seven parcels of real es- 

e, 

J. I. Laird, of the Continental Lumber Co.; 
George C. Gaiennie, of the Doyline Lumber Co., 
Shreveport, and C. L. Himmelberger, of the Him- 
melberger-Harrison Lumber Co., Cape Girardeau, 
were among the visitors at the rooms of the Lum- 
bermen’s Exchange of St. Louis in the Hotel Stat- 
ler this week. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Oct. 18.—During the last week nothing has hap- 
pened in the North Carolina pine market to disturb 
the unusual dullness. The number of inquiries has 
been very small and to make matters worse these 
have generally called for unusual items and not 
the stock that the mills are desirous of moving. 
There are quite a few feelers being put out by 


at much lower prices than the pine mills are quot- 
ing. 

There has been very little demand for 4/4 edge 
box or culls or stock box during the week. The 
box plants say they are in the same position as 
for the last two or three weeks and are buying no 
stock. They are, however, buying small job lots 
of box lumber when offered at prices far below the 
majority of quotations. The practice of the air 
drying mills, and some kiln drying mills also, in 
continuously offering stock to unwilling buyers at 
lower and lower prices, has weakened the stand 
of the standard kiln drying mills and they have 
had to lower their figures also, with no extra busi- 
ness ensuing therefrom. There has been a slightly 
better demand for box bark strips recently, but 
many buyers seem inclined to hammer down the 
price, and are being vigorously opposed by the 
mills. 


There has been very little dressed lumber sold 
during last week and North Carolina pine prices 
are being seriously affected by killing competition 
from other woods, altho the declines made have 
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not influenced yards to buy any stock. The fact 
of the matter is the yards have but a small busi- 
ness; they say their stocks are larger than they 
really care for and that they are going to work 
off part of them before buying further. The pine 
mills may have to come down further in their 
prices, but first there will be a strenuous fight. 


WARREN, ARK. 


Oct. 18.—The market this week is considerably 
weaker than it was the previous week and about the 
only thing that will stop its downward course is 
the rapid approach of the average sale price to 
cost of production. Some mills have issued lists 
giving what they state are the lowest prices they 
will accept—the buyer may either accept at that 
price or leave the lumber alone. A good many 
mills of this locality have discontinued their 
operations for an indefinite period, and those that 
have not quit entirely are on a 4-day week. The 
curtailment of production has thrown a good many 
common laborers out of work and the mills that 
continue to run have an abundance of men. One 
thing pleasing to the millmen is that the men 
realize that they will have to be more efficient if 
they hope to hold their jobs. The weather is such 
that no mill has been shut down on account of 
having no logs. The car supply has been adequate. 

The number of orders booked this week was less 
than the number placed last week. The only or- 
ders being placed today are for stock that a dealer 
must have promptly and there is a great deal of 
shopping for such material. Car material is 
holding up rather well but there have been some 
concessions, and the more mills cut this material 
the greater the pressure to reduce prices further. 

The hardwood market, with the exception of the 
car material, still tends downward and a great 
many of the mills thruout this section have en- 
tirely ceased operations. The car supply and the 
log supply of these mills are adequate. 


ORANGE, TEX. 

Oct. 18.—The three big mills operated here by the 
Lutcher & Moore and Miller-Link lumber companies 
and the half dozen or more mills in the Orange 
territory owned or operated by one or the other of 
these firms hum merrily thruout each working day. 
Orange receives more inbound freight than she 
ships outbound and the mills can get cars when 
they have the lumber. The big plants here have 
for a year tried to dispose of only their No. 1 and 
No. 2 common “at the market” for interior ship- 
ment. The splendid export business built up for 
the port of Orange by the Lutcher & Moore and 
associated lumber companies has grown to such 
proportions every stick of timber they are able 
to cut has long since been contracted for and the 
only trouble local mills experience is in getting 
bottoms in which to ship their Gulf and South 
Atlantic and Carribean cargoes. Seven ships were 
taking on cargo here simultaneously one day last 


eek. 

H. S. L’Hommedieu, manager traffic department 
of the Orange Chamber of Commerce, in his annual 
statement at a meeting Oct. 14, showed that ap- 
proximately one million dollars’ worth of freight 
bills passed thru the department for the fiscal year 
ended Oct. 1 for checking and that the amount of 
$53,000 was collected for overcharges besides 
about $1,400 reparation secured from Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Approximately 27  per- 
cent of the tonnage handled in Orange consists of 
lumber and forest products and probably 80 per- 
cent of this tonnage is exports. There is now 
pending before the different rate bodies a proposal 
for a complete readjustment of the export lumber 
rates to the Texas ports. 

The much talked of “decline in lumber prices” 
has, up to this time, failed to affect Orange mills. 
While there is a marked falling off in inquiries, 
local mills are, on the whole, glad of it. As one 
sales manager expressed it: “We don’t care if we 
don’t get an order for interior delivery for another 
six months. We are taking advantage of the slump 
in orders to fill up our stocks, which have been 
badly depleted for two years. We feel that the 
market will adjust itself with the opening of next 
spring’s building boom and we will have the stock 
on hand to fill these orders when they do begin 
coming in. In the meantime you can say our ex- 
port business is improving daily and we are book- 
ing more business of this kind that we can get 
bottoms in which to move it.” 

The Miller-Link mills at Orange, Lemonville and 
Texla resumed operations last week after a 3-day 
shutdown following the death of General Manager 
Oo. S. Tam on Sept. 29. Oscar Bowen is managing 
the plants for Receiver J. O. Sims and has retained 
all department heads who served under the former 
owners of the property. Manager Bowen is taking 
advantage of the falling off in orders to fill up the 
badly depleted yard stocks of the mills and con- 
centrate at Orange a big line of stuff to meet next 
spring’s demand. Sales Manager Robertson says 
he hopes there won’t be another order for interior 


finish or building material for some time. He says 
that if the weather man will just give Orange an 
“open’”’ winter of the good old fashioned kind he’l! 
have the finest stock of air dried lumber in the 
Southwest ready to meet next year’s interior de- 
mand. In the meantime all three of the firm’s 
mills are cutting away on export orders already 
booked and cargoes for vessels yet to come are 
being assembled at the Orange plant. 

The steamer Doane, which is owned and op- 
erated by the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., is 
taking on a cargo of special dimension heart for 
Trinidad. The steamship Lake Giar is taking on 
500,000 feet of lumber supplied by the same com- 
pany. She took on a part cargo of miscellaneous 
merchandise at Galveston and will clear from here 
for Tampico. Lutcher & Moore’s big schooner 
Rose completed her cargo and cleared for Tampico 
Oct. 11, and on Oct. 7 the United States steamer 
Cricket loaded 1,110,000 feet of lumber for Tam- 
pico and the British schooner Melbourne P. Smith 
cleared for Havana with 1,000,000 feet, both 
cargoes furnished by the Lutcher & Moore Lum- 
ber Co. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Oct. 18.—Very few mills are taking export orders 
and the increased freight rates are proving a bur- 
den that the buyers shoulder reluctantly. Most 
mills are receiving enough orders to justify them 
running full time, but the tendency seems to be not 
to overstock. Logging has generally slowed down, 
tho this fall has been ideal for moving timber. The 
labor situation has become decidedly satisfactory, 
but the car situation has occasioned enough hard- 
ship to offset the improvement. 

It is believed that the next few weeks will show 
an improvement in the retail lumber trade inas- 
much as the deadlock that has existed between 
rice growers and millers has at last been broken 
and a mutually satisfactory price agreed upon. 
Tho the price of rice is much below what was 
expected, the opening of the market will have its 
beneficial effect on the money market and delayed 
building will be resumed. 

The Calcasieu Long Leaf Lumber Co. has re- 
cently inaugurated a 5-day week system. The 
company’s mill is one of the largest in the South, 
having an annual output of 60,000,000 feet. The 
reason assigned is the unsettled condition of the 
market. : 

The Hodge Fence & Lumber Co. reports that for 
the last two years it has been constantly behind in 
its deliveries. It specializes in a combination wire 
and picket fence which is very popular in this 
State and Texas. This company takes over the 
entire picket output of the Lock, Moore Lumber Co. 
and draws, heavily from other sawmills in this 
section. 

The Powell Lumber Co.’s new sawmill at Sulphur 
began operations last week. It will have a capac- 
ity of 20,000 feet a day. 

The Industrial Lumber Co, operating in Allen 
Parish, is endeavoring to colonize the 100,000 
acres of cut-over land with farmers. Tho the 
mill has a supply of timber for twelve years, as 
soon as this is cut there will be no industry to 
support the town. The population of Elizabeth is 
about 3,000 persons and all are connected in some 
manner with the lumber industry. The land is 
being divided into 40-acre tracts, fenced and im- 
proved enough to make it attractive to prospective 
buyers. The company plans to build roads, clear 
the land of stumps, construct houses and offer the 
tracts on easy terms. Agricultural experts will be 


employed. 
ELIZABETH, LA. 


Oct. 18.—The southern pine market continues 
quiet. Orders and inquiries for yard stock and 
general shed stock are scarce, altho there seems 
to be quite a demand for railroad and car shop 
material. The export market is undoubtedly open- 
ing up, judging from the number of inquiries being 
received daily for prime, sawn timber and decking. 
The car situation seems to be improving daily. 

According to Mr. Miller, of the Hillyer, Deutsch, 
Edwards Co., Oakdale, La., the hardwood market 
is very quiet, with inquiries scarce. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Oct. 21.—The southern pine demand from this 
district is almost entirely for timbers for the rail- 
roads. There are some yard stocks moving, but 
in most cases they are being sold for less than 
cost, leaving the larger mills out of that class of 
trade. A fair trade is being maintained with 
Mexico, South America and the West Indies, but 
practically nothing is going to Europe. 

The recent action of the Shipping Board in re 
ducing freight charges to United Kingdom ports 
for October from $40 to $35 was of no benefit to 
exporters. To take advantage of it they would 
first have had to book orders on the other side 
and then assemble cargoes, something practically 

(Continued on page 101) 








Idaho White 
and Western 


PINE 


are gaining preference with build- 
ers who formerly used the old- 
fashioned pine from Minnesota. 
The soft, easy-working quality 
of these two woods make them 
naturally suited to interior and ex- 
terior uses, as well as for Factory 
needs. Here are a few of the 
uses for which they are suited :-- 


FACTORY LUMBER, 
PATTERN STOCK,SASH, 
DOORS, MILLWORK OF 
ALL KINDS, OFFICE FIX- 
TURES, FURNITURE. 


FINISH, FLOORING, SID- 
ING, CASING, CEILING, 
YARD STOCK, BOX 
SHOOKS, CRATING 
STOCK. 


Douglas Fir 

Port Orford Cedar 
Sitka Spruce 

Red Cedar 

Western Hemlock 
Idaho Fir and Larch 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Other 
Woods 
We 
Can 
Ship 





EASTERN OFFICES: 
NEW YORK—30 E. 42nd St., 
Chas. S. Hinkley, Mer. 
CLEVELAND—Engineers Bldg. 
R. E. Lewis, Mer. 
CHICAGO--Stock Exchange Bldg. 
T. W. Lehmann, Mer. 
MINNEAPOLIS—Builders Exchange, 
D. V. a Mgr, 
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CALIFORNIA 








alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 
Room 712 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 











M. H. Bissell, sales manager for the Marathon 
Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss., was in town during the 
week, 


Cc. W. Bissell, of Erickson & Bissell, cedar op- 
erators at Escanaba, Mich., was in the city this 
week looking after business interests. 


F. D. Lee, of the Western Pine Lumber Co., 
Portland, Ore., was in Chicago for a short busi- 
ness visit this week, on his way Hast. 


Jack Borland, of the Red River Lumber Co., was 





ddenly called to Minneapolis, Minn., this week, 
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Hobart Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 


4 Redwood } 


is a profitable lumber for retail dealers to 
stock use it is adaptable to so many 
uses. Let our Salesman tell you how and 
where to use it to advantage. 


Our Salesman will be glad to call on you 
The Pacific Lumber Company 
1222 — CHIC AGO New York, 


Exchan 103 Park Ave. 

















Kansas City, Grand Avenue Temple Bldg. 


SEATTLE 


C.C. Bronson LumberCo. 


West Coast Forest Products 


Western Hemlock 


A SPECIALTY 
Red Cedar Siding & Shingles 


723-24 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 




















| The Atlas Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 








Manufacturers 
FIR, HEMLOCK and CEDAR LUMBER 
CEDAR SIDING and SHINGLES | 
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Contains the best work of “The Lumber- 


THE WooDS man Poet.” including ““TODAY,’”’ just 


By Douglas Malloch now America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. 


Price postpaid, $1.00 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


on account of the serious illness of his mother. 
She probably will have to undergo a dangerous 
operation. 


John Saari, of the Saari-Tully Lumber Co., Port- 
land, Ore., passed thru Chicago late last week, on 
his way to Cleveland, Ohio, and other eastern 
points, but expected to return to this city for a 
few days during the latter part of this week. 


Frank F. Fish, secretary-manager of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association, left this 
week for a three-weeks’ tour of eastern lumber 
centers in the interests of the association, during 
which he will visit Philadelphia, New York City 
and Atlantic City. 


F. N. McCarthy, of the Baird Harper Lumber 
Co., Warland, Mont., western pine manufacturers, 
was in Chicago for a day or two this week on his 
way East, where he was going to look after some 
business interests and get some first-hand informa- 
tion regarding the market situation and prospects. 


Ted E. Jones, of the F. T. Dooley Lumber Co., 
Memphis, Tenn.; Bert Trumpe, of the Thomas & 
Pruetz Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., and Monty 
Borgess, of the Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., were Chicago visitors this week. They 
made a unanimous report of quiet business in their 
sections. 


BE. L. Barr, manager of the Indianapolis (Ind.) 
Sales office of the Barr-Holaday Lumber Co., Green- 
field, Ohio, hardwood manufacturers with mill at 
Louise, Miss., was a Chicago visitor this week. 
In common with the other hardwood men, he re- 
ports unusually quiet conditions, but is exceedingly 
optimistic for the future. 


Horace F. Taylor, of Taylor & Crate (Inc.), Buf- 
falo, N. Y., president of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, was in Chicago last Monday, 
in conference with Frank F. Fish, secretary-man- 
ager of the association. Monday night Mr. Taylor 
left for a business trip to Memphis, Tenn., and 
other southern hardwood centers. 


Cc. L. Clapp, manager of the claim department 
of the Louisiana Red Cypress Co., New Orleans, 
La., returned to the South a few days ago, after 
spending a week together with his family at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel. While North he also 
made trips to Cincinnati, Ohio; St. Louis, Mo., 
and other points looking after business interests. 


R. G. King, president of the Pioneer Lumber 
Co., Seattle, Wash., was in the city last Wednes- 
day, leaving in the afternoon of that same day for 
International Falls, Minn., where he will join a 
party of Nimrods for a moose hunt in the Canadian 
woods. After that he will go South, for a brief 
visit to the parental home in Meridian, Miss., and 
will return west via Omaha, Neb. 


Cc. J. Ashton, of Detroit, accompanied by Mrs. 
Ashton spent a day in Chicago this week en route 
to the South, where they expect to spend a month, 
most of this time to be spent in Arkansas. Mr. 
and Mrs. Ashton recently suffered a sad bereave- 
ment in the loss of a little daughter and the sym- 
pathy of Mr. Ashton’s friends in the lumber trade, 
and they are legion, go to them in full measure 
in this time of great sorrow. 


J. J. Jennelle, manager of the Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Agency, Centralia, Wash., spent a few 
days in Chicago this week, in conference with 
Wilbur Hattery, jr., secretary-treasurer of the 
George T; Mickle Lumber Co., which concern looks 
after the agency’s interests in the Chicago terri- 
tory. Mr. Jennelle is making a tour of the Hast 
for the purpose of looking into market conditions 
and prospects and to talk matters over with the 
various representatives. 


R. S. Hinman, retail service representative Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Associatien, recent- 
ly returned from an extended business trip thru 
Texas, Kansas, Oklahoma, Missouri and other 
points in the Southwest. Mr. Hinman reports that 
in Texas and Oklahoma particularly the retailers 


seem to be enjoying a good deal of business. The 
drop in the price of cotton temporarily affected 
the volume of business, but all in all the prospects 
seem to be very good and where the dealers are 
going out after business aggressively they are get- 
ting it. 


J. B. Edwards, president and general manager 
of Hillyer-Deutsch-Edwards (Inc.), Oakdale, La., 
was in Chicago this week, conferring with C. S. 
Lucas, the company’s Chicago representative. Mr. 
Edwards has visited a number of important hard- 
wood markets on his trip, and reports an inactive 
demand, but believes that the near future will wit- 
ness a tremendous revival in hardwood business. 
While Hillyer-Deutsch-Edwards (Inc.) have in 
common with many other lumber manufacturing 
concerns curtailed operations on account of cur- 
rent unfavorable business conditions, Mr. Edwards 
said that it will continue to take care of its special 
contracts. 


W. H. Russe, of Russe & Burgess (Inc.), Mem- 
phis, Tenn., spent a few days in Chicago this week, 
looking after his concern’s business interests. Mr. 
Russe says that his concern is not wholly dis- 
couraged with the export situation, but that it is 
doing a little business right along. It has ex- 
panded its New Orleans (La.), operations consid- 
erably of late, having established a large lumber 
concentration and shipping yard at Southport, and 
placed Roy du Pere, a man of large experience, in 
charge of its affairs in that territory. T. 
Snider, who recently established an office for the 
concern to handle its southern pine business, will 
remain in charge of that office, however. 


L. D. Carpenter, of the L. D. Carpenter Lum- 
ber Co., Seattle, Wash., was in this city this week, 
on one of his periodical eastern trips. Altho busi- 
ness right now is exceedingly poor, Mr. Carpenter 
feels that there is much hope in the situation, thru 
the fact that “the present volume of business is 
not based on requirements but on sentiment. The 
requirements for lumber are very heavy and are 
only being postponed, and when that can no longer 
be done but the requirements allowed to exert their 
pressure there is bound to be a huge demand.” Mr. 
Carpenter believed that conditions, and those relat- 
ing to housing especially, are so distressing thru- 
out the country that the pressure of demand will 
soon force the issue. 





OPENS OFFICE IN CHICAGO 


The Germain Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., and the 
Germain Bros.’ Co., manufacturers of core stock 
for the piano and furniture manufacturing trades, 
this week opened an office at 428 Monadnock Block, 
with W. E. Grady and N. C. Wilkinson in charge. 
Mr. Grady, who is a prominent figure in the rail- 
road and car material trade and well known in this 
territory as a former representative here for the 
W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co., of St. Louis, Mo., will 
act as the Chicago manager for The Germain Co., 
and will specialize in railroad and car material, 
while Mr. Wilkinson will look after the interests 
in this territory of the Germain Bros.’ Co., but will 
also handle the western white pine department 
for the Pittsburgh concern. The Germain Co. mar- 
kets the output of several California white pine 
mills, and also maintains a San Francisco office, in 
charge of Charles FE, Lewis. 


SRR 


NATIONAL HARDWOOD INSPECTION 


The salaried inspection staff of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association during September 
made original inspections of 16,802,023 feet of 
lumber, and the fee inspectors of 2,614,814 feet, 
making a total of 19,416,837 feet inspected, ac- 
cording to a report just issued by the association. 
The month’s reinspections amounted to 197,019 
feet. The report of the corresponding months a 
year ago showed total original inspections of 20,- 
362,808 feet. 

The following changes in the inspection staff 
have been announced: 

Thomas A. Hall has resigned as inspector in 
charge of the Detroit (Mich.) market, and David 
F. Schurr, 791 Philip Avenue, hitherto his assis- 
tant, has been appointed to succeed him. B. Rob- 
inson has been engaged as inspector with head- 
quarters at 1100 Garfield Avenue, Bay City, Mich., 
and from that point will cover both the Bay City 
and Saginaw districts, which heretofore have been 
served by the Detroit inspectors. F, H. Wheeler, 


formerly deputy inspector at Charleston, W. Va., 
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has been transferred to Huntington, W. Va., with 
Post Office Box 267 as his address in that city. 
Q. J. Hamilton has been engaged as deputy in- 
spector to assist C. D. Boyd in the Columbia 
(S. C.) district. H. H. Hastings has been engaged 
to assist John E. Banks in charge of the Toronto 
(Ont.) district, and J. E. Dotson, deputy inspector 
at Norfolk, Va., has been transferred from a fee 
to a salary basis. 


CONFER ON FOREST POLICY 


Representatives of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, the American Paper & Pulp 
Association, the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, the National Association of Wood 
Using Industries, the American Forestry Associa- 
tion and the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States held a conference in New York City on 
Oct. 15 for the purpose of converting into legisla- 
tive language the principles of a national forest 
policy which have been discussed and advocated 
by these various organizations during the last sev- 
eral years. This concerted effort is a mark of dis- 
tinct progress toward the achievement of an effec- 
tive national policy which will benefit not only the 
industries affected but will also protect the vital 
interests of the American people thru the protec- 
tion, preservation and renewal of the forests. 

The United States Forest Service is being com- 
mended by the various interested organizations for 
having codperated generously and effectively with 
this effort of the lumber and wood using industries, 
and the promising progress made toward the reali- 
zation of a national forest policy is called a credit 
to its wise and intelligent leadership. 





CONSUMERS’ REGISTER DISTRIBUTED 


Volume 10 of the Consumers’ Register has just 
been issued by the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association and is now being circulated among 
the membership. This is the initial number to 
appear since it was changed from a semiannual to 
a quarterly publication, and a few alterations in 
the details of the makeup have consequently been 
necessary. The Consumers’ Register contains de- 
tails regarding the lumber requirements of several 
hundred selected factory consumers of hardwoods 
in the United States and Canada, freshly collected, 
revised and tabulated, and representing a total an- 
nual demand for over 1,000,000,000 feet of hardwood 
lumber. The consumers are listed according to 
States and cities. Their products are given in full, 
and then a detailed list of the woods, sizes and 
quantities consumed, and an added feature is the 
inclusion in most cases of the names of the con- 
cern’s lumber buyer. This booklet is a very valu- 
able one for any hardwood lumberman to have, 
and members of the association should not fail to 
notify the executive offices if their copies are not 
promptly received. 


MAKES CUT-TO-SIZE CRATING 


W. H. Kemper, manager Booraem-Kemper Lum- 
ber Co., which has a manufacturing plant at 
Lansing, Iowa, was in Chicago this week attend- 
ing to some business in connection with the affairs 
of the company. Mr. Kemper makes his home in 
Minneapolis and has an office in the Lumber Ex- 
change of that city. 

The Booraem-Kemper Lumber Co. has a very 
efficient and modern crating manufacturing plant 
at Lansing, Iowa. It secures its timber very 
largely from the land immediately adjacent to the 
Mississippi River and some islands in the river, 
using cottonwood quite largely for the manufac- 
ture of its crating. The company owns an ample 
supply of timber, conducts its own logging and 
disposes of absolutely everything produced. The 
company cuts only to order and all crating is cut 
to exact size so that all the customer has to do is 
to nail the crates together. In other words, exact 
specifications as to sizes are secured and all the 
stock is cut to fit these sizes. Thus, when a stove 
manufacturer wants to crate a certain stove, 
so many pieces are taken from one bin and so many 
from another to make a crate of exactly the right 
size. The Booraem-Kemper Lumber Co. specializes 
in the manufacture of crating for washing ma- 
chines, sewer pipe, stoves, pottery and furniture. 
The company has been doing a good business and 
the future prospects are excellent. 

As mentioned before, absolutely everything 
manufactured at the plant is utilized. The saw- 
dust is sold to the railroads, which use it for ice 
houses and for re-icing plants. The railroads also 
purchase all the wood left over from the manufac- 
turing operations, using this wood to start fires 
in the engines. 

The plant at Lansing, Iowa, has a capacity of a 
ear of crating a day and all of the log goes into 
this crating. In other words, the best boards are 


not saved out and sold for other purposes, but the 
entire log is used for the manufacture of the cut- 
to-size crating lumber. 





RAILROAD STOCK SPECIALISTS 


BALTIMORE, MD., Oct. 18.—The new firm com-° 


posed of T. W. Justus and W. J. Apple, formed 
recently to engage in the southern pine trade and 
to handle especially railroad stocks, among them 
cross ties, is styled merely T. W. Justus. Mr. 
Justus, as stated at the time, was for years a 
member of Natwick & Co., and withdrew just be- 
fore engaging in the new venture. Mr. Apple was 
on the staff of the Canton Lumber Co. The con- 
cern is located in an office at 1415 Munsey Build- 
ing. A. L. Justus, a son of the senior and lumber 
expert on the War Industries Board during the 
conflict, is a member of the Justus-Murphy Co., of 
Parkersburg, W. Va., manufacturer and whole- 
saler. He is interested also in the Baltimore firm, 
and is expected to maintain close relations. 





BUSINESS GOOD IN MONTANA 

SBATTLE, WASH., Oct. 16.—Harry L. Call., gen- 
eral manager Goodridge-Call Lumber Co., which 
has headquarters at Great Falls, Mont., and a 
system of nineteen retail yards thruout the central 
part of the State, was in Seattle a few days this 
week on his honeymoon, having been married in 
Portland a week ago. Mr. Call states that after 
three years of crop failures, the central part of 
Montana, where his yards are located, this year 
enjoyed a very good crop, particularly in the 
Judith Basin, and that 
there is now a more hope- 
ful feeling on the part of 
the farmers of that re- 
gion. As a result his 
concern has been enjoy- 
ing a very good retail 
lumber business, which 
was very welcome after 
three bad years. Further 





HARRY L. CALL, 
General Manager- Good- 
ridge-Call Lumber Co., 

Great Falls, Mont. 





north in Montana this 
year the crops were not 
good because of drouth, 
but on the whole the 
State has fared very 
well. Mr. Call states 
that his brother, Grant 
" Call, who has been with 
— =" his company for a num- 
ber of years, is leaving in 
a few days for Chicago, where he will be associated 
with the Hughes Manufacturing Co., a subsidiary 
of the General Electric Co. Grant Call is an 
electrical engineer and is now going to give up 
the lumber business for his original profession. 
E. H. Polleys, president Polleys Lumber Co., Mis- 
soula, Mont., manufacturing western pine lumber, 
and Mrs. Polleys, were in Seattle a few days on 
their way to the Logging Congress at Vancouver, 
B. C., and also on their return, proceeding from 
here to Tacoma and Portland, Ore., to remain a 
week or more. Mr. Polleys will probably visit 
Coos Bay, where he has timber interests, before 
his return to Montana. 





~_ oreo 


PLAN OWN YOUR HOME EXPOSITION 


Committees in charge of the floor plan and in- 
stallation of the first Own Your Home Exposition 
to be held at the Coliseum next spring have just 
completed their work in detail and it shows a com- 
prehensive plan for a home building exposition that 
should do much to stimulate the idea of building 
among all classes, but more especially among the 
people of moderate means. The architectural com- 
mittee, of which Henry K. Holsman, president of 
the Illinois Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects, is chairman, comprises F. E. Davidson, 
president of the Illinois Society of Architects; 
Arthur Dean, Charles H. Hammond, J. C. Llew- 
ellyn, F. W. Puckey and R. C. Spencer, jr. 

Working in conjunction with the architects is 
the landscape architects’ committee, of which F. A. 
Cushing Smith is chairman, and the following are 
the members: Ralph R. Root, C. L. Leesley, C. L. 
May, William A. Peterson, Ossian C. Simmonds 
and Alvin E. Nelson. 

The following is a list of the members of the 
lumber and wood products’ committee of the Own 
Your Home Exposition, the organization of which 
was completed last Wednesday: L. R. Putman, 
directing manager of the American Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association, chairman; F. E. Bartelme, presi- 
dent of the Keith Lumber Co.; E. W. Dierssen, 
president of the Chicago Sash, Door & Blind 
Manufacturing Co.; L. C. Haring, president of the 
Melrose Mill Co.; Herman H. Hettler, president of 
the Herman H. Hettler Lumber Co.; Harry Morris, 








secretary of William Morris & Sons Co.; Frank J. 
Heidler, president of the Lumbermen’s Association 
of Chicago; Earl Weinstock, manager of the Win- 
netka Coal & Lumber Co., and George E. Wilce, 
president of the Wilce Dry Kiln & Mill Co. 





CHICAGO CONCERN SUES PARTNER 


One of the most important suits. from a lumber- 
man’s standpoint, ever filed in the State of Mis- 
sissippi is that recently preferred by the D. K. 
Jeffris Lumber Co., of Chicago, against General 
Miles Flynn, of Columbus, Miss., operating in that 
city under the firm name of G. M. Flynn & Sons. 
The suit is for $150,000 alleged by the D. K. 
Jeffris Lumber Co. to be due it for the lumber 
operations alleged to have been managed by G. M. 
Flynn & Sons during the existence of a copart- 
nership between Mr. Flynn and the Jeffris com- 
pany. The first action in the case, which is set 
for hearing at Yazoo City on Oct. 27 before Judge 
Holmes of the Federal Court of the northern dis- 
trict of Mississippi, will be a motion for the ap- 
pointment of a receiver and master for G. M. 
Flynn & Sons to operate their manufacturing in- 
terests. The main points of the case involve the 
handling of partnership affairs. The D. K. Jef- 
fris Lumber Co. states that Mr. Flynn has been 
in partnership with it for a good many years, as 
lumber buyer in the southern district and man- 
ager of their southern affairs generally. The Jef- 
fris company incorporated in the State of Illinois 
in 1915, but neglected to file a charter in the 
State of Mississippi, where it was operating on a 
large scale, and Mr. Flynn, the company charges, 
took advantage of this, knowing that suit could 
not be filed within the State by a company which 
is not chartered under its laws, and began to 
operate the Jeffris interests under the name of G. 
M. Flynn & Sons. The Jeffris company, however, 
succeeded in getting the Mississippi legislature to 
declare a general amnesty law, enabling it to file 
the present suit in the Federal Court. The case 
is sure to be hotly contested, as both parties have 
secured the best legal talent available in the State. 
G. M. Flynn & Sons will be represented by Sturdi- 
vant, Owen & Garnett and by J. W. Loving, of 
Columbus, and the'D. J. Jeffris Lumber Co., by 
Green & Green, of Jackson, Miss., and W. E. 
Johnson, of Columbus. E. J. Lundin, of the Jef- 
fris company, expects to leave Chicago for Yazoo 
City next Monday, to be present at the opening of 
the case next Wednesday. 





NEWS NOTES FROM TORONTO 


Oct. 18.—The situation in the lumber trade in 
Ontario is practically the same as it was a week 
ago. There is much speculation as to the outlook 
and a virtually unanimous belief that the present 
quiet trade may be expected to continue for the 
next month or two. There seems to be no doubt, 
however, in anyone’s mind as to the ultimate re- 
sult. There is quite a general feeling that next 
year will witness a remarkable increase in build- 
ing. 

at the same time it appears as tho the stage will 
then be well set for active trade in lumber, irre- 
spective of any possible building boom. This win- 
ter’s cut of logs will not be large, according to 
present indications. It will be taken out by very 
expensive labor. It will come on the market when 
the demand is good and the supply scarce. Re- 
tailers today are not buying heavily. They are, 
in fact, keeping their buying down to the lowest 
possible level. Everything points to a very strong 
demand once the dealers feel that the market will 
warrant them in buying. 

There is a great deal of interest in Ontario at 
present in connection with the trade in southern 
pine. Before the recent increase in freight rates 
southern pine was not a factor in the trade here 
of any importance. Since the rates went up the 
country has been almost flooded with southern pine 
lists offering stocks at prices which will make 
competition very keen for some of the western 
stocks and for Jack pine and spruce. 

There is considerable discussion as to the price 
situation. Lower prices have unquestionably been 
in force in some lines of late, but higher prices are 
recorded in other lines. White pine, for instance, 
is strong. 

R. Imrie has opened an office as a wholesale lum- 
ber dealer at 18 Toronto Street, Toronto. Mr. 
Imrie was formerly with the firm of McPherson, 
Dudley & Imrie, Toronto. 


Most of the laurel smoking pipes are made 
from roots secured on the poor uplands of North 
Carolina. The small laurel or kalmia is pre- 
ferred. The large, nearly spherical, roots lie 
near the surface of the ground and the gather- 
ers turn them out with canthooks and sell them 
by weight to the pipe makers, who do the manu- 
facturing with lathes and boring machines. 
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Latest Reports on Current Lumber Prices 
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10/4 190.00@195.00 
12/4 200.00@205.00 
Rock ELmM— 

4/4 135.00@140.00 
5/4 145.00@150.00 
6/4 150.00@155.00 
8/4 165.00@170.00 
HARD MApLE— 
4/4 130.00@135.00 
5/4 135. = 3% 00 


10/4 170.00@175.00 
12/4 180.00@185.00 


Selects 
be yy eine: pee 


150. 009 160. 00 
170.00@180.00 


110.00@115.00 
115.00@120.00 
120.00@125.00 
130.00@135.00 


125.00@130.00 
135.00@140.00 
140.00@145.00 
150.00@155.00 
170.00@175.00 
180.00@185.00 


115.00@120.00 
125.00@130.00 


= 


180.00 


185.00 





110.00@115.00 
120.00@125. ee 
125.00 

135.00 
150.00 


160.00@165.00 


WISCONSIN HARDWOODS AND HEMLOCK 


The following prices f. 0. b. cars at manufacturing points were realizedon Wisconsin hardwoods and hemlock during the week ended Oct. 16: 


No. 1 


No. 2 


No. 3 


$125. pos dpe ° $ 65.00@ 70.00 $36.00@38.00 
70.00 37.00 


130. ety-erts 
135.00@140. 00 
155.00@160.00 


95.00@100.00 
100.00@105.00 


120.00@125.00 
90.00@ 95.00 
@1 


05.00 
105.00 


110.00 
115.00@120.00 
135.00 


140.00 
145.00@150.00 


tts 95.00 
100.00@105.00 
105.00@110.00 
115.00@120.00 
135.00@140.00 
145.00@150.00 


95.00@100.00 
110.00 


125.00@130.00 
90.00@ 95.00 


100.00@105.00 
rat 130-00 


140.00@145.00 


-00@ 75.00 
75.00@ 80.00 
95.00@100.00 
50.00@ 55.00 
55.00@ 60.00 
60.00@ 65.00 
70.00@ 75.00 


50.00@ 55.00 


115.00@120.00 
60.00@ 65.00 
70.00 
105.00@110.00 
115.00@120.00 
55.00@ 60.00 


65.00@ 70.00 
55.00@ 60.00 


108. DO@110. 00 


-00@39.00 
a 


38.00@40.00 
39.00@41.00 
39.00@41.00 
32.00@34.00 
33.00@35.00 
33.00@35.00 
33.00@35.00 


reese 
ee ee 
36.00@38.00 
37.00@39.00 
37.00@39.00 
es ee 
:@: 
36.00@38.00 
37.00@39.00 


37.00@39.00 
40.00@42.00 


30.00@32.00 
31.00@33.00 
nee: SOIR 


ce ane 





FAS 

T MAPLE— 
via 130.00@135.00 
5/4 135.00@145.00 
6/4 140.00@150.00 
8/4 155.00@160.00 


OaKk— 

4/4 155.00@160.00 
5/4 165.00@170.00 
6/4 170.00@175.00 
8/4 180.00@185.00 


Selects 
110.00 a 


135.00@140.00 
135.00@140.00 
145.00@150.00 
150.00@155.00 
160.00@165.00 


HEMLOCE, No. 1 §1S1E— 


2x 4 $40.00@43.00 
2x 6 39.00@42.00 
2x 8 39.00@42.00 
2x10 39.50@42.50 
2x12 40.00@43.00 


10-14’ 
oe. 4 D44.00 
40.00@ 42.00 
-00 
)43.50 
44.00 





a 
i) 


40.50 
41.00 


No. 1 


00@ 95. 
100. 00@105. 00 
105.00 
115.00@120.00 


105.00@110.00 


130.00@135.00 


16’ 


$42.50@45.50 
41.50@44.50 
41.50@44.50 
42.00@45.00 
42.50@45.50 


Merchantable, $1 less than No. 1. 
No. 2, $2 less than No. 1. 


No. 1 enna, Boarpbs, rreTe 
1x 4 $40.00@48.00 $41.00@44.00 
1x 6 41.50@44.50  42.50@45.5 
1x 8 41.50@44.50  42.50@45.50 
1x10 42.00@45.00  43.00@46.00 
1x12 42.50@45.50  48.50@46.50 





47.50 
45.00@48.00 


Merchantable, $1 less than No. 1. 
No. 2, $2 less than No. 1. 
Add for shiplap and flooring, 50 cents a thousand, 
2x4 and wider, 6 feet and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, $28.00@30.00. 
1x4 and wider, 6 feet and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, 
Add for select No. 3 hemlock, $4 a thousand. 


No. 2 


50.00@ 55.00 
55.00@ 60.00 
60.00@ 65.00 
70.00@ 75.00 


60.00 

65.00@ 70.00 
70.00@ 75.00 

80.00@ 85.00 


65.00 


$45. vo@us % 
44.00 
44.00 ry 00 
44,00@47.00 
44,50@ 47.50 


Ss 





47.00@5 


No. 3 


32.00@34.00 
33.00@35.00 
33.00@35.00 
33.00@35.00 


32. yeh te 00 


33.00@35.00 


= oo abo, 00 
00@49.00 

46. 00@49.00 
46.50@49.50 
47.00@50.00 


22-24’ 
$42. OO@S. 00 
43. $s 4 00 


44.00@47.00 


$29.50@31.50. 
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SOUTHERN PINE 


The following are the average prices taken from sales reported on the dates indicated In the sections named: 


































Alexandria. Birmingham, Heisesbure. Kansas City. Alexandria. Birmingham. Hattiesburg. Kansas City. 
Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. - 
16 9 16 9 16 9 16 9 16 9 16 9 16 9 16 
Flooring Boards, $1S or S2S 
1x3” EG A 120.00 eres BIGUGE eiase hax bas No. 2 (all 1 10 to 20’): iin: meat” Ope tect 
(6600) Sn568 S466 lo x GEES cenececuaieawns evces - 4 le be . . eccee 
Tid 50 130, OS TIMAS TORTIE: ccc ccess GRE Seva cesgenduds 29.00 28.37 28.00 30.75 28.00 27.75 . 27.94 
115.25" 78.00 91.00 107.00 ..... ..... SWIG wc ccccseawaeds 29.75 28.00 26.15 30.75 ~ 29.25 31.00 27.38 
SOUSA aan ae nates Stages 67.00 7 RRR ae Mae 30.75 32.24 27.75 33.00 31,25 32.25 31.26 
ccene’ Sundae 5 5D senee acans No. Beat Jen ths 
haha i See eee oe ee Be Gea otras ania cecee 20.66 20.00 22.05 23.50 ..... . _ 
FG Babetter 80.47* 67.00 67.25 65.75  ...06 61.00 1x8", Na RAR OR RN 24 90 23. 59 21. 00 22.25 24. 50 25.00 a aaa 22. 78 
ervcce 2.7 eceee eoece eecce eccce x eevececccoccce °. x . . le le eevee . 
50.00 54.56 54.50 5050 11... dees PN ais cowhide 22:00 23.50 26.00 22.25 26.75 25.25 ..... 22.66 
32.00 29.00 29.00 32.50 ..... 25.50 No. 4, — widths and 
DE  taccticcce Varese. Ceetr endive auaed. CeEen (Wenem eaeles 93.00 WSO ccc cn oe th a ocacs tes ceded Canoes p | ae ere 
See Oae, FOREO ccc. casas OEE 
(ithe. Keene ‘‘ pe = 7 8 scase kdnee Shiplap 
widke. ween : U. eeend. sane: ss : 
FG Belictter eae 56.50 57.50 55.25 60.50 ..... =e No. 1, 1x8 ‘Me lets gidag dates ieuedy <eunw ~ Gudmseiwssse. shen 22 
- e888 = *ev088 le € ee edeee eeeee eeeee . weeee eeeee . 
44.88 52.50 48.25 48.00 ..... ..-.. SIO AION oda, clics b ckdca dowka “neha gence, acess 43.63 
29.86 27.47 27.75 28.50 ..... 30.65 | > 0 to st WOR OMOMR Sata.  sadeg sades ae scene) Se 
1x6” No. 1, CM a oe ae et Rees 23.93 30.20 26.00 30.00 29.50 29.50 ..... 28.02 
No. 25.00 27.8% 26.00 SO.5O ..cce cocee mis (ail Jen gasancets 25.12 29.09 ..... eooee 28.25 28.50 ...-- 29.47 
“an = cise iaiin Media tai «uxt See cesses 28.00 19.75 26.50 25.50 ..... 23.39 
Ceiling 15° eeeeeeoese cesee 23.00 25. 25 29.75 eoeee 21.50 
Yyx4” B&better Berar no ae Ore 49.75 49.50 ..... 54.96 
Be cs ee POM as 43:00)... MEO. FEBO neces cokes hist: SiR iii tie eo ee eee. (eee Slee heeds ao 
Dvgecietaccwcsew thay Walken swaee , oe ’ Other lath coca Selca “oeadn aaa ~ waeley-oete ¥ 42.14 
%x4” Babetter a AES 56.71 50.00 ..... 62.25 54.75 ..... 54.44 Preestti “ees (caaed = seddss 
ae eee CT RR aR 47.50 48.25 ..... 48.67 
SE RRS Siete ame 35.00 29.50 27.00 27.75 ..... 5. rr 2 
WEE ted cick eens “Cee icee SRG0 TROG ccc. coucs betas  Eronwias ee ae [2 
QE aielter. coos coke deeds oaeeee aes GON ccc “cawcs 55.50 sas 28°75 32:50 
WED actuate cdweks ene, ene WM cock cadens “aades Tan 30.00 31.50 
Partition 33.51 30.25 
1x4 & 6” B&better.... oe. ee 66.50 ..... 65.46 26.00 ae Ses 
_ 80.16 x 
No. CERCA SE ROKCe? Etdmae Deeeneleuaee LD emues | A Se 55.75 27.25 31.75 31.75 
" No. 2 COtEERe Cokes Sbecc-  aneve exdee shies ) ‘wenn 31.75 29:79 28.25 28.75 
1x6 B&better Vudesarceees-aeeas. veal weees CE akens e6se0  cedus 29.15 28.50 27.25 
No. 1 Reatoteatin keehe  <Babe. seas enees 56.25 Kies tesne oesee FF | Se Qe ae 33.00 33.50 
No. De eae aac erie’ 5 aielean eee WRGe Nacee Snace. dauee 31.63 33.25 33.75 
28.5 29.00 31. 
e Bevel Siding 33.07 31.00 33.50 
%x6 i 3 DD tveneVecde esse (Ouens Ct err = Cetus seaee cadens 27.86 33.00 82.50 
i 24. eeees eee ee sees 2 Le a .00 31. 
MNO Bate 2S eee Ge ee WEEE cccce . anaes 52.50 of) Re 34.00 32:00 31.75 
No. Ee Sativedeun SVGee lereew “Saece eeues We waste Sdeee ovues 1.24 80.75 ...-- 
No. aes eee aes ana. (ee lee ene aware Fe vcews “<Seece cosas 34.78 83.00 31.75 
Drop Siding rap ech 3825 31.50 
1x4 or 6” B&better ... 55.85 57.77 65.50 47.00 55.75 56.50 ..... 56.68 34.16 32.50 33.50 
WE Re oreadrs ae 43.00 ..... 47.75 49.25 ..... 49.73 35.25 86.50 37.00 
NG: Bsc cccce 29.08 32.00 30.75 28.00 29.50 30.00 ..... 28.50 38.05 33.25 31.50 
SR Ne i eae Se eee so GRAS GRITS  vscdx ecees fe 34.02 ane ss 
No. 2, 2x 20. ol. . 
Finish 27.00 195 ....- 
Bé&better rough: 00 27.75 26.75 
1x6, NOP BEG ven cous ee Bee 1 2ohe8 lr | nr 29.00 27.50 26.75 
ae aaa aes STE ea BOGE cccus i ciecs GRU sucks enaus 29.00 31.25 25.75 
1x6” Pua eeeel ata cu eaeee bac SASS SESE GEME cncc. <cees orb 8 8=_ «a RE LG. ocoee 27.00 26.75 
BERR ee aes Marcy Gade. shee es 56.50 83.25 72.75 77.50 ..... 72.25 SOO Sswisin oases 24.00 23.50 
1x ANG 10.2 eee eee eee eee eee 85.25 74.75 81.00 ..... 72.25 WOME oc araet cs 26.75 27.25 
IEE SE EY i KOT AR OS: 70.00 73.50 73.50 ..... 72.25 OR eee 27.00 26.75 
Tix de UP oc seteeeccaeks MAO Select vanes 73.25 i. eae 88.25 16. (6: 90" =. occu 28.50 26.00 aéaam caaae 
GEES Sho de coe ce fia Prep ae Ee utd GU evens kGkG- cates ae GIES | fleas cece. 29.0 <. Baer 
ec gg Ce. saree ea ee cc oy sella! Mirena cies 26.75 27.75 ..... 23.85 
Bene MO sc eck aoe Acca eae (IS ee ES NERS. ods: 24.50 28.75 ..... 26.37 
EOE 2 aS eae ESE me PVE Rm ae REE AE 2 83.50 88.00 ..... ..... 49 90s 2050 29.00 30.75 ..... 25.00 
1% and ox4 to Se Coscia tack. Catena wares TSG TRUE. ckkws evens 10:t046*.. .<<<. 32.50 35.75 ir ae st ba 
/4 & MEE RGcech @seen Saves Seece wecce, QUE Geen sheee Laenwa GIO IO Co occce seven RIS BBW cece 
6/4 & B/Ax5” @ 4G* LL eI 8750 see ee ite ne Mamas cae 7 anaes 27.00 30.50... 26.55 
MS NE oc ranes cases Cates eek. a eres rae "Gene ee uncer es: $2.25 34.25 ..... 28. 
Bé&better Surfaced: is & 20’.. 26.50 29.75 31.25 ..... 29.75 
Be WR Te vccccccse necas csnde coset cvese GETS TET icccce cases 10 to 20’.. 26.50 87.26 ST.BB ccc ec cccee 
BM. 5a oc 5 re Recekiecad ETO eal 3.75 : SOG6 GONE <cnccs ccoes 
WR. cacvaccncdocss 64.39 80.00 4.75 30.50 81.75 ..... 26.50 
Wee fe ie eee ay 4.91 80.00 6. $4.25 33.25 ..... 31.06 
1x5, and 10°........ 69.76 82.07 4. 33.00 85.50 ..... 0 
EES ee as 67.00 80.00 4. SEGROSEDD .ccc0s ‘ecees 
lass te Sco, 77.04 95.00 81. 13.75 13.75 Jeera ceed 
57% a o> ijp«8e eee #8 8 
See ee ee cia ooo 
S/4xb° NO reece 17.50 17-50 sdeaaoagel 
i cheevewer eke, ee ese 5 A reer cee. 
1% | BUG) SEM te SOP es sacse” wakes ences (SUMCGNONED pecvec GUGM ED)  SRRGe EO 5 Jy 0s toaeas at ey ae. te, 20.52 
VR ME SIME icc Ska Muse's 
6/4 & 8/4x5” & 10”..... aan ‘ Longteaf Timbers 
ME CE EEE eaécc hasta Sete ev sau “ee eee WEE wcaxtee. “<eaee, Sasa No. 1 Sq.E&S S4S, 20’ 3 
C Surfaced: ee and under: 
Eee etd ee ad dee kell a ai ae ek a cc 63.75 BF Are aean GIS weak keen sesss 89.50 42.00 40.20 
1X” eee eee cece ee ce eee cents teens beens ange ceeee tenes 60.00 WOM oc cccccecstadaatudeas Ueagak. daatan reeds 43.25 43.25 
1x8” vee 54.25 6... ween 60.98 1 IEE I EDA TERS SURGES CS NS ERE Ee: 46.75 46.75 
1x5 and 10” tees 64.00 22... eee ee 60.00 7S RISE EIS OE A ee ies rar ay: A SIGE TR 46.75 47.00 
A 1x12” 60.00 1.6. sees 60.00 saa i, Mec eS apr agen ae ee ge 56.75 ..... 
Shortleaf Timbers 
B&better No. 1§ . 
4 and 6” en CL ee SAGR Ee ne ae em Oe oe ee 
8 and 10” 82.75 86.00 ..... 83.00 7 1 ne Rel DAS CE PANERA! RENE De ESM aE 
BE” cdevvccécvcscesewe cence Geacs aeedu’ @eate’ “Gp, Ga. “edece eeean 
“Th Ti ome © 106.25 Plaster Lath 
4 2 «XxX Dee eee oe Sannin . yon CORE CHUEE Sete C00 Ne 5 a 5.10 6.50 5.31 rit ; 5.15 5 90 a 5.95 
BO BI ie Soe PMP ices 3. 2.0 RGR r GG execs ’ 
Norio Pee REOey ca Wat esate cae ew eg et am Re me Re eee 41.09 | No. > % 
Gifiewiate. 4040 48GG 2.55. Vokes, cecke ices. Gaaws 42.19 Byrkit Lath 
Iz", De —ouued Benga: teeaal mkickse -Cuete  mcele pwee ee eaeee O.5¢ EE OTE Pa eS Os. et as Oe Oe 2 de Ye 19.94 
Other Igts.. 42.87 41.95 54.75 6625 [1.012 III0D II TG ee Re ER Ie ee areapeeeelgep sas 29°90 
No. 2 (all lengths): , RGR Coc oG ak eee. BHaRE. EER a, Dba bpdetba Fae 25. 
> aaa ee ee 26.12 27.18 ..... SUMED aceter Mabe S0.68:| 42° SUG TOnger-.-<-0-- <vene comes ss ad 
ine” aerate as 94.00 GSO0 S600 PEGE. oc cin cease! vesnc 26.82 Car Material 
No. 3 lengths): i (All 1x4 and 6”): Hs 
ME Sidw new eeec FO. ee er Ss ccens <hane . marae 21.15 TEOCkee ee ocawes cans ““escas Secaes 70.00 ee 70.00 
ine” Bowe waaay 16,00 22.50 .«.... MRE. 4NWka <ewene esas 23.64 UO go ok oe SS ie 58.38 ORS ceeca eee 
MOU atasonss 12a aek “ eacioeeks CRM wank ane 2. 
Boards, S1S or S2S : sic: piel a mates eet. cae 
No. 1, U26 to 12”. ..... cece ceces eects covce 61.25 53.25 ..... «eons CE WN BO tbae excuse acced .guRqeesoeee , Gumbel wceepk ~eened 40.00 
SOR Wee ERA Ml ce. cc kys aacck, cheie eoheme |. Gale sede) ents 40.98 Wd fia ce oak ea Waeeey aan CNM ae \uaner 40.00 
Other lengths. 45.00 44.00 55.75 48.30 45.75 54.00 ..... 42.00 a aah ita as aeons caren casaes OPO ices satan, See 
1x10”, 14 and 16’... ..... 1... seeds oaoee yp ee 42.64 Wc DS RGU, on os raeenc, ctaus | jeacan wader 29.50 29.50 ..... 27.25 
Other lengths oe 69 ‘* 81 58.00 48.75 i BORE cos 4OGR 0 Noe S09": ONG ICRC EOP cc gctee ose cr, cays A acac “eet tata 
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Alexandria, Birmingh p rai i i irmi : 
eg —_ — ee = ae Alexandria, Birmingham, Hattiesburg, Kansas City, 
se . ; t. ot. et. ict. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
9 16 9 16 9 16 9 16 9 16 9 16 9 16 9 
Car Sills i 
S4s, SaE&s, is 8” & under, 20’ & und. unercwae: 40.00 
it ; » 20’ psec ee cece ceeee tence teens HO. ata winle” “nee 
Up to 9” Ob SRO cee ric over, 20" i a ae Se ee 
Up to 10”, 34 to 86’... 6... ccc e weer 50.00 57.50 60.00 ..... 51.75 sududbinadn Omer eT Cette 44.00 Serra rteanrETe 
pe: 5 ar re Rr? ne Gee) ee) eee ee Stringers Dyck, eee os ae 
SE SE 8.5 SAS *. Gaede. .Saewe seeale 2 : 
"38 ly A cca ens inane eae “—r ates ‘sant Sq.E., see. CATS SRS Seog 9 ARRON EP SEG ) See CERES Da eee 60.00 
ee wae, 84 * 38" teh knee ator aaa Seees tate: a4 WES a pak ack, Ce Jeane. ELEN eee EOey Rubee casee stented 66.00 
Wc sassw ieee Maes. ake. neces Se ee eenaneiteas 
ts Wo. 2 DGG. ccc ce —— owas « eerie oh BO GETG 205% wevas 
Jacksonville, Fla., Oct. 18.—Following is a re- 
— F Sie ted We te ee | ken Finish Pre Laos For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
5 See 0 a Ee Fare, SSI RS RATS SVS AR wipe a-e 6a 8 wo ’' 
ay ry during the two weeks ended | Casing and base................ | eis ditions See Page 47 
Flooring Ceiling 
Week Week | %x4” No. 2 & b eer 7.5 
Boye ended ‘ N e. argeel Dee eet, 37:50 pete NORTHERN PINE 
ct.16 Oct. 9 Tee heal a ae i 
1x4 B&better ................ $62.75 $62.23 ate and Shiplap, No. 1 Sune, Oct. 20.—The northern pine market 
NO. 2 COMMON ... . 6.6000 49.13 49.63 1x .. and BD Ginaleiersiotew 24.50 20.50 te ean as ae eats na ae a 
No, 2 common .......... <5.43 EE” apemetinesckceciommiapet 30.00 20.0 altho these have now been pretty well cleaned up 
nih Dog _elleceanepeptets oes ee foe. aSereL ers —still keeping pace with production, which con- 
6/4x3 ae ee eee 85:00 neon, No. 1 S@E tinues to be limited on account of the difficult 
1x3 Bébett Sere 68.00 ee AP BE hina cece 9s 21.5 18.50 | of securing woods labor. Stocks are low pe 
No. 1 common RON. 51.36 p71 Plank and Small Timbers much broken, and as current business is slow, 
No. 3 common 112.212!!! 2... i800 | 4X,4”, 12 to 16’ S48 28.50 21 Gis Uk tee ee te ees ae 
nse Beg SE wee ee, EO ee eee ee Re 
Ge 8 ee tenes ee in ; i A replenish them in preparation for the spring 
eee , mbers, 32’ and Under season, which is expected to bring forth a very 
telat. 9 wooo | O70" SAS verses SRAnniariactnantt 29.00 26.00 | /rge volume of business. 
No. 1 common .......... 58.00 : 
0, 2 common :......... me ee THERN PINE 
ex3% nae 48:00 50.00 NORT P ag ie Ueeinn mamas aes, ten tines af oe 
0. oy ee 48. x anaes see a aa 
ita, 3 ard pita Pe = po a Oct. 18.—The following are the | orders are for single cars of mixed stock. Re- 
oR Ye plpeeeeearicons: 700 & prices on northern pine: ceipt of belated cement supplies has revived 
%ex8% Babetter ..... . sip uarensunsse 45.00 47.50 Common Boards, Rough local demand in places. The tendency is, how- 
No. I common’ +.......1. 40.00 38.00 ; : ; eh _ retailers to eke out present supplies 
. 4 —" 16’ 18° 20° s much as possible until the higher priced lum- 
Siding 0. 1, ge $68 $71 $75 $75 $75 $78 $83 | ber is disposed of, before inventory time. Line 
1x6 Bé&better novelty......... 64.00 5 12” iebire 18 a3 rt ts mek ee Oe ee 
gg ee Rey RRR gaa No. 2 eeeeeee s = = : 85 90 95 | yard to yard in order to clean it up. Low grade 
No. 2 common novelty. . sos BCLS 31.79 AOR cece 58 60 66 6 So oe | eS ee ees, et Oe & toe 
B&better bevel elo. acs 24.00 Re 6 69 77 «(7 % ‘ts | Provement in the call for upper grades from the 
No. 1 common bevels 222 wieee 31.00 3” 44 46 50 50 50 52 52 ao trade in the East. Prices are holding 
%x6 No. 1 common square edge..... 37.00 47 83 ee tie 
No. 2 common square edge E200 | Seeas No. 4, 8” “a ” ee ae 
Rn § ches ae 13.66 ‘ ae $45; 10” A. L., $46; 12” A. L., $47. New York, Oct. 19.—While prices are well 
ao Plain Shiplap or D&M ‘ —— — — — snap usual at this 
ie | poe a / , me of year. ere is a fair inquiry, but buy- 
1x6 No. 2 common .......... 29.41 33.00 No. 1, 8°....$78.50 $7650 tio 36 an $82.50 ers are slow in placing business. Retailers ex- 
sieves 10". -7'"79°50 “81:50 °79.6 84:50 °89. pect a light demand during the winter, and 
12°°7°' 9160 9160 S860 Sree art] while extreme conservatism exists, shortage of 
tien... No. 2, 8”.... 65.50 67.50 65.50 68.50 73°50 desirable stock at mill points assists in a strong 
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EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 20.—The whole market con- 
tinues dull, with the tone generally rather weak. 
Dimension base is firm at $60; other prices re- 
main: 9-inch, $61; 10-inch, $62; 12-inch, $64. 
Random is dull and weak. The 2x6 to 2x8, 
Maine, is sold for $46 to $48, and Provincial for 
less; 2x8, $51 to $52, 2x10, $54 to $56; 2x12, $56 
to $58 and has been sold for $54 and $55. De- 
mand for boards is positively dull. Covering 
boards command $48, and no more; matched sell 


at $58. 
WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 18.—The season has 
been favorable for use of white cedar products, 
and the pole trade shows up well, but post de- 
mand is quiet again. There was a brief period 
of buying activity, but apparently retailers now 
feel they have stock enough to care for their 
fall trade. Warm weather encourages fencing 
but there does not seem to be any unusual 
amount of this work going on. Post prices are 
off somewhat, but poles are firm. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Oct. 20.—There are more inquiries for 
hardwoods in circulation than during any other 
time for the last few months, but whether these 
will materialize into business at this time or not 
is problematical. Many buyers are now offering 
or suggesting contracts for hardwood lumber 
for future delivery, at present prices, but it 
is said that the mills almost always refuse to 
accept any such contracts. It is claimed tpat 
the mills during the last few months have had 
a great number of sad experiences as a result 
of consumers not hesitating to cancel their 
orders whenever lower prices could be obtained, 
and that for that reason, if for no other, the 
mills dislike to give the buyers such an advan- 
tage as they now ask, by selling lumber for 
future delivery at a time when prices in very 
many cases are at if not below the cost of pro- 
duction and when an upward turn of the mar- 
ket appears to be so near at hand. Aside from 
this situation, there is no feature in the hard- 
wood market deserving of note. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 18.—Dull trade for 
most factories using hardwood is reflected in 
their buying of material. There is little doing 
and the small stocks of northern hardwood on 
hand seem likely to be adequate until there is 
new lumber. Prices are rather soft and show 
some range. 





Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 19.—There still is little 
in the hardwood market to encourage the mills. 
Most of those in the market want orders badly 
enough to make prices to get them. Further 
reductions were showing in several woods ky 
lists put out here last week, notably in gum, 
oak and elm. Thirty dollars was cut off the 
list on 4/4 FAS red gum, making the list $115, 
and No. 1 common was cut $10. Plain oak 4/4 
FAS also was cut $30 and is now listed at $115. 
Quartered white is cut to $230 for 4/4 and quar- 
tered red to $155. While other woods are un- 
changed on the list many of the items are soft. 
Common stuff is in better demand than uppers 
and there is some improvement reported in the 
inquiry for the cheap grades. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 18.—There is hardly any 
change in hardwood demand, and prices, if any- 
thing, are lower. Elm is considerably off, as 
is maple. Sap gum also is being offered freely. 
Reports from the mills tell of further shut- 
downs. 





New Orleans, La., Oct. 18.—The market con- 
tinues dull and curtailment of production is re- 
ported to be on the increase. Some inquiries are 
afloat but they seldom develop into business. 
Optimistic operators hope for an improved 
domestic call after election. Prices continue 
rather weak. Car supply is slightly improved. 


Alexandria, La., Oct. 19.—The scarcity of 
orders is still the main feature in the hardwood 
trade. The mills in this section are not in- 
clined to force the market and are accordingly 
cutting production. The export demand, while 
not yet a market factor, is increasing slowly 
but steadily, and may yet affect prices. Labor 
is in good supply and car supply is sufficient to 
meet the demand. 


Ashland, Ky., Oct. 18.—The whole hardwood 
market continues very dull, with some manu- 
facturers accepting very low prices in order to 
secure business. No orders of any size are be- 
ing placed in this territory. 








Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 20.—The hardwood yards 
_ all find business quiet, with the market showing 
much uncertainty, Mis have a good deal of 
stock on hand in some cases, which they are 


anxious to dispose of, and this is causing a good 


many concessions to be made. 


New York, Oct. 19.—Business is quiet, with a 
decided lack of stability in prices. The tendency 
to decrease retail prices has the effect of cur- 
tailing operations in many consuming factories. 
A fair supply is noted at most manufacturing 
points, and with buyers restricting their pur- 
chases to current requirements there is plenty 
of stock available, resulting in a more favor- 
able price for immediate business. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, ~ Oct. t. 18.—The market for 
hardwoods is dull and the demand is very light. 
Prices are lower in most woods tho they are 
reaching levels where many dealers are not 
considering business. The trade believes that 
the bottom has about been reached, as mills 
are closing down. Inquiries are beginning to 
pick up. 


Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 18.—Quietude character- 
izes the hardwood trade. Buying is iimited 
strictly to present needs. Retailers are the best 
customers as their stocks are low. Dealers 
buy in small lots as they are loath to increase 
stocks. Little business is coming from furni- 
ture and automobile factories. Implement fac- 
tories are buying to a certain extent and box 
factories are probably the best customers. As 
a result high grade poplar stocks are scarce. 
Basswood for box purposes is also quite scarce. 
Building operations are not very active. Prices 
show a rather wide range. Quartered and 
plain oak are both in fair demand at former 
levels. Poplar is steady. Chestnut is weaker. 
Ash and basswood are moving fairly well. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 18.—The deciine in the 
quotations continues and buyers are disposed 
to hold back as much as ever. This lowering 
of prices, however, may be expected to werk its 
own remedy, since it is already resulting in 
curtailed production. Very pronounced quiet is 
to be reported in the foreign business. Shippers 
are strongly advised against forwarding any 
stocks on consignment. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 20.—Business is dull. Con- 
sumers buy only when they absolutely must. 
Prices are lower and concessions are being freely 
made. Quotations show a great variety. Prices 
are: FAS quartered oak, white, inch, $255 to 
$265; plain white oak, $155 to $165; basswood, 
$130 to $140; beech, $125 to $130; red birch, $180 
to $190; birch, sap, $160 to $170; maple, $145 
to $150. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 19.—There has been no 
material reduction in prices on hardwoods in 
the last ten days. Hardwood blocking material 
has advanced somewhat lately, especially the 


larger sizes. 
POPLAR 


Ashland, Ky., Oct. 18.—No change of conse- 
quence occurred in the poplar market during 
last week. Inquiries for common and better are 
quite plentiful but little business is being placed, 
owing to the fact that mills in this section refuse 
to make concessions sufficiently large to produce 


business. 
HEMLOCK 


New York, Oct. 19. 
unusually quiet for fall. Suburban retailers are 
receiving a limited amount of business, but it has 
been a long while since the hemlock market was 
so inactive as today. Mill stocks are in fair 
supply and in strong hands. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 20—The hemlock market 
is quiet, with much competition coming from 
other woods, which has the effect of keeping 
prices down. The base price on western hem- 
lock is $50, tho there is little stability in quo- 
tations. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Oct. 18.—While 
reduced prices have prevailed for several 
weeks, buying is so slow that dealers are not 
attempting to offer further reductions to get 
business, believing that they would not tend 
to secure more business. 








Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 18.—The hemlock mar- 
ket is dull, little business being booked or 


shipped. The trade is waiting patiently for a 
better day. The trend of prices is indefinite, 
tho in cases of actual business concessions can 
be obtained. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 20.—Lack of building and 
weakness of roofers besides other factors keep 
the hemlock market in bad shape. The eastern 
chipped 10 to 16 feet, are offered freely at $48 
without attracting interest, and yet some de- 
mand $50. Random boards sell at the top for 
$44 and there are offerings at less. 
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Shingles 


Premiums and Ordinary Grades 


About two-thirds of all the 
shingles made in the United 
States are Western Red Cedar— 
a pretty good sign that Red 
Cedar is also a winner for 


Bevel Siding 


In addition to Red Cedar, we also 
invite your orders for Douglas 
Fir Finish, Western Spruce and 
Western Hemlock yard and fac- 
tory stock. 


J-E-MORRIS-LUMBER-CO- 
EpiacremnesSopeche ctNelapiber: 


SEATTLE. WASH. 


J.E.MORRIS MILL COMPANY 
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Established 1891 


Carstens & _Earles 


(INCORPORATED) 
Pioneer Shippers of 


Douglas Fir (Oregon Pine) 
Western Spruce 
Western Hemlock 
Red Cedar 

Spars—Timbers-— 

Lumber all Grades 

Box Shooks 

Red Cedar Shingles 


always in transit. 


Wire Our Expense. 


Seattle, Washington 
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’ Fir, Hemlock, Cedar 


Straight one + re They Make 
John D. Collins whiteBids. Friends. 
| Seat Wah. Lumber Co. sd 


Try Our 
Of Unsurpassed Quality 
We're mighty proud of our ne | 

flooring, drop siding, ceiling, dimen- | 

sion, umber; Hemlock boards, vahip. | 

lap; CedarSidingand"Rite-Grade” || CLEARS 
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‘BUNGALOW HOMES” 


Our new book of 
144 PAGES, 109 
DESIGNS, 
of the most pop- 
ular and attrac- 
4 tive houses and 
bungalows. 
We also furnish 
complete work- 
ing plans, speci- 
fications, lum- 
B ber and mill 
bills. 
Our plan service for lumbermen is the most 
complete, serviceable and inexpensive of any 
yet offered. 
Send $1.00 today for “BUNGALOW HOMES,” 
and if you are not entirely satisfied, you may 
return the book and your money will be 
promptly refunded. 


L. F. GARLINGHOUSE, 


6th and Jackson Streets, TOPEKA, KAN. 




















We Have For Sale 


Oregon 
White Pine 


Rough 


Prices on Request. 


‘Y. J. Campbell Lumber Co., Ltd., wisconsin 











INLAND EMPIRE 








- 
Eastern 
Buyers 


looking for values in 


Western 


White Pine 


will do well to inves- 
tigate our products. 


Te Polleys 


N. P. and 
Milwaukee 
1 Shipments. 


Lumber 

Company 
Missoula, Mont. 

Gen. Offices and Mills. 








CHEEINS = Axe-Split from 


rot resisting 


Western Red Cedar 


Bosts 


Nationally Advertised. Quality Guaranteed. 


Write for prices. 


E.T. Chapin Co., Seogane wast 











Richards-Wales Lumber Co. 


Factory and Yard Stocks 
6/4 Western Pine Box Lumber 


SPOKANE WASHINGTON 























An interesting exposition 


The Cost of Growing Timber 32,interestine exv0 
By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 19.—Most of the northern 
manufacturers of hemlock, also the southern 
producers, have cut their prices somewhat 
within the last ten days, Pittsburgh whole- 
salers report. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Oct. 20.—There has been no change 
in the Douglas fir market, which remains in- 
active and weak. Retailers refuse to buy except 
for absolute necessities, and say they will make 
no purchases before inventories have been com- 
pleted. After that time there is bound to be 
a rush on their part for spring stocks, as their 
present supplies are low and will decrease still 
further between now and the completion of the 
inventories, and the effect this prospective rush 
will have on the market and on prices can 
hardly be anything else but a decided firming up. 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 16.—A report from the fir 
mills shows that about 12 percent of all opera- 
tions, association and non association, have shut 
down. Production for the week ending Oct. 9 
at 121 association mills was 70,238,673 feet, or 
17.44 percent of normal. The inclination of 
manufacturers generally is to hold their or- 
ganizations intact, if possible, until the market 
stabilizes. Labor is plentiful, and increasingly 
efficient under the stress of competitive con- 
ditions now being created. 


Portland, Ore., Oct. 16.—There is not a great 
volume of business as yet and those who pre- 
dicted it for the middle of this month have 
made amendments to the effect that the im- 
provement will come with the first of next 
month. They say there are unmistakable signs 
of the bottom having been reached and insist 
that he who buys now buys wisely. Quotations 
today are about as follows: List on boards, $1 
and $2 off on dimension; $8 to $10 over on slash 
uppers; $12 and $13 over on vertical grain No. 2 
and $18 over on No. 1. The spruce market is 
trailing along in the same groove as fir. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 19.—The fir market is 
showing a better tone and some of the mills 
represented here last week moved up their prices 
on several items. Demand is reported to be 
somewhat better and promises a continued im- 
provement, Railroad business is continuing in 
good volume and the roads are likely to be fairly 
good buyers for some time. The country trade 
has picked up quite a bit. The reduction in 
the number of transit cars recently has been a 
steadying influence. Casing and base are back 
to $25 over; finish and tank stock to $20 over. 
Dimension sells up around $2 over; boards $4 
over and timbers $5 over. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 20.—Business is almost ai 
a standstill. Yet prices are very attractive. 
The market is most unsettled. Prices are: 
Flooring, vertical grain 1x4, No. 1, $83 to $84; 
No. 2, $80 to $81; partition, No. 2 clear, %x3%, 
$66 to $67. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Oct. 20.—The western pines market 
remains without change. The recent price re- 
ductions on the part of several of the Inland 
Empire mills has not as yet caused a renewal 
of interest in the market, which continues to be 
lethargic in this territory. 


Spokane, Wash., Oct. 16—The market has 
continued weak, little business coming in for the 
last seven days, altho the hope is held out that 
the freight rates may yet be readjusted to put 
western pine on an equal basis with lumber from 
the South. 


Portland, Ore., Oct. 16.—The demand for west- 
ern pine continues light but no changes in 
quotations were noted during the week. Many 
of the mills have curtailed their output and it 
is expected that advancing prices will be noted 
as soon as stock begins to move again. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 19.—There is only a fair 
demand here for western pine stock. California 
prices are high, but Idaho and Inland Empire 
stock is not so firmly held, in fact some prices 
are quite soft. There is not a large supply of 
uppers available but plenty of common is offered. 
Sales managers profess to see a little improve- 
ment in sight. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct 20.—But little demand 
prevails for the California pines at present and 
stocks in some grades are showing an increase, 
tho good sugar pine is scarce and strong. 
Wholesalers do not expect that business will 
be anywhere near as good as usual during the 
remainder of the year, unless the building. out- 


look improves soon, tho they feel that next 
spring will be more active. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Oct 20.—There has been no change 
in the local redwood market. Demand remains 
very restricted, with practically no call from 
retail yards and a very limited one from indus- 
trial sources. Prices nevertheless are firm, on 
account of the strong position of the mills. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 19.—Demand here re- 
mains light, Some buyers have been on the 
lookout for specials, but offerings in that line 
are few and far between. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Oct. 19.—Extreme conservatism 
prevails and prices are very irregular. Buyers 
are unwilling to consider most attractive quota- 
tions, and some of the larger producers are 
practically withholding their output from im- 
mediate sale. Local retailers are well supplied, 
and with building backward, little activity is 
expected until after election. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 20.—More weakness has 
been developing in the North Carolina pine mar- 
ket and discourages buying. Six-inch roofers 
are being offered here at about $37, or at least 
$1 less than a week ago. Even lower prices are 
heard, but where such prevail it is because 
somebody has been caught with stock threatened 
with demurrage. The demand is not showing 
any improvement. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 20.—The market is very 
weak and dull and shows no improvement. Roof- 
ers continue weak. The 6-inch sell here for $39 
and the 8-inch for $40, and even lower prices 
have been offered. For rough edge there are 
a variety of prices and little demand. It can 
be bought for $88, under 12 inches. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 18.—Decided quiet pre- 
vails in the North Carolina pine trade here. 
The demand from both the box makers and the 
builders has let up to a very appreciable ex- 
tent, and quotations are being revised. More or 
less pressure is in evidence among producers, 
tho many of them declare that they will hold on 
to their stocks rather than sacrifice them. Some 
confidence is expressed that a reaction will set 
in, under the influence of the curtailed produc- 
tion and the resumption of buying. No further 
heavy additions have been made to the stocks 
held here, The situation can not be regarded 
as encouraging. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Oct. 20.—The southern pine trade 
in this territory remains inactive. However, dis- 
tributers report a larger volume on inquiries, 
chiefly from the country yards, and greater 
interest in the market than lately, and it is 
expected that a gradual improvement will soon 
set in. Many of the mills advise their local rep- 
resentatives that trade in other sections has 
been looking up during the last week or ten 
days, and instruct them hereafter to adhere 
more strictly to price lists and to make no con- 
cessions on items other than those which the 
stock lists show to have accumulated. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 19.—Some little im- 
provement in demand is reported, with quota- 
tions showing smaller variations. There are 
fewer transits offered and this has tended to 
steady the market. There is not much of an 
industrial demand and railroads are still rather 
sparing with their orders. City trade also is 
light, the country demand making up the bulk 
of the business. The quantity of lumber moving 
is still rather small. Prices quoted here this 
week are $95 for B&better heart rift flooring; 
$42 for No. 1 common flat flooring; $23.50 for 
roofers; $63 for finish; $36.50 for boards; $27.50 
for dimension and $44 for timbers. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 18.—Southern pine prices 
show further declines. There is no buying, due 
to the feeling that perhaps there will be further 
declines. Dealers insist on holding off, altho 
stocks are rather low. 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 18.—Reports indicate 
a slight gain in bookings and shipments, with a 
correspondingly slight slump in cut, but the 
changes are insignificant. The market con- 
tinues to mark time, with demand abnormally 
quiet and prices still a little weak in spots. Re- 
ports indicate a slight improvement in car sup- 
ply, tho there are still complaints. Manufac- 
turing costs and selling prices are said to be- 
approaching so closely to a parity that there: 
is general talk of shut downs. 
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Baltimore, Md., Oct. 18.—Buyers are holding 
purchases down to the lowest possible limits. 
This policy has resulted in a further reduction 
of local stocks. There is a disposition to cur- 
tail the output or even to shut mills down alto- 
gether until an improvement sets in. The re- 
quirements here, however, are very small, and 
nothing like a sharp recovery is to be looked 
for under the prevailing circumstances. 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 20.—There is hardly any 
demand and very little inquiry. There has 
been quite a drop in flooring prices, but this 
has not operated to improve trade. Prices are: 
Flooring, A rift, $110 to $115; B rift, $97.50 to 
$109; C rift, $91 to $99; B&better flat, $75 to 
$81; partition, B&better, %x3%4, $78.50 to $82. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. ~ 20.—The southern pine 
market shows no improvement in tone and a 
good many transit cars are being offered, so that 
few mill orders are being placed. Retailers are 
either holding off or are accepting offers at 
reduced figures, and thus they are often enabled 
to obtain bargains. Most retail yards are said 
to be carrying a fair amount of stock. 


New York, Oct. 19.—Demand is at a standstill 
and wholesalers are practically unanimous in 
expecting a dull fall trade. Transit cars are 
more plentiful, and buyers in need of stock for 
immediate requirements find attractive prices. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 18—The southern pine 
market is more or less demoralized. Demand 
is light and the tendency of prices is to work 
lower, tho quotations cover a wider range than 
usual due to the fact that both buyers and 
sellers are feeling out the market in an attempt 
to sense the future trend. Little business is 
expected during the remainder of the fall. 


Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 18—Demand for southern 
pine is not large. The whole market shows 
weakness and prices have declined. Quotations 
vary $10 to $20 on certain items. Retail stocks 
are not large and dealers are buying for present 
needs only. Shipments are coming out fairly 
well but some car shortage is appearing. Build- 
ing has been rather slow and there are no im- 
mediate prospects for improvement. Transit 
ears are still numerous. Dimension is strong 
and No. 2 boards also sell fairly well. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 19.—Southern pine items 
which are showing weakness here now are 2-inch 
dimension, boards and shed stock such as floor- 
ing, siding, ceiling, etc. Timbers and railroad 
material show no sign of weakening. In fact, 
most of the mills have orders ahead for this 
class of stock which will keep them going for 


several months. 
CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 18.—Another feature- 
less week is reported, demands ruling consider- 
ably below normal for the season, but main- 
taining about the same proportions as in recent 
weeks. Prices continue very steady. One or 
two of the mills in the Louisiana belt have closed 
down, a little ahead of the usual time, for re- 
pairs, so that production in this territory is 
somewhat reduced. Car supply is fair. Mill 
stocks are still subnormal as to volume and 
broken in assortment. 


Chicago, Oct. 20.—There is nothing new to 
relate in regard to the local trade in cypress, 
business still being considerably restricted by 
the absence of both retail and industrial de- 
mand. Deliveries appear easier to effect, indi- 
cating an improvement at mills both as to stocks 
and car supply, but prices remain very firm at 
their old level. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 19.—The cypress mills 
are able to hold firmly to their lists and still 
get a fair business. Demand for commons is 
said to be especially good. There is little city 
demand but country yards continue buying mixed 
cars in good numbers. Mill stocks are hardly 
half of normal in most cases and apparently 
the situation is such with the cypress mills that 
changes in their lists are a long way off. 


Alexandria, La., Oct. 19.—Cypress production 
continues, with little attempt at curtailment, 
but the demand is not really great. There is so 
little cypress left that the mills feel they can con- 
tinue to operate and pile up any surplus lumber 
on their yards without fear of overproduction. 
Prices are steady in spite of small demand. 
Cars are plentiful. 


New York, Oct. 19.—Wholesalers report limited 
business. Stocks at mill points are apparently 
accumulating only slowly, so that prices remain 
fairly stable. Builders are far from busy, and 


manufacturers may have’ difficulty in maintain- 
ing existing quotations unless there is some im- 
provement in demand. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 20.—The demand for cy- 
press is small and confined to mixed car orders, 
as buyers see little prospect for early improve- 
ment in the building line. Stocks here are fairly 
good and large enough for most needs for the 
near future. Prices are being maintained firmly. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 20.—The market has stead- 
ied up a bit at the new quotations, which them- 
selves exhibit roughly a $5 or $6 range. There 
is little demand even from manufacturers. The 
ear shortage continues a cause of trouble. 
Prices are: FAS, 4/4, $140 to $145; 8/4, $155 to 
$160; selects, 4/4, $129 to $135; 8/4, $144 to $150; 
shop, 4/4, $94 to $100; 8/4, $115 to $120. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 18.—Tho the inquiry for 
cypress has narrowed, the millmen maintain 
confidence in their ability to realize the prices 
they feel the lumber should bring. With the re- 
quirements of the builders very limited, the 
movement is small; but there is no real pres- 
sure upon the market beyond the circumstance 
that sellers show considerable activity in cir- 
culating stock lists. The local holdings are very 
small, and nothing is being done to make ma- 
terial additions. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 18.—Activity in cypress 
is materially less than it was in the previous 
month, but there is still a fair business reported. 
Prices have lost ground since September, but 
they appear to have reached bottom. The ex- 
port business has fallen off. Country demand 
has been disappointing. 


Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 18.—While there is a 
smaller demand for cypress, prices have not de- 
clined as much as in some other varieties, be- 
cause of reduced dry stocks. This factor has 
tended to stabilize the market. Rural dealers 
are the best customers, as farm demand is still 
fairly good. Shipments are coming out fairly 
promptly. Retail stocks are not large. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Oct. 20.—The shingle market remains 
very weak. Red cedar shingles this week were 
quoted as follows, Chicago basis: Clears, $4.81; 
stars, $3.97. Transit cars are very few, as the 
mills are taking no chances of incurring heavy 
storage charges. Coast stocks are reported to 
be heavy. Sixty percent of the mills are closed 
down on account of the poor market conditions 
which has resulted in this accumulation, and 
if there is not a distinct improvement by Nov. 
1, it is believed that practically all of them will 
shut down—and an improvement by that time 
is nowhere expected. Demand for lath also 
is very poor, and they bring the following 
prices: No. 1 fir, $9, Chicago basis; No. 2 fir, 
$7.50; No. 1 spruce, $10; No. 2 spruce, $8. 50; No. 
1 pine, $11.50; No. 2-pine, $9.50. 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 16.—The red cedar shingle 
market is lifeless and featureless, with 60 percent 
of the American mills and 50 perecent of the 
Canadian mills shut down. Curtailment of pro- 
duction has failed to exercise the usual bracing 
effect, for the obvious reason that there is not 
a 40 percent demand for the product. Shingle 
logs are apparently on a $25 base, but actual 
sales are considerably lower, at $18 to $20 for 
good stock, and a few sales of off grade material 
as low as $15. There is reported to be an ac- 
cumulation of cedar in salt water, and some of 
it must be marketed at an early date to head 
off deterioration. Quotations: 


Stand- Standard 
ard M Square Rite-Grade 
Extra clears.. 3.50@4.00 3.15@3.25 3.30@3.60 
Extra stars ..$3.25@3.50 $3.00@3.10 $3.10@3.20 
Practically the only shingle mills now opera- 
ting on this side of the International boundary 
are the codperative concerns in which the own- 
ers aim to make their wages day by day, and 
the combination plants which turn out red cedar 
siding as well as shingles. 


Portland, Ore., Oct. 16.—There seems to be no 
demand worth speaking of for red cedar shingles 
and nearly every mill in the Columbia River 
district has ceased cutting. The plants will 
remain idle until it is possible to buy logs at 
prices asked by the loggers, which means $25. 
One or two rafts recently sold for $22 but with 
shingles down to something like $3 the manu- 
facturers would have to get logs at $13.75, or 
thereabouts. 
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Stenciled in 
Farmers Minds 


Years of advertising in the biggest and 
best farm papers has impressed the O.K. 
trade-mark in the minds of thousands 
and thousands of farmers. Many years 
of successful use have given them a won- 
derfully fine reputation. 


(4 Products 


include Sun-Lite Windows 
for hog houses, Cupolas 
for barns and dairy houses, 
Self-Feeders for hogs, 
Non-Freezable, Sanitary 
Stock and Poultry Water- 
ers, etc. They are all ab- 
solute necessities in the 
raising of thrifty farm 
animals. And necessities 
are easy to sell. 


Best to Use 


By providing plenty of 
fresh air, sunshine and 
pure, clean water they 
pay big dividends in 
the improved health - 
and —_ growth of cause the demand has 
live stoc! already been created. 


Tie Up to the Line that Has Made Good. 


Our sales have increased over 2000 per cent in 
about six years. Our dealers’ sales have in- 
creased in proportion. The only disappointed 
dealers are those who neglect to take on the 


Best to Sell 


because satisfactory 
service goes with each 
purchase — because 
every one sold helps 
to sell another — 


line and who are now seeing their competitors 
making good with it. 


Write for successful Selling Plan. 
Get full particulars and terms to dealers, 


Phillip Bernard 
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@€6.uS Pat.ors 


A Time-Tested Logging Rope 


The use of HERCULES (Red Strand) 
Wire Rope for logging is not an ex- 
periment, for it has been successfully 
used for such work ever since logs have 
been handled with steam machinery. 


Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


New York Chicago Denver San Francisco 











Carpenter 


Aprons 
and 


Caps 


With your ad. 
\ Large publicity at 
aa low cost. 
| Best medium for 
your line. 


Pleases Your Trade 


Co-operate with your 
dealers dividing the 
cost. 

Let us explain how 
you both benefit and 
quote price on quan- 
tity desired. 


Lewald & Co., *csickee ** 


CHICAGO 
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Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 18.—Declining prices 
for transit stock do not seem to have produced 
much new business. Retail yard buyers are 
not much tempted by single car offerings, but 
appear ready to hook up on contracts for ship- 
ments from the mills in good quantity, as a 
guaranty of spring supplies. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 19.—A decline in the 
supply of transit cars and a slightly better de- 
mand have brought a firmer tone to the shingle 
market. Between 60 and 75 percent of the 
mills are closed down. Clears are much more 
easily had than stars. Quotations have ranged 
up to $2.40 for stars, $3.75 for clears and $4.75 
for XXXXX Canadians. There is a slightly 
better demand for siding, buyers showing a 
preference for mixed cars. Lath prices have 
dropped to $5 for southern pine and fir is being 


sold on the same basis. Cypress lath still are 
high and there-is only limited call for them. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 18.—The shingle market 
continues dull. Clears are bringing $3.40 and 
stars, $3. (Pacific coast base). 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 18.—Quiet demand for 
both items is noted, but the week registered a 
slightly better run of orders for shingles in both 
mixed and straight cars. It does not appear 
that there has been any improvement in the 
call for lath and pine lath have sold as low as $5. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 20—The shingle market had 
another decline last week. Extra clears are 
quoted at $5.47 and stars at $5. Mill advices are 
that if prices are not satisfactory customers are 
requested to make offers. 








tion by borers. 


incidently many dollars. 


UMBERMEN there never was greater occasion for 
conservation in your industry than the present. 


Logs should be protected against destruc- 


Timber seasoning on sticks from attacks by 
the Powder Post Beetle. 


This can be done at small cost, by an application of “CRE WOOD” 
—a wood creosote oil, it will save your lumber, and - 
Write us for particulars. samples and prices. 


Forest Products Laboratories prodncts Chonical Co. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


of the Forest 








Leading, 


ere of Cinci inali 


a depend able 
Lumber Market 





Plain and Qtd. 
Red and White 


OAK 


Even Color and other 

Soft Texture Hardwoods 
MADE OAK 
RIGHT FLOORING 


Prompt Shipment. 


The Mowbray & Robinson Co., Inc. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


60,000" Daily Mills: Greensboro, Ga. 


GEORGIA 
SHORT-LEAF YELLOW PINE 
Flooring Boards Dimension Small Timbers 


The John Rempe Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers CINCINNATI, O. 





DISTRIBUTING EXPERTS IN 
West Virginia Hardwoods 


and Southern 


J. C. West Lumber Co. 


2413 Union Central Building 





The Hay Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of Poplar 
Hardwood Lumber _ Bevel Siding 


P. O. St. Bernard Sta., Cincinnati, O. 


Cherry Lumber Co. 


We manufacture on our own Band Mill 





Frank Haass Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Hardwoods 


Qtd. Oak, Black Walnut, Cherry 
Southern and 


West Virginia Hardwoods 
WEST COAST PRODUCTS 


D. H. Moul Lumber Co. 


Provident Bank’ Building 





J. W. Darling Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 


Cottonwood, Oak, Gum, La. Red Cypress 
Saw and Planing Mills: Baton Rouge, La. 


The Anchor Lumber Co. 
West. Va. Hardwoods 


All shipments direct from mill. 





The Cost of Growing Timber Sa in'ercsies sz70". 
ByR.S.KelloggandE. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 








Doran & Co., Manufacturers 


Railroad Cross- 
Shortleaf Y.P. O k Ties, Switch-Ties 
Dimension a and Timbers. 


Saw and Planing Mill, Jackson County, Ala. 
Main Office, Cincinnati. 








Boston, Mass., Oct. 20—There is a weak tone 
to the lath market and prophecies that prices 
are due for a big drop. The 1%-inch sell at 
$8.50 and the 15-inch at $10. There is almost 
no demand. Clapboards, spruce, are hardly on 
the market. Four-foot extras are offered at 
$120 and clears at $115. Furring is weak and 
in little demand. Those offering it, 2-inch, for 
$52 are having no business and those offering at 
$50 find buyers will pay no more. There is quite 
a lull in shingles, and they are weak. The reds 
are lower. Whites remain firm; extras, $8 to 
$8.75; clears, $7.50 to $8. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 18.—The demand for both 
commodities has narrowed to very small propor- 
tions. In view of this decrease the range of 
prices is maintained remarkably well, with H. 
B. Short cypress 6 by 20 heart shingles still 
being held at $28 and saps at $22. Lath also 
hold up quite well, tho the distribution leaves 
much to be desired. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Oct. 18.—Demand is 
light and prices show inclination to decline fur- 
ther. What buying is being done is widely 
distributed. 


Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 18.—Weakness charac- 
terizes the shingle market. Prices still remain 
low, altho no declines were registered during 
the week. Some buying on the part of dealers 
is reported, but for immediate needs only. Extra 
clears sell in the neighborhood of $5.50 and stars 
around $5. Receipts from the Coast are not 
large. The lath trade is quiet, and prices show 
considerable weakness. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 18.—There is nothing 
doing at present in the shingle and lath market. 
Building consumers are supplied for the re- 
mainder of the open season and yards are not 
buying. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 19.—No important change 
has appeared lately in the lath market here. 
No. 1 spruce and hemlock lath now bring ap- 
proximately $12.50 a thousand, delivered in 
Pittsburgh, and appear to be getting very scarce 
among the mills. Shingles are weak in the local 


market 
HYMENEAL 


CORNELIUS-DUVALL. The_ marriage of 
Miss Bianche Duvall, of Altoona, Pa., to Vern N. 
Cornelius, of St. Louis, took place on Oct. 20 at 
the home of the bride in the former city. Mr. 
Cornelius is secretary of the Cornelius Lumber 
Co. At the outbreak of the war he was superin- 
tendent of schools at St. Joseph, Mo., resigning 
to enter the service. He served with the 60th 
Coast Artillery, which was in France for about 
a year. On his discharge from the army he 
came to St: Louis to engage in the lumber busi- 
ness. After an eastern honeymoon trip, Mr. 
and Mrs. Cornelius will be at home in St. Louis. 





SHERWOOD-SYKES. Miss Ruth Amanda 
Sykes and Dr. Richard Hamilton Sherwood 
were married at the home of the bride in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., on Oct. 16, the ceremony being per- 
formed by the Rev. Ira T. Walker. The bride 
is the daughter of a well known lumberman, 
William L. Sykes, president of the Emporium 
Lumber Co., of Buffalo. The groom is connected 
with the Public Health Service in that city. 
Dr. and Mrs. Sherwood will be at home at 263 
Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, after Nov. 1. 





CALL-MADLER. A wedding of interest in 
lumber circles took place at Portland, Ore., on 
Oct. 7, when Harry L. Call and Mrs. Nell S. 
Madler were married at the First Congrega- 
tional Church of that city. The bride is a former 
resident of Oakland, Cal., and is a socially gifted 
and charming woman. Mr. Call is manager of 
the Goodridge-Call Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters at Great Falls, Mont., and a line of 
retail yards thru that section. The headquarters 
of the concern were formerly in Minneapolis, 
where Mr. Call is well and favorably known to 
a large circle of friends in and out of the lum- 
ber industry. The newly married couple visited 
at Seattle, Vancouver and Victoria for ten days 
Po returning to their future home in Great 

‘alls. 





ELIASON-DEAN. A _ pretty wedding took 
place in Germantown, Philadelphia, on Oct. 9, 
bia Miss Emilie - Dean was married to James 
Eliason, of J. T. and L. E. Eliason (Inc.), of 
Heweeee, Del. The bride and groom are spend- 
ing their honeymoon on an automobile tour. 





GIBSON-KINCER. Robert Gibson, a young 
— eereeee and lumberman of Whitesburg, 
Ky d Miss Nannie Kincer, daughter of Mrs. 
Blizabeth Kincer of that place were married on 
Oct. 16. They will make their home at May- 
king, Ky. 





WILSON-McGILTON. Announcement has 
been made of the engagement of John H. Wilson, 
of the Wilson Bros. Lumber Co., of Aberdeen, 


Wash., to Miss Addie McGilton. 
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impossible within the short time at their disposal. 
While there are a few mills closed down en- 
tirely, the larger plants are meeting the situation 
by reducing their running time to four or five days 
a week. While some of the mills have been selling 
their product at less than cost of manufacture, 
there has been no thought of reducing wages. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Oct. 18.—The new priority order issued by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and made effec- 
tive at midnight Oct. 10 is expected to force up 
the price of building materials in the Hast. The 
new order bars building materials and similar 
commodities from the free use of open cars and 
favors the transportation of coal westward. The 
order is regarded in New York at least as a dis- 
turbing one. Immediately the order became ef- 
fective, efforts were made in New York to get into 
touch with Senator William M, Calder, chairman 
of the Senate committee on reconstruction and 
production, which has been conducting an investi- 
gation of building conditions at the Pngineering 
Societies Building. He was urged to enter his 

~protest against such an order on the ground that 

it had an influence tending to nullify entirely his 
work and all other efforts to solve the housing 
shortage problems that have recently been brought 
to practical results. 

In the last week in August thirty-two dwellings 
and five apartments were recorded in city build- 
ing reports. For the first week in October 185 - 
dwellings were reported and eight apartments. . - 

State Engineer Williams suggests that the cos 
of lumber might be lowered if the State barge THE TROPICAL PAINT & OlL (0., CLEVELAND, 0. 
canal could be released from Federal control. 

Wholesalers admittedly view the market situa- 
tion with concern. Prevailing quotations still seem 
high to some buyers, notwithstanding the deflation 
of substantially 25 percent or more. The lack 
of uniformity or stability in prices can not be 
denied, and some remarkably low prices are re- 
ported. Even these fail to stimulate buying. There 
is some comment that retail yards have not yet 
reflected the full wholesale drop in their prices to 
consumers, and that this has a deterring effect upon 
prospective home builders. Outside of the lumber 
business considerable conservatism exists in other 
building materials, not because of price uncertain- 
ties, but on account of a lack of supplies. It is 
especially noticeable in_cement and dealers here 
attribute a further decrease in supply to a recent 
ruling of the Interstate Commerce Commission in e 
the allotment of cars. While lumber is lower in 
price other building materials remain firm, and utters O 1] } oes 
with labor scarce and still able to demand the 
highest wages, house construction is not restricted 
altogether by the price of lumber. Some conserva- 
tive observers state that real activity can not 
develop before spring. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Oct. 18.—There has been no change of moment 
in the lumber trade here during the last week, the 
summary being that the wholesalers are all doing 
a little business, mostly at buyers’ prices, and the 
retailers are comfortably busy in retrospect, but 
feel that business is very bad because they are never 
sure whether or not tomorrow will bring its 
share of business. There seems to be a slfght 
improvement in the morale of the lumbermen, how- 
ever, and less dismal talk, 

It has been stated by a number of traveling men 
that they have never known yard stocks to pe so 


A. A. Cutter Co. 
low and with the mills that serve this territory 


Eau Claire, Wis. 
largely shut down, stocks at mills are low, so that a 


less than a normal demand would tighten up the 

market. Many dealers are realizing that they i 

argued for sales at replacement prices when the e 

market went up, and are now but giving back some 

of the surplus obtained then. A An Ounce of P revention 
The railroads and some of the larger industrials 

are buying for immediate needs, and indicate that 











Lessen your fire 
hazard with— 


TROPICAL 
Oil Resisting White 


Insurance underwriters recommend 
painting the timbers around machine- 
ry with Tropical Oil Resisting White. 
It catches and holds the oil and 
grease so that it does not soak in but 
can be wiped off easily. 

Write your name and address on this 
ad for prices and list of large users. 
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We have made them for 40 
years. We know what you 
want—comfort, long wear 
and absolute satisfaction. 


Send for catalogue now. 























they will need considerable between now and the P You know what ” — when lumber or 
first of the year. Some of them have actually rives damaged in transit—stock that won't 
placed good sized business in the last few days. sell, months of haggling over claims, etc. 
There have been some orders taken by the whole- When buying insist that 


salers that are for yard stocks, but most retailers 


are still buying for immediate needs or for replace- ALI 
ments to the low stock line. Planing mills, furni- STAR = — BUCKLES 


ture manufacturers, cabinet makers, and even the 


box makers are finding enough business to keep AND WIRE 

thet forces af work, but there is ttle ahead, and | ye used in tying every bundle of flooring, 
The housing situation is still serious, but has not ceiling, siding, pickets, veneer, etc., so that 

been brought to a crisis on account of the very the edges and ends will be properly pro- 

mild weather. Many builders are frankly planning tected and every stick held firmly in place. 


a lot of dwelling work for next spring, and some 
have recently bought. ground for improvement, but B AL] T B KL 

there is no prospect of any amount of work for C C e 
this fall or winter. There seems to be a feeling in 


financial circles here that the financing of building \ CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 
work in the spring will be comparatively easy, and 


\ 
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that is why the builders are preparing for work at 
that time. 

Some of the hardwoods can be moved in fair 
quantities by price concessions, and there are 
some orders of long- and shortleaf pine to, be had, 
but the strongest demand just now seems to be for 
hemlock and white pine. 

There will be a special meeting of the Lumber- 
men’s Exchange tomorrow, to consider some pro- 
posals looking to the organization’s buying a home 
of its own. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Oct. 19.—Several mills in sending out new 
southern pine lists last week notified their cus- 
tomers that the new prices were about as near 
rock bottom as the mills ceuld be expected to go, 
and that rather than do business at a loss they 
would close down or pile up stock until the mar- 
ket was ready to begin taking lumber at the prices 
offered. The sales manager for one large southern 
pine company said that in making its new list, 
which averages lower than the lists of some of the 
other mills, it based its prices on a stumpage 
valuation of only $5, when in fact the company 
had been offered $11. 

With these reductions in prices there is some 
complaint that retailers have not fully done their 
part in reviving the market for lumber, in that 
wholesalers have reduced their prices anywhere 
from 30 to 50 percent, while the retailers have 
gone hardly half that far. The argument of the 
manufacturers is. that the intending builder hear- 
ing of big drops in the wholesale price of lumber 
goes to the retailer and finds that lumber still is 
considerably above what he expects to pay, con- 
sidering present wholesale prices.. The result is, 
the wholesalers say, that building still is Tr 
held up. 

Apparently, however, a good many retailers fio. 
ure they ought to get rid of their high priced lum- 
ber before they make any further reductions. Here 
in Kansas City retail stocks are quite low and the 
yards do not buy anything they do not have to 
have, and then buy as little as possible. The same 





Lumberme N's 
Building Estimator 


A Short 
Cut to 
Figuring 
Building 
Costs 





Lumber Dealers welcome, this system that 
eliminates drudgery in figuring bills. 


A. W. Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 
developed this practical method for figuring 
building costs in actual practice and thoroly 
tested it out before it was finally printed in book 


~~ Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


The basic principle ef this book is new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall of a pong | of ordinary 
frame construction contains so many board feet of stud- 
ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath etc., for each square 
of surface. The approximate cost per square is, therefore, 
the same whether the building be large or small, and it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside walls to 
multiply the number of squares by the unit cost per square, 
The same principle of cost per sauare can he applied to 
floors, upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, etc., and 
thus ‘the total cost of the completed building may be 
arrived at by figuring the number of — and the unit 
cost per square in its component members. 


The book carries this idea out at all the geste s varia- 
tions 4 price of —" r per thousand feet. also 
useful in figuring barns. 


Bound in red leather, indexed, 
size 5% x82 inches, 148 pages, 
148 pages, price $6, postpaid. 
American Lumberman 
431 Sa Dearborn St.,. © CHICAGO, ILL. 











condition is reported from other towns in the 
Southwest. 

T. E. Flanders, salesman for the Missouri Lum- 
ber & Land Exchange Co., has been given charge 
of the Ohio territory of that company and will 
have his headquarters at Columbus. Mr. Flanders 
formerly was an inspector for the Southern Pine 
Association. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Oct. 18.—Everett G. Griggs, president St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co., was here a few hours last 
week on his way home from the Hast, and called 
on friends in the trade. 

John H. Queal, of the McCloud Lumber Co., 
McCloud, Calif., has been back here at his old home 
visiting friends. He formerly was one of the 
largest line-yard operators in the Northwest, but 
now is interested mainly in the manufacturing end. 

J. C. Smith, with Dant & Russell, Portland, Ore., 
who is touring the leading market centers, was a 
business visitor here last week. 

E. O. Hawksett, representing the McGoldrick 
Lumber Co., of Spokane, in this market, is back 
from a western trip which took him fnto British 
Columbia. 

Cc. C. Allen, of the C. C. Allen Lumber Co., Ada, 
Minn., a well known retail dealer, is back from a 
visit abroad which took him to the battlefields of 
France, where two years ago he lost a son. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Oct. 18.—Many lumber jobbers here believe that 
lumber prices are at the bottom right now, altho 
the market has been declining gradually, with 
some other commodities. It is pointed out by big 
jobbers here that prices can not go much lower, as 
the cost of production is high. Common logs on 
the Coast cost $18 a thousand, log run, it is pointed 
out. It costs between $18 and $19 a thousand for 
freight to Omaha and Lincoln. The expense of 
manufacturing, profits and expenses of doing busi- 
ness must be added to the $36 a thousand cost of 
logs and shipping. 

Business is reported by several jobbers to be 
picking up during the last two weeks. “If I should 
be quoted directly,” said one jobber, “it would be 
taken as a personal boost for my business, but the 
fact is we have done more business in the last 
two weeks than during a month preceding.”’ 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Oct. 20.—Conditions are decidedly bearish in the 
lumber market here at present. While some scat- 
tering inquiries have been received for the cheaper 
grades of lumber during the last few days, it could 
not be learned that any actual business was placed. 
Operators have reported an inclination on the part 
of retailers and the larger contractors to defer 
placing any orders at the present, as concessions 
in quotations are being counted upon to develop 
in the near future. 

Duluth operators with Pacific coast connections 
assert that since the demand became so quiet that 
it has been difficult for jobbers to place any cars 
that might be moving this way, offerings of transit 
cars have dried up. At the risk of being thought 
radical a jobber of many years’ experience in this 
market expressed the view that millmen in the 
Northwest might do well to take the bull by the 
horns and announce a moderate revision downward 
in their price lists for white and Norway pine lum- 
ber. He believed that such action might be ex- 
pected to result in the placing of some deferred 
business. 

The leading lumber companies in this territory 
are going ahead with their plans for winter logging 
operations on about the same scale as last season. 
The International Lumber Co. has announced that 
thirty-five hundred to four thousand men will be 
employed by it in twenty camps. In addition to 
logs, it is understood that company will place 
contracts with small contractors for the getting 
out of pulpwood. An official of the Virginia & 
Rainy Lake Co. intimated that around thirty-five 
hundred men would be employed by it in sixteen 
camps and that its mills and yards at Virginia 
would probably afford employment to fifteen hun- 
dred or eighteen hundred more. Improvement has 
been shown in the labor situation lately, and the 
employment departments of the companies are san- 
guine that all the men needed in the camps will be 
available as soon as general outdoor operations 
close down for the season. 


RENO, NEVADA 


Oct. 16.—The Clover Valley Lumber Co. is run- 
ning one side of its double band mill at Loyalton, 
Calif., sawing about 65,000 feet a day, but expects 
soon to run both sides of the mill when its output 
will be doubled. Its season’s cut will be about 
15,000,000 feet, but it is expected that next year 
80,000,000 feet will be cut. Logs are brought in 
over the company’s own roads, a distance of 
about ten miles. 


C.D. Terwilleger is secretary and manager of 
the Clover Valley Lumber Co., and W. T. Virgin is 
president. The sales are looked after by F. BE. 
Walker in the general offices at Reno. In addition 
to its own lumber the Clover Valley Lumber Co. 
handles the output of several small mills in the 
vicinity of Loyalton, and about 60 percent of its 
output goes to its box factory. A 64-inch twin 
band saw was recently added to the box factory 
equipment, which is expected to increase its out- 
put to two cars a day. There are six cutoffs in the 
factory. Mr. Terwilleger was for a number of 
years manager of the Verdi Lumber Co., at Verdi, 
Nev., with which concern Mr. Virgin and Mr. 
Walker were also connected. A couple of years ago 
Messrs. Virgin and Terwilleger took over the Clover 
Valley Lumber Co.’s operations in which they have 
been eminently successful. 

A. B. Flickinger continues to manage the retail 
yard and planing mill of the Red River Lumber 
Co., at Reno, Nev., which was purchased not long 
ago from the Clio Lumber Co. Mr. Flickinger was 
with the Clio Lumber Co., in a similar capacity for 
some years. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Oct. 19.—Business remains dull, wholesalers say, 
but the bottom has been reached as far as prices 
are concerned, especially on southern pine. In- 
quiries have been received within the last week for 
a number of large industrial housing bills of lum- 
ber, the houses to be erected by steel and coal 
companies. This and several other strong reasons 
give grounds for the belief, freely expressed here, 
that demand will soon strengthen considerably and 
that, as soon as this happens, prices will show 
more strength. 

The Johnstown (Pa.), retailers, 90 miles east of 
Pittsburgh, a few days ago announced a cut of 25 
percent in their prices. This they could easily 
do, the wholesalers say, because the lumber manu- 
facturers have cut prices on some lines, especially 
Pacific coast products, about 50 percent from the 
peak prices which were being obtained six months 
ago. Prices on Coast products and southern pine 
Hoe been gradually descending from that peak 
level. 

Most of the retail yards in this district have 
orders to place, but just now they are marking 
time, apparently thinking prices will go still lower. 
In this they are mistaken, if current opinion to- 
day in the best informed Pittsburgh circles counts 
for anything. 

O. H. Babcock, vice president of the Babcock 
Lumber Co., is calling on the trade in Chicago and 
in and around South Bend, Ind., this week. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Oct. 18.—There has been a further curtailment 
in production during the last week and especially 
among the mills cutting largely to shed and yard 
stock. Practically all of the small mills are down 
and most of the large ones are losing time. Some 
of the large mills are taking advantage of the dull 
market to close down and give their plants a thoro 
overhauling. Box cars are fairly plentiful but 
open cars are still scarce. Common labor is plenti- 
ful but it is thought that there will be a surplus as 
soon as the farmers are thru gathering their crops. 
There is some talk of a reduction in wages at the 
mills but so far the mills in this section have not 
made any reductions, 

T. O. Watkins who has lived in this city for a 
number of years and is well known among millmen 
during the last year having been connected with 
the Brasher Lumber Co., at Glendon, Ala., as man- 
ager has severed his connection with that com- 
pany and returned here. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Oct. 18.—Following the proclamation of a mora- 
torium by Cuba a few days ago, orders were re- 
ceived here to hold Shipping Board vessels about 
to clear for Cuban ports. On Saturday, new or- 
ders from Washington rescinded the embargo, satis- 
factory arrangements having been made in Cuba, 
it is explained, for handling disbursements and 
other financial matters affecting their cargoes. 

By a decision handed down last Friday the Su- 
preme Court of Louisiana nullified a law enacted 
by the legislature, at its May-June session, requir- 
ing the district courts to grant certificates of 
solvency to employers in connection with the em- 
ployers’ liability act. The law as amended, re- 
quired that employers should carry workmen’s 
compensation insurance, or furnish a bond guar- 
anteeing payment of liability, or obtain a certifi- 
eate of solvency from the civil district. Local 
judges of the civil district bench, sitting en banc 
some weeks ago, refused to issue such certificates, 
holding that part of the law invalid. On appeal, 
their decision has been sustained. “The determi- 
nation of the solvency of the relator under the 
compensation ~~ y said the supreme court, “can 
not be said to be judicial in its nature and the 
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judges are forbidden to perform such an act.” 

L. M. Tully of the L. M. Tully Lumber Co., St. 
Louis, and a former New Orleans lumberman, is 
here for a few days attending to business matters 
and renewing old acquaintances. Incidentally Mr. 
Tully is, of course, receiving the congratulations 
of his New Orleans friends upon his election to the 
Snarkship of the Hoo-Hoo order. 

BE. R. duMont, general manager of the Standard 
Export Co., and president of the Southern Lumber 
Exporters’ Association, has returned from a fort- 
night’s vacation visit to French Lick, Ind. 

Shozo Murata, managing director of the Osaka 
Shosen Kaisha steamship lines of Osaka, Japan, 
accompanied by Seichi Shibjo, manager of the com- 
pany’s New York office, has been spending a few 
days in New Orleans, and in an interview last 
Saturday ministered to local pride by predicting 
that New Orleans, “at some future date, will out- 


rank New York and London as a commercial port, | 


and thereby become the world’s greatest mart.” 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


Oct. 16.—In the coming season district No. 1 of 
the national forest—Montana and northern Idaho 
—will probably surpass all records in the sale of 
timber, says U. S. Swartz, logging engineer of the 
forest, who is here from Missoula en route to Yel- 
lowstone. He reports that 750,000,000 feet of 
timber in the district are under consideration for 
sale and that from 200,000,000 to 250,000,000 feet 
will be cut this year, according to indications. The 
proceeds will be around $600,000 for timber sales, 
Mr. Swartz believes, which is at least $100,000 
more than the record of any previous year. Prac- 
tically all this timber is in western or northwest- 
ern Montana. 


CAMINO, CAL. 


Oct. 16.—The plant of the Michigan-California 
Lumber Co. at Pino Grande is turning out 150,000 
feet of lumber a day in an 11-hour run. The men 
in the woods operations work eight hours a day 
and at the box factory, planing mill and shipping 
department here, at the assembling yards, nine 
hours. This arrangement is satisfactory all 
around to both employers and employees. 

The lumber is brought from the mill at Pino 
Grande over a narrow gage railroad, then crosses 
the American River by means of a trolley sus- 
pended from a cable over 3,000 feet long, from bank 
to bank, and probably 1,000 feet above the river. 
The lumber is assembled here at Camino eight 
miles from Placerville and shipments are made to 
the trade over the company’s own broad gage 
railroad connecting with the Southern Pacific at 
Placerville. 

The output this year will be about 27,000,000 
feet of excellent California white and sugar pine 
lumber, as the plant turns out about 4,000,000 feet 
a month. Sawing began April 15 and it usually 
ends the later part of November, depending upon 
the weather. The box factory here at Camino 
handles about 1,250,000 feet a month and runs 
steadily. James Danaher is superintendent of 
manufacturing operations. R. E. Danaher, general 
manager of the company, now makes his home in 
San Francisco, where he has his offices in the Call 
Building, and looks after the sales from there. 

The Michigan-California Lumber Co. possesses 
in Eldorado County some of the finest California 
sugar pine in the State. While this has not yet 
been opened up, the timber that it is now manufac- 
turing is of excellent quality and is in high favor 
with the trade. It is very likely that the next 
two years will witness the enlarging of the opera- 
tions of the Michigan-California Lumber Co. with 
a new mill of much larger output than the present 


oe VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Oct. 16.—Despite present market conditions 
there is a spirit of optimism in the industry, and 
the statement has been made that if the lull re- 
sults in steady demand and a stable market it 
will be a blessing in disguise. The prevailing 
quiet period has not been unexpected, and it is 
believed that it will change with the passing of 
the year, and that with the advent of a new date 
there will be gradual improvement. 

Domestic demand is bad, but local demand is 
better, a fair amount of building taking place, 
with a steady increase in the number and value 
of building permits. Offshore business is good, 
but tonnage is not available in quantity. It may 
be that the greater railroad charges will have the 
effect of sending lumber cargoes to the Atlantic 
seaboard of the United States and points inward 
easily reached from there by steamer. The idea 


has been advanced to charter boats to take car- 
goes to Atlantic ports, it being felt this is the 
only way to compete with southern pine. By the 
time business picks up again, something may have 
eventuated along this line. 

A number of small shingle mills have closed 
down, and one or two of the larger ones are talk: 


ing of doing the same thing. A curtailment of 
production would help the market, for the demand 
is weak, Cedar logs have dropped in sympathy, 
but generally speaking log quotations remain only 
a little less than usual. 

The matter of selling shingles by the square 
rather than by the thousand is still being dis- 
cussed. Users have not taken kindly to the in- 
novation, and dealers on the prairies resent the 
change. 

Following a disastrous season with forest fires, 
the exhibit of the forest branch at the big fairs 
of the Province was timely. It related to fire 
prevention and consisted of two large scenes 
painted by a Vancouver artist. One showed the 
forest as it stands untouched by man or devas- 
tated by fire; the contrast was how it looked after 
being swept by fire, started perhaps thru’ careless- 
ness. Every opportunity is being taken to im- 
press upon the public the significance of taking 
care of the forest asset of the Province. The ex- 
hibit attracted much attention at Vancouver, Vic- 
toria and New Westminster exhibitions, 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Oct. 16.—Business continues quiet, according to 
reports from manufacturers and wholesalers, altho 
some report greater activity than a week ago with 


prospects of considerable improvement in another 


two or three weeks. 

The car shortage is still a problem that con- 
fronts mills with stocks on hand and orders un- 
filled, especially so on the Southern Pacific line. 
An arrangement concluded here this week will 
probably furnish some relief in that the Union 
Pacific has agreed to turn over to the Southern 
Pacific thirty-five cars each day for some time. 
These cars will come in handy, for California is 
reported to be the most active market today and 
mills up the Willamette Valley are not in position 
to take advantage of the water shipping facilities 
to which Portland mills have access. Activity in 
the building industry in southern California is 
responsible largely for the demand from the south 
of here, and it is expected that Mexico will be an 
important factor in the market if conditions there 
become settled soon, 

Howard Jayne, secretary of the Willapa Lumber 
Co., returned Tuesday from the East, where he 
visited the company’s several branch offices. He 
also attended the freight rate conference at Chicago 
Oct. 6. He states that from his observations it is 
dificult to draw definite conclusions as to what the 
future is going to bring, some predicting one thing 
and others another. One fact that he did find, 
however, was that things are quiet at present with 
many districts fairly well stocked up. 


C. C. Crow, Portland manager of the J. EB. Mor- 
ris Lumber Co., who for the last several weeks has 
looked after both the Seattle office and the office 
here, spends Wednesdays in Portland the re- 
mainder of the time at the Seattle headquarters. 
He expects to devote all his time to the Portland 
office after Nov. 1, when Mr. Garland, head of the 
company, will return from an extended e&stern 
tour, 

Joseph Copeland, president of the Copeland Lum- 
ber Co., with headquarters here and a line of 
yards in Oregon and another in Montana, returned 
this week from Montana. He reports business in 
lumber quiet for the present, but looks for consid- 
erable activity as soon as the farmers harvest big 
crops thruout Montana this year. 

Gus Luellwitz, manager of the North American 
Lumber Co., of Minnesota Transfer, has moved to 
Portland with his family and will look after the 
affairs of the local office in the Gasco Building, 
with the assistance of John Leigh, who has been 
local representative since the Portland office was 
established. A. E. Gray, formerly with the Central 
Warehouse at Midway, Minn., will have charge of 
the office of the North American Lumber Co. at 
Minnesota Transfer. 


A. W. Miller, head of the George T. Mickle Lum- 
ber Co. here, spent a few days this week in British 
Columbia on business. Mr, Miller reports some 
business all the time, but no volume. As for 
lumber prices, he says, the deflation has taken 
place and there is no more to expect along 
that line by those who plan construction; that is, 
speaking from the manufacturers’ and wholesalers’ 
ends of the game. 

Harry W. McLeod, manager of the southern 
California office of the Hammond Lumber Co., with 
headquarters at Los Angeles, passed thru Portland 
a few days ago enroute home from Montana, where 
with his brother, George B. McLeod, Oregon man- 
ager for the Hammond company, he hunted big 
game, with what is said to have been considerable 
success. Earl V. Smith, manager of the Salt Lake 
office of the Hammond Lumber Co., was in Port- 
land last week conferring with H. P. Edwards, 
sales manager here. W. BE. McMilland, superin- 
tendent of the Hammond company’s mill at Eureka, 


Cal., arrived in Portland today on his way east on 
business. 

J. E. Moore, of the Moore Lumber Co., of Denver, 
Colo. ; B. P. Smiley, of the Lampert Lumber Co., of 
St. Paul, Minn.; W. E. Cowan, of Cowan & 
Cowan, and J. H. Chapman, of the Groner Lumber 
Co., both of Waterloo, Iowa; T. D. Phillips, sales 
manager for the Onalaska Lumber Co., of Onalaska, 
Wash., and F. W. Taylor, purchasing agent for the 
Southern Pacific, called on a number of lumbermep 
here during the week. 

The Gerlinger-Anderson Lumber Co. reports a 
good volume of business and its stock at the mill 
of the Willamette Valley Lumber Co. at Dallas 
cleaning up rapidly. The mill which was destroyed 
by fire last spring will be rebuilt and ready for 
operation about Nov. 15. 

George M. Cornwall, of Portland, spoke before 
the weekly luncheon of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ 
Association here last Wednesday. Among others 
present was Charles B. Floyd, in charge of the 
head offices of the association at Seattle. On Nov. 
1 the local office, in charge of L. W. Held, will move 
to larger quarters on the twelfth fleor of the 
Northwestern Bank Building. 

Manager Mercereau, of the Doty Lumber & 
Shingle Co., of Doty, Wash., was in Portland dur- 
ing the week arranging for opening offices here 
thru which the sales henceforth will be handled, 
it is said. The sales office now is at the mill. 

Cc. E. Putman, who has charge of the manufac- 
turing end of the Coast Fir Lumber Co., states that 
the shingle mill at Skamekawa has been’ closed 
down and will remain closed until the demand for 
shingles improves to the extent that it will be pos- 
sible to operate without a loss. From various 
shingle men here it is learned that at the price now 
obtainable for red cedar shingles logs would have 
to be purchased at a price not to exceed $13.75, 
whereas the ruling price asked by the loggers is 
$25. Nearly all of the shingle mills in this district 
are down. The percentage of shingle mills idle in 
the entire Pacific Northwest is about 65 percent 
according to reports. 

H. M. Rowell, Portland representative of the 
Gaynor Lumber Co., was made a happy father last 
Tuesday, when Mrs. Rowell presented him with a 
baby girl. Hence Mr. Rowell was very optimistic 
this week, even as to the lumber market outlook, 
saying: “We are optimistic; we have a hunch 
that we are going to have a good volume of busi- 
ness soon; everything points to a good demand for 
lumber.” 

R. J. Knott, traffic manager of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, with headquarters 
here, received word today that the hearing in the 
matter of lumber cargo minima, scheduled for Chi- 
cago for Nov. 8, at the Great Northern Hotel there, 
will be held in Portland instead at the same time, 
before Examiner Satterlee. A. W. Cooper, secre- 
tary-manager of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, returned Friday from Spokane, where 
he attended the meeting of the association on Oct. 
12. The greater part of the time of the meeting 
was devoted to discussion of the freight rate 
problem. 

The plant of the Westport Lumber Co. at West- 
port, Ore., on the Columbia River, is running to its 
full capacity, shipping practically all of its stock 
by water. Its logging camp on the Kerry railroad 
is in operation, turning out about 200,000 feet of 
logs a day. 

The big sawmill of the Silver Falls Timber Co., 
Silverton, Ore., was shut down Oct. 1 on account 
of car supply, but the shipping department and the 
planing mill are running as cars are delivered. 
The company has a complete stock of lumber on 
hand to take care of all of its regular business. 
It is planned to start manufacturing operations 
again inside of the next two months, either early 
in December or the first of January, according to 
M. C. Woodard, vice president and general man- 


ager. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Oct. 19.—Only the firm belief of lumbermen that 
business will be unusually good in the spring keeps 
them cheerful at this time, when mills are closing 
down and prices have struck bedrock. The demand 
is practically nothing and the only favorable de- 
velopment, improved car supply, comes too late to 
do any real good. The general prediction is that 
lumber will be very scarce and high in the spring. 
Building has been slack for the last few months, 
due to the impossibility of securing such building 
materials as cement, but for the next few months 
labor will be cheaper, building material will be 
plentiful and on the whole it will be a most ad- 
vantageous time to build. Lumbermen intend to 
give this fact as much publicity as possible in an 
effort to help conditions and also to relieve the 
acute housing shortage which is facing the public. 
Wages have been cut in this section, especially in 
the cotton fields, and labor conditions in general 
are slowly returning to normal. There are still no 
market prices on southern pine, every man quoting 
his own prices. 
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DPartment at the following rates; 

25 om @ line for one week, 

45 cents 





No. dispiay except the hending can be ade 


A...-2i to accompany the order. No 
‘extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office 4 
later than Wednesday peeeniog in order t 
secure insertion in regular department. An 
advertisements received iater will be placed. 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 





WANTED—LOGGER WITH EQUIPMENT 
og ee Company owning large tract heavy timber 


Panama near Canal, will a with 
ae Bl complete modern logging outfit heavy type, 
le Bag Taaily 100,000 feet of logs diameter 3 
ature could not improve logging conditions 
3 yma tent rolling but not hilly, soil firm, little 
underbrush, no swamps, good climate, less rainfall than 
New Orleans. Can work daily without interruption, 
abundant labor. Long contract for right party able to 
finance himself in shipping ae and conducting 
work with a rtnigh tly settlemen 
Addres “L. 126,’’ care a Lumberman. 


FOR SAL wna HARD MAPLE, ae 
ang logs f. 0. b. Tilinois point. Both veneer and mill 


Address “K. 148,’ care American Lumberman. 








WANT A SITUATION 

Or better your present employment? Advertise in the 
American Lumberman. We carry your message to the 
man who is looking for employees. If you don’t want it 
known you are advertising, we could give the ad a key 
number, have the answers come in care of the American 
Lumberman, and we mail all answers the day they are 
received by us. Now is the time; send your ad to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 481 South Dearborn 8t., 
Chicago, Ill. 





I KNOW OF A PROMISING POSITION 
WITH BIG POSSIBILITIES 

{In a growing lumber concern. The applicant must know 
the retail lumber business as conducted in farming com- 
munities. He must be practical, open-minded, willing 
and orderly. He must know just how to systematically 
arrange lumber, millwork and building material in a 
yard. How to plan, equip and construct lumber and coal 
sheds and warehouses, and he must have enough execu- 
tive ability to apply the system over a large group of 
ards, and keep same in continuous operation. He should 
wel) educated, married, middle aged, and qualified to 


Pp 4 syste 
filling this position will be asked to submit sketches 
sho g proposed arrangement of material in yard 150’x 
150’ with open sheds, and in enclosed sheds 60’x120’, 
also sketches showing construction of lumber and coal 
sheds including interior equipment and arrangement 
of office. Here is the chance for the painstaking 
man who has made a study of shed construction, arrange- 
ment of material in yard and sheds but has not had an 
tag we for applying this knowledge in a large way. 
pon hearing from applicant I will put him in com- 
munication with the concern mentioned. 
58 “*H. 135,”’ care American Lumberman. 





F | nie 
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WANTED—TO INTERVIEW MAN 
About 85 having practical small or large hardwood tim- 
ber and sawmill operating experience, with general all- 
around ability in selling and as executive. Have good 
business opening with large going concern. Prefer man 
with five to ten thousand dollars to invest, but must 
have successful, energetic man with good record. Apply 
quick, own hand writing, giving sufficient history of ex- 
perience to enable us to judge whether personal inter- 
view would be desirable. 
Address “K, 125,’ care American Lumberman. 





YARD MAN FOR A LARGE RETAIL LUMBER 
YARD 


In Ohio. Must be good lumber inspector and thoroughly 

experienced in unloading and tallying cars and handling 

retail deliveries. Apply with full particulars. 
Address “L. 114,"? care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FOREMAN 
For machine room of interior finish factory. Must 
first class man. Give experience, age and salary 
expected. Location, Central Michigan. 
Address ‘‘K. 126," care American Lumberman. 








WANTED—GENERAL CLERK AND SALESMAN 
For retail lumber office. Must have a thorough knowl- 
edge of millwork, retail lumber and builders’ supply 
business. 

THE H. LEET LUMBER CO., Portsmouth, 0. 


WE WISH TO SECURE THE SERVICES OF 
A first class Sales Manager. We want a man who is 
familiar with the Hardwood Lumber and Veneer busi- 
ness, and capable of handling our output of four band 
saws, ten veneer saws, three Rotary Lathes and Slicers. 
Salary $5,000.00 to — 000.00 to begin with. Only high 
grade man need ap 

Address, GHAPTON JOHNSON, Greenwood, Ind. 
Oo. W. Talge, Prin Manager, Greenwood, Ind, 


WE WANT TO GET IN TOUCH WITH 
Reliable man who can run and keep up saws on small 
band mill; good opportunity for right man. Reply 
stating salary desired 7 give references, 

OX 128, Kingwood, W. Va. 


WANTED—A MAN COMPETENT TO SET UP AND 
Operate Foe sticker and rip saw, and also take 
charge of sash, door and — Steady 
position and good salary to right man. Inqui 
BUCHANAN-DALEY COMPANY, yoliet, Til. 


WE NEED IMMEDIATELY PHYSICIAN rage 
Surgeon for our mill practice. Prefer middle : a 
man, married, and willing ly. 
Must have ability to handle general sawmill BA 

VILAS COUNTY LUMBER ©0O., Winegar, Wis. 


WANTED—TALLYMAN 
One familiar — grades of white pine. Steady work 
and good wag LAKESIDE LUMBER AND MFG. 
CO., 6455 Ridge’ Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—ASSISTANT TO EXECUTIVE 
- prominent and old established aE dealing 
th the hardwood lumber industry in all its branches. 
Some knowledge of hardwood trade necessary. Must 
be good correspondent, tactful and diplomatic. Excel- 
lent permanent position with secure future, Give age, 
present employment and complete business experience 
to insure attention. 
Address “K, 116,’’ care American Lumberman. 


























EVERYBODY WANTS SOMETHING 


You want to buy 
or 
You want to sell. 


Want a job, employees; want anything? 
If you advertise you can get what you want or sell 
what you do not want. 


Nearly everybody reads the classified ads. Your adver- 
tisement in the Wanted and For Sale Department of the 
American Lumberman would be the messenger which 
would act for and bring you in touch with the Lumber 
World and allied industries. 

It would be read by the very people you want to reach. 

Get quick *returns. 

Send your advertisement to 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
481 So. Dearborn St., Ohicago, Ill. 





WANTED—A SUPERINTENDENT 
For millwork plant of fifty men, open shop, must be 
thoroly efficient, executive ability, and age = 
handling men, state age, experience, salary, whe 
married or single. 
ddress “K. 110,’ care American Lumberman. 





ASSISTANT MANAGER AND SERVICE MAN 
For retail lumber yard and planing mill in a large 
Ohio city doing over $400,000 business per year. Live 
wire, wide awake, intelligent, hustler, thoroughly post- 
ed in both branches of the business and accustomed to 
being on the job early and always. Must be first-class 
lumber and millwork salesman, able to follow a volume 
of orders through yard and mill, and handle customers 
with the balance Be personality necessary to retain and 
increase trade. Bxceptional opportunity and prospects 
for a high-class, well-balanced man with a winning 
personality to connect himself with a big and successful 
concern. State age, experience in full, references and 
lowest salary to s 

ddress a 112, * care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT FOR HARDWOOD 
Proposition in Central Iowa employing 25 men. Must 
be able to superintend logging, river driving, log pond 
work, manufacture, eens: yarding and work by- 
products to advantag 

HOWARD LUMBER & WOOD CO., Albion, Ia. 


YOU CAN GET EMPLOYEES 
By yer ge | in the Wanted and For Sale department. 
Your ad would be read by the people you want to reach. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., 











WANTED—MANAGER 
Of experience and ability to handle a $150,000 retail 
coal, lumber and roofing business in central Fonneybeenie. 
State wages and send references, giving full particulars 
in first letter. 
Address “K. 120,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MANAGER FOR RETAIL LUMBER 

Active man, experienced and capable handling trade, 
accurate bookkeeper. Splendid future for energetic man 
who is ang ge ddress with references, stating age 
and salary to start. 

SOUTH PLAINS OF THXAS, care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—HEAD BOOKKEEPER AND 
Accountant for large lumber manufacturing company in 

Wisconsin. Answer fully. 
ddress “K, 122,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—COMPETENT 
mag estimator, thoroughly familiar with costs and 
00) 


“DP, 105,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BAND SAWYER 
For Right Hand Mill Shot Gun Feed, Central Indiana 
point. Give references, .. A pe og 
Address ‘“‘B, 234,"’ American Lumberman. 

















WANTED—PURCHASING AGENT. 
By large wholesale firm in Chicago specializing on 
industrial lumber. Applicant must Te broad tomoer 
experience and understand the grading and comparative 
values of Northern, oe and Western lumber. He 
will have full charg purchases. Salary will be suf- 
ficient to attract anigh “grade shrewd man. Applications 


confidential. 
Address **K, 100,"’ care American Lumberman. 


LARGE RETAIL YARD 
In Southern California wants 25 experienced lumber 
handlers and lumber checkers, wages r day and 
up. Also want several experienced planing ‘mill men 
and have an opening for yard foreman to handle labor; 
shipping clerk, salesman, estimator, bookkeeper and 
hardware man, and will consider applications for man- 
ager. Owner desires to perfect a good organization so 





‘he can retire from active management. Will also give 


opportunity for investment. 
Address “H. 115,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—COMPETENT 
Hardwood lumber inspector, small town in northern 
Pennsylvania. Pleasant, economical living conditions. 
Unmarried man preferred. Opportunity to do buying 
outside later on, if successful. 
ddress “H, 112,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED 
Woods foreman —_, of handling crew of 75 men in 
Northern Michigan. Must be familiar with railroad log- 
ging. proposition for right man. Send references 
first letter. 
Address “H. 114,"’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—PINE YARD FOREMAN 
Retail and wholesale yard, large city—carry around 
feet White Pine, Yellow Pine and Fir dimen- 
sion boards and timbers; planing mill for remanufac- 
turing; about 200 men. Take charge and show results, 
Address “G. 101," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YARD MANAGER 
Of experience and ability, to handle $75,000 to $100,000 
business. Middle west territory—with wide awake line 
yard organization. 
Address “@, 108," care American Lumberman. 














WANTED—RESIDENT MANAGER 

For small hardwood operation in Georgia. Owners wish 
to sell an interest in proposition and turn over com- 
plete charge of mill and logging arrangements and 
merely handle the marketing of the product. Timber 
urchased to good advantage and selling service the 

t. Competent man on the ground all requi 
make a big percentage of profit. Advise if interested. 

Address “H, 109,"’ care American Lumberman. 





BEST BOOK IN THE LUMBERMAN’S LIBRARY 


Is “‘Tote-road and Trail,’’ just published. Here is ‘‘the 
lumberman poet’’ at his best, singing heart-winning 
songs on logging, lumbering, and life in general. Il- 
lustrated in color. A book no lumberman should miss, 
$1.25 postpaid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 
481 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 





WANTED—SUPT. FOR HARDWOOD LOG & 

Lumber Yard for Band Mill Operation in splendid 
County Seat in central Indiana. Desire a man who 
will take active part and will work in unloading logs 
in rds and who understands scaling and gra 
Preference given to man understanding inspection of 
Hardwood Lumber as well, Reply in long hand, giving 
experience, og references and salary. 

Address ‘‘S. 544,’ care American Lumberman. 





AN ED—STENOGRAPHER 
For lumber manufacturing cffice. Send references and 
salary expected in first letter. 
Address “‘H. 124,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERT COST MAN 
Sash and Door Factory. Good opening. 
Address “H. 123,”’ care erican Lumberman. 


WANTED—COMPETENT ESTIMATOR 
For millwork factory in intermountain section. Must 
be familiar with plans. State age and previous expe- 
rience in first letter. 
Address “H. 108," care American Lumberman. 











WRITE US 


When you want employment, employees, lumber, shin- 
gles, machinery (new or second-hand), timber, timber- 
land, sawmills, planing mills, lumber yards, factories, 
locomotives, cars, rails, etc. If you don’t want any- 
thing, you may have something to sell. A cheap and 
quick way to get what you want or sell what you don’t 
want is to advertise in the Wanted and For Sale De- 
partments of the American Lumberman. Published 
every Saturday. Goes everywhere. Write us. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Manhattan Bldg., 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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